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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


TN  offering  to  the  public  a  second  edition  of  ^  The 
-^  College,  the  Market,  and  the  Court,"  the  author 
desires  cordially  to  thank  her  critics  for  much  valuable 
help.  It  is  sent  out  with  an  Index,  prepared  by 
Charles  A.  Cutter,  of  Harvard  College,  in  response  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  leaders  of  the  press.  Errors  of 
the  proof  have  been  corrected,  and  questionable  state- 
ments carefully  substantiated,  to  avoid  any  occasion 
for  quibbling.  It  has  been  pleasant  to  see  that  the 
English  papers  have  done  justice  to  the  Memoir  of 
Mary  WoUstonecraft.  In  several  instances,  I  have  re- 
stored quotation-marks  which  had  been  dropped  in  fire- 
qaent  transcribings.  The  Index  restores  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Higginson  the  credit  which  belongs  to  him  for  about 
half  a  page  of  matter,  which  could  not  be  credited  in 
the  text  without  heavy  expense.  I  wish  that  some  of 
my  critics  would  read  my  book  to  the  end,  before  they 
decide  upon  its  merits.  In  that  case,  they  would  see 
that  I  do  not  absolutely  despise  the  laws  of  political 
economy. 

I^m  told,  that  the  Rev,  Dr.  Todd*  in  ^gommenting 
upon  this  subject  in  public  and  private,  persists  in  as- 
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serting  that  woman  has  no  creative  nor  inventive^ 
power ;  in  shorty  that  no  woman  ever  took  out  a.  pat- 
ent  J  don't  care  whether  she  has  such  power  or  not : 

all  IjLsk^iSjtbat  whatever  jpower  she  has  she  shall  be 
^  permittedto  use.  Meanwhiley  the  question  of  the  pat- 
ent is  not  a  question  to  argue,  but  a  fact  to  prove  or 
disprove.  I  have  assisted  many  women  to  procure 
patents ;  but  D.  B.  Sanders,  at  96,  Sumner  Street,  Bos- 
ton, is  Madame  Foye's  agent  for  six  patents,  applied 
to  corsets  for  women's  wear.  Madame  Foye  is  an 
American  woman,  of  genius  and  intelligence.  In 
three  years,  her  patent  has  brought  her  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars ;  and  it  brings  that  annually  to  her 
agent     Mr.  Sanders  hires  about  two  hundred  girls,  f 

half  of  whom  are  employed  on  account  of  the  patent 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  pay  the  largest  tax  to  this 
patent  One  Chicago  house  ordered,  for  one  fall  trade, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dozen.  It  employs 
many  women  as  selling  agents ;  and  Madame  Foye 
is  constantly  receiving  letters  from  those  to  whom  it 
gives  a  creditable  support   Beyond  these  facts,  I  know  I 

nothing  of  the  value  of  the  patent;  but  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  the  woman.  In  telling  me  how 
much  more  largely  her  agent  profited  by  the  sales 
than  herself,  Madame  Foye  commented  on  the  cus- 
toms of  trade,  and  added:  ^But  I  do  not  care  for 
that  Mr.  Sanders  does  not  cut  down  the  wages  of 
his  girls,  and  no  one  employed  on  my  patent  shalL 
If  I  do  not  have  the  larger  part  of  the  money,  I  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  how  many  women  I  have 
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helped,  and  how  many  owe  their  independence  to  its 
sale.'' 

Will  any  one  pretend,  that  this  woman  dpes  not 
needt  or  woold  not  know  Tiow,  to  vote  ? 

The  recent  action  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  draws  our 
attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  matter  of  edacating 
men  and  women  to  take  degrees  of  medicine,  together, 
the  essential  point  has  not  yet  been  gained.  As  soon 
as  Dr.  Zakrzewska  was  graduated  from  Cleveland,  that 
institution  effectually  closed  its  gates  against  all  sub- 
sequent applicants.  As  soon  as  Miss  Ghirrett  had 
taken  her  degree  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  that  institu- 
tion passed  a  by-law,  refusing  to  examine  any  stu- 
dent who  had  received  only  private  instruction;  thus 
eflfectually  limiting  the  broader  provisions  of  its  char- 
ter. This  interest  calls  for  wise  and  prudent  persist- 
ency ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  much  might  be  gained 
if  applications,  properly  sustained,  were  made  to  our 
leading  Universities,  for  examinations  like  those 
granted  at  Oxford.  For  every  half-educated  woman 
now  practising  in  our  cities,  our  accepted  mediod 
schools  are  responsible. 

For  the  information  of  curious  inquirers,  I  would 
state,  in  closing,  that  the  prefaces  to  the  original  edi- 
tions are  retained,  for  historical  reasons. 

Carounb  H.  Dull. 

70^  Wabbbv  Atbvub,  Botrov, 
Not.  16^  1SS7. 
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A   PREFACE 


TO  BE  READ  AFTER  THE  BOOK. 


TTTHENy  some  yean  ago,  I  delivered  nine  lectures 
upon  the  Condition  of  Woman,  I  had  no 
intention  of  printing  them  until  time  had  matured 
my  judgments  and  justified  my  conclusions.  Pecu- 
liar circumstances  afterwards  induced  me  to  modify 
this  decbion.  The  Arst  course  of  lectures,  now 
printed  as  **  The  College,"  had  proved  unexpectedly 
popular,  and  was  many  times  repeated.  At  its  close, 
I  announced  the  second  course  upon  L#abor,  involving 
the  subject  of  Prostitution  as  the  result  of  Low 
Wages;  and  a  very  unexpected  opposition  ensggaL 
My  files  f^n  nH\}  ff^nw  the  lafg^  number  of  letters  ^ 
received,  beseeching  me  not  to  touch  this  subject;  and 
private  jfl^Vpffyft^'^"  fioUowedt-on  the  pari  of  fliose  t ' 
hold  wisest  and.mogt.deMito  the  same  effect  Why 
I  did  not  yield  to  all  the  clamor,  I  cannot  tell, — 
except  that  I  was  not  working  for  myself  nor  of 
myself. 

I  thought  it,  however,  necessary  to  take  unusual 
precautions  to  prevent  these  lectures  from  being  mis- 
onderstood.    I  wrote  private  notes,  enclosing  tickets, 


wrote  them. 


—■^.  '^  ^ 


After  the  delivery  of  the  third  course,  upon  Law, 
local  reasons  decided  the  publication  of  that  book. 
Many  efTortsj^ejsJ^ging  made  in  tilfi.iUfi£][eut  .Sji^s 
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to  almost  all  the  |<?aHing  nlprgympny  ^t'^k'Pg  ^^^^  ^Y 

^  wouM  aLtteud  them.as  a  personal  favor  to  myseIC  I 
believe  I  did  not  allude  to  the  efforts  which  had  been 
-made  to  silence  me,  except  when  I  wrote  to  those 
who  had  joined  in  the  outcry.  In  that  case,  I  de- 
manded the  attendance  as  an  act  of  justice.  These 
notes  were  kindly  responded  to ;  and  grateful  tears 
started  to  my  eyes^  when  I  found  on  tl^e^p.ts  before 
me  white-haired  men,  who  set  aside  theit  Prgjudices 
for  my  sake.  Whatever  might  have  been  thought 
beforci  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  silenced  all  objec-" 
tions.  They  were  fully  attended  and  frequently  re- 
peated ;  and  I  followed  the  delivery  by  the  printing 
of  this  particular  course,  in  order  that  misunderstand-  { 

ings  should  not  have  time  to  establish  themselves. 
The  book  was  well  received,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  j 

Letters  came  to  me  from  the  far  shores  of  India  and  | 

Africa,  thanking  me  for  its  publication.     The  first  { 

edition  was  sold  at  once ;  and  I  should  have  reprinted  i 

the  book,  but  that  I  did  not  wish  to  re-issue  these  lec- 
tures in  an  isolated  form.  I  wanted  them  reprinted, 
if  at  all,  in  their  proper  place,  subordinated  to  my 
main  thought 

I  smile  a  little  as  I  look  back.    The  remonstrances 
upon  my  file,  da^.Jfi§a.  than  ten  years  Ago,*'wri»ia^- 
now  be  earnestly  repudiated  by  the  dear  friends  who 
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to  change  laws ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  lectures 
would  give  necessary  information. 

Of  the  firsC  course,  nothing  has  ever  been  printed 
in  thb  country.  The  second  lecture  was  printed,  by 
a  sympathizing  friend  in  England,  as  a  tract,  and 
widely  circulated.  ^  Part  .nf  it  won  fcprin(i>4  ^^ 
approbation  in  the VEn^shwoman's  Journal"  The 
whole  of  this  course  is  now  given  to  American  read- 
ers in  its  proper  connection,  in  which  it  is  hoped,  that 
its  bearing  upon  the  later  lectures  will  be  seen,  and  a 
new  significance  given  to  its  suggestions.  The  his- 
tory of  these  volumes  seems  to  make  it  necessary  to 
reprint  the  original  Prefaces  in  connection  with  the 
lectures  on  Labor  and  Law. 

In  1856,  I  conceived  the  thought  of  twelve  lec- 
tures, to  be  written  concerning  Woman ;  to  embrace, 
in  four  series  of  three  each,  all  that  I  felt  moved  to 
say  in  relation  to  her  interests.  No  one  knew  better 
than  myself  that  they  would  be  only  ^  twelve  baskets 
of  fragments  gathered  up;**  but  I  could  not  distrust 
the  Divine  Love  which  still  feeds  the  multitudes,  who 
wander  in  the  desert,  with  ^  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes.'' 

In  the  first  three  of  these  lectures,  I  stated  woman's 
claim  to  a  civil  position,  and  asked  that  power  should 
be  given  her,  under  a  professedly  republican  govern- 
ment, to  protect  herself.  In  them  I  thus  stated  the 
argument  on  which  I  should  proceed :  ^  The  right  to 
education  —  that  is,  the  right  to  the.  education  or 
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drawing-out  of  all  the  faculties  God  has  given  — 

involvea  the  right  to  a  choice  of  vocation;  that  is, 

the   right  to   a  choice   of  the  end  to^  which   those 

faculties  shall  be  trained.     The  choice  of  vocation 

necessarily  involvea  the  protection  of  that  vocation, 

—  the  right  to  decide  how  far  legislative  action  shall 

control  it;  in  one  word,  the  right  to  the  elective  fran-  ] 

chise." 

Proceeding  upon  this  formula,  I  delivered,  in  1858, 
a  course  of  lectures  stating  ^  Woman's  Claim  to 
Education;"  and  this  season  I  have  condensed  my 
thoughts  upon  the  freedom  of  vocations  into  the  three 
following  lectures.  There  are  still  to  be  completed 
three  lectures  on  "Woman's  Civil  Disabilities."  1 
should  prefer  to  unite  the  twelve  lectures  in  a  single 
publication ;  but  reasons  of  imperative  force  have  in- 
duced me  to  hurry  the  printing  of  these  ^  Essays  on 
Labor."  Neither  Education  nor  Civil  Disability  can 
dispute  tiie  public  interest  with  ihin  subject  No  one 
can  know  better  than  myself  upon  what  wide  infor- 
mation, what  thorough  mental  discipline,  all  consider- 
ations in  regard  to  it  should  be  based.  I  have  tried  to 
keep  my  work  within  the  compass  of  my  ability,  and, 
without  seeking  rigid  exactness  of  detail,  to  apply 
common  sense  and  right  reason  to  problems  which 
beset  every  woman's  path.  At  tiie  very  threshold  of 
my  work,  I  confronted  a  painful  task.  Before  I  could 
press  the  necessity  of  exertion,  before  I  could  plead 
that  labor  might  be  honored  in  tiie  public  eye,  I  felt 
that  I  must  show  some  cause  for  the  terrible  earnest- 
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ness  with  which  I  was  moved;  and  I  could  only 
do  it  by  facing  boldly  the  question  of  ^  Death  or  Dis- 
honor ?  ^ 

**  Why  not  leave  it  to  be  understood  ? "  some  per- 
sons may  object  **  Why  not  leave  such  work  to 
man?**  the  public  may  continue. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would  say,  that 
very  few  women  have  much  knowledge  of  this  "  per- 
ishing class,**  except  those  actually  engaged  in  minis- 
tering to  its  despair ;  and  that  the  information  I  have 
given  is  drawn  from  wholly  reliable  sources,  as  tiie 
reader  may  see,  but  can  be  obtained  only  by  hours  — 
nay,  days  and  weeks  —  of  painful  and  exhausting 
study.  Very  gladly  have  I  saved  my  audience  that 
necessity :  greatly  have  I  abbreviated  whatever  I  have 
quoted.  But  I  meant  to  drive  home  the  reality  of 
that  wretchedness:  I  wanted  the  women  to  whom 
I  spoke  to  feel  for  those  ^in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them;''  and  to  understand,  that  to  save  their  own 
children,  male  and  female,  they  must  be  willing  to 
save  the  children  of  others.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
I  have  said  very  little  in  regard  to  this  class  in  the 
city  of  Boston ;  very  little,  also,  that  was  definite  in 
regard  to  our  slop-shops.  The  deficiency  is  inten- 
tional I  would  not  have  one  woman  feel  that  I  had 
betrayed  her  confidence,  nor  one  employer  that  I 
bad  singled  him  out  as  a  victim;  and  it  is  almost 
impoisible  to  speak  on  such  subjects  without  finding 
the  appUcatton  made  to  one's  hand.  I  may  say,  in 
general,  ^t  a  very  wide  local  experience  sustains 
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the  arguments  which  I  have  based  on  published  sta- 
tistics. 

It  was  also  my  earnest  desire  to  prepare  one  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  that  might  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  both  sexes;  that  might  be  opened  to  the  young, 
and  read  in  the  family  circle,  without  thrilling  the 
reader  with  any  emotion  less  sacred  than  religious 
pity.  This  cannot  be  true  of  the  reports  of  any 
Moral  Reform  Society;  for  in  them  it  is  needful  to 
print  details  so  gross  in  character  as  to  be  fit  reading 
for  none  but  well-principled  persons  of  mature  age. 
[t  is  not  true  of  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Sanger's ;  for  his 
historical  retrospect  furnishes  every  possible  excuse 
to  the  vices  of  youth,  and  is  open  to  question  on  every 
page. 

From  the  highest  sources  in  this  community  — 
from  the  lips  of  distinguished  dergymen,  scholars, 
and  men  of  the  world — I  have  had  every  private 
assurance,  that,  in  this  respect,  I  have  not  failed. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  state,  that  two  powerful 
causes  co-operate,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  with  low 
wages,  to  cause  the  ruin  of  women ;  1  mean  the  love 
of  dress,  and  a  morbid  disgust  at  labor. 

The  love  of  dress  was  a  motive  which  obviously 
had  no  natural  relation  to  my  subject  A  disinclina- 
tion to  work,  my  readers  may  think,  it  was  proper  I 
should  have  treated;  but  it  is  the  natural  reflection 
of  a  state  of  things,  in  the  upper  classes,  which  would 
be  a  much  fitter  subject  of  rebuke. 
.    So  long  as  a  lady  will  allow  her  guest  to  stand 
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exposed  to  snow  and  rain,  rather  than  turn  the  han- 
dle of  the  door  which  she  happens  to  be  passing;  so 
long  as  neither  bread  nor  water  can  be  passed  at 
table,  except  at  the  omnipresent  waiter's  convenience, 
— senrants  will  naturally  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing degrading  and  repulsive  in  work.  This  reform 
must  begin  in  the  higher  classes. 

But,  if  this  subject  must  be  treated  ut  all,  why 
should  it  not  be  left  to  men  ?  Can  women  deal  with 
it  abstractly  and  fairly  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  In 
physics,  no  scientific  observations  are  reliable,  so 
long  as  they  proceed  from  one  quarter  alone ;  many 
observers  must  report,  and  their  observations  must 
be  compared,  before  we  can  have  a  trustworthy  re- 
sult So  it  is  in  social  science.  Men  have  been 
dealing  with  this  great  evil,  unassisted,  for  thousands 
of  years.  By  their  own  confession,  it  is  as  unap- 
proachable and  obstinate  as  ever.  Ck)nquered  by  its 
perpetual  re-appearance,  they  have  come  to  treat  it 
as  an  ''institution'*  to  be  ^managed;"  not  an  evil 
to  be  abolished,  or  a  blasphemy  to  be  hushed.  But 
these  lectures  are  not  written  for  atheists.  The 
spoculattve  sceptic  has  retreated  before  the  broad 
sunlight  of  modern  civilization :  only  two  classes  of 
atheists  remain, —  men  of  science,  who  fancy  that 
tbey  have  lost  sight  of  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and 
talk  of  the  human  soul  as  the  most  noble  result  of 
material  forces;  and  people  of  fashion,  who  live 
*^  without  God  in  the  world."  Why  man  should 
ever    investigate    the    material    universe  without  a 
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tender  and  reverent,  nay,  a  growing  dependence  on 
"the  dear  heart  of  God,"  we  will  not  pause  to  in- 
quire. The  child  does  not  let  go  his  father's  hand 
when  he  first  comprehends  the^  abundance  of  his 
resources.  Neither  the  fountains  of  God's  beauty, 
nor  the  perplexities  of  his  nicely  ordered  law,  loosen 
man's  loving  grasp.  He  clings  all  the  closer  in  his 
joy,  because  he  knows  Him  better.  But  why  should 
not  the  denizens  of  the  fashionable  world  be  atheists  ? 
When  I  go  among  them,  and  listen  to  their  heartless 
fooleries;  when  I  see  them  absorbed  by  the  vain 
nothings  of  their  coterie,  rapt  in  endless  consultalions 
about  times  and  seasons,  devoid  of  any  real  enjoy- 
ment, hopeless  of  noble  occupation,  with  the  days  all 
empty  and  the  nights  all  dark,  —  then  I,  too,  shiver 
with  doubt,  and  am  ready  to  say  in  my  heart,  "  There 
is  no  God."  We  can  never  believe  in  any  spiritual 
reality  of  which  our  own  souls  do  not  receive  some 
faint  reflex.  These  people  must  do  the  will  of  the 
Father,  before  they  can  believe  in  his  love.  I  do  not 
write  for  them,  but  for  thoughtful  men  and  women, 
who  rejoice  in  God's  presence,  deny  the  permanence 
of  evil  institutions,  and  are  anxious  to  share  with 
others  the  inheritance  that  belongs  to  the  "  child  of 
the  kingdom,"  —  for  those  who  have  faith  to  remove 
mountains,  and  courage  to  confess  the  faith.  For 
them  I  shall  not  have  spoken  too  plainly. 

Shortly  after  these  essays  were  written,  —  in  June, 
1859,  —  I  received  from  London  Mrs.  Jameson's 
" Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell;"  and  I  cannot  refrain 
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from  expressing  the  deep  emotion  with  which  I  read 
what  she  had  written  to  him  upon  the  same  subject 
Well  may  she  wear  the  silver  hairs  of  her  sixty  years 
like  a  crown,  if,  only  through  their  sanction,  she  may 
speak  soch  noble  words.     But — 


EaniMt  porpOMt  do  tigt  ui  fiut; 


tt 


and  many  a  true-hearted  woman,  far  younger  in 
years,  would  gladly  bear  witness  with  her. 

I  would  not  write,  if  I  could,  an  ^  exhaustive  ** 
treatise.  All  I  ask  for  my  work  is,  that  it  should  be 
<*  suggestive.*'  With  that  purpose,  I  have  worked 
out  my  schemes,  in  the  last  lecture,  far  enough  to 
provoke  objection,  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, to  show  how  easily  the  **  work  "  may  wait  upon 
the  "wilL^  May  the  "Opening  of  the  Gates"  be 
near  at  hand! 

It  remains  only  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
some  English  and  American  friends :  and  first  to  the 
"  Englishwoman's  Journal ; "  not  merely  for  its  own 
excellent  articles,  but  for  references  and  suggestions, 
most  valuable  when  followed  out  The  story  of  the 
young  straw-braider  was  drawn  from  its  pages ;  and, 
disappointed  in  the  arrival  of  original  material  from 
Paris,  long  expected,  I  have  been  compelled  to  depend 
upon  it  largely  for  my  sketch  of  Fdlicie  de  Fauveau. 
To  one  of  its  editors.  Miss  B.  R.  Parkes,  and  to 
Madame  Bodicbon  in  London,  as  well  as  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Higginson,  I  am  under  pleasant  private  obliga* 
tiom.     I  must  rest  content  to  seem  largely  indebted 
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to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  April  1859,  for  con- 
densing the  results  of  the  census.  My  materials  were 
collected  and  arranged,  when  the  article  on  ^'  Female 
Industry "  reached  me ;  and  the  differences  in  treat- 
ment were  so  few,  that  I  at  once  drew  my  pen 
through  whatever  was  not  sanctioned  by  its  author- 
ity. The  ladies  who  first  directed  my  attention  to 
the  Waltham  watch-factory,  and  to  the  inventors  of 
artificial  marble  in  France,  will  see  from  these  few 
words  that  I  am  not  forgetful 

Bonoir,  NoTember,  1869. 

There  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  certain  presumption  in 
offering  to  an  American  public,  at  this  moment,  any 
book  which  does  not  treat  of  the  great  interests  which 
convulse  and  perplex  the  United  States.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown,  that  neither  the  individual  nor  the 
national  mind  can  remain  continually  upon  tiie  rack ; 
and  both  author  and  publisher  have  tiiought  that  a 
book  upon  a  serious  subject,  popular  in  form  and 
low  in  price,  would  find  perhaps  a  more  hearty  wel- 
come, under  present  circumstances,  than  in  those  pros- 
perous days,  when  romances  and  poems,  traveb  and 
biographies,  were  scattered  over  every  table  by  the  | 

score.  j 

"  Woman's  Right  to  Labor  "  owed  its  warm  wel- 
come, not  to  any  power  or  skill  in  its  author,  but  to 
the  impatient  interest  of  philanthropists  in  every 
thing  relating  to  that  subject  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  as  large  a  portion  of  the  public  and  tiie  press 
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are  prepared  to  treat  with  candid  consideration  the 
subject  of  Law. 

Both  these  volanies  have  been  given  to  the  world 
in  their  detached  form,  that  they  might  receive  the 
benefit  of  general  criticism ;  that  errors,  inaccuracies, 
or  misapprehensions,  might  be  perceived  and  rectified 
before  they  took  a  permanent  position  as  part  of  a 
larger  work*  All  criticism,  tlurefore,  which  is  honestly 
intended^  will  be  received  with  patience  and  gratitude ; 
but  a  great  deal  falls  to  the  lot  of  tiie  author  which 
cannot  come  under  this  head. 

If  we  are  told  that  a  ^  wider  acquaintance  witii  the 
Ustory  ^  of  a  certain  era  will  modify  our  views,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  an  honest  critic  will  show  where 
the  acquaintance  fails,  and  how  the  views  should  be 
modified.  When  we  are  told  that  certain  scientific 
illustrations,  ^  though  true  in  the  main,  are  not  accu- 
rate in  detail,''  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  at 
least  one  error  pointed  out  When  neither  of  these 
things  is  done,  we  sweep  such  remarics  aside,  as  alike 
unprofitable  to  us  and  our  readers. 

A  wide  and  generous  sympathy  in  my  aims  has 
given  me,  thus  far,  all  that  I  could  desire  of  encour- 
agement and  appreciation ;  and  thb  appreciation 
has  come,  in  several  instances,  from  a  ^  household  of 
faith"  &r  removed  from  my  own,  and  has  been 
mingled  in  such  cases  with  an  outspoken  regret,  that 
one  who  ^  wrote  so  well,  and  felt  so  warmly ,**  should 
not  acknowledge  on  her  pages  the  debt  woman  owes 
to  Christianityy  and  unfurl  an  evangelical   banner 
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above  a  Christ -like  work.  Because  such  friends 
have  spoken  tenderiy,  I  answer  thera  respectfully; 
because  I  never  saw  any  church -door  so  narrow 
that  I  could  not  pass  through  it,  nor  so  wide  that  it 
would  open  to  all  God's  glory,  I  answer  them  without 
fear. 

And,  first,  I  believe  in  God,  as  the  tender  Father 
of  all ;  as  one  who  cares  for  the  least  of  his  children, 
and  does  not  turn  from  the  greatest;  as  one  whose 
eye  marks  the  smallest  inequalities  of  happiness  or 
condition,  and  holds  them  in  a  memory  which  does 
not  fail  I  believe  in  Christ  as  his  authorized 
Teacher,  anointed  to  reveal  the  fulness  of  God's  love 
through  his  own  life  of  practical  good-will.  I  do  not 
expect  him  to  be  superseded  or  set  aside ;  and  I  do 
expect,  that  in  proportion  as  men  grow  wiser,  humbler, 
and  sweeter,  their  eyes  will  open  only  the  more  widely 
to  the  great  miracle  of  his  spotless  life,  to  the  heav- 
enly nature  of  his  so  simple  teachings.  And,  next,  I 
believe  in  my  own  work, — the  elevation  of  woman 
through  education,  which  is  development;  through 
labor,  which  is  salvation ;  through  legal  rights,  which 
are  only  freedom  to  develop  and  save,  —  as  part  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus  on  the  earth,  authorized  by  him, 
inspired  of  God,  and  sure  of  fulfilment  as  any  portion 
of  his  law.  If  at  any  time  I  have  lost  sight  of  this 
in  expression,  it  is  because  I  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  the  purpose  and  character  of  my  work 
should  be  mistaken.  I  am  a  slow  and  patient  worker, 
— patient,  because  one  may  well  be  patient,  if  God 
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can;  and  therefore  no  disappointment,  no  lack   of 
appreciation,  could  tM>ur  or  disturb  me. 

If  I  have  justified  the  publication  of  this  essay  at 
the  present  moment,  it  may  h<>  tHnnght  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  tg  jnatify  the  pqngjpft||  presumption ;  namely, 


that  of  a  woman  who  undertakes  to  write  upon  law. 

Such  a  treatise  as  this  would  be  valueless,  in~  my 
eyes,  if  it  were  written  by  a  man.  It  is  a  woman's 
judgment  in  matters  that  concern  women  that  the 
world  demands,  before  any  radical  change  can  be 
made.  To  understand  the  laws  under  which  I  must 
live,  no  recondite  learning,  no  broad  scholarship,  no 
professional  study,  can  be  fitly  required.  Common 
intelligence  and  common  sense  are  all  that  society 
has  any  right  to  claim  of  me.  Because  most  women 
shrink  from  criticising  this  law,  I  have  criticised  it  j 

Very  recently,  the  "  London  Quarterly "  said,  in" 
speaking  of  the  republication  of  John  Austin's  work, 
that  **  English  jurisprudence  would  be  indebted  for 
one  of  its  highest  aids  to  the  reverential  affection  of  a 
wife,  and  the  patient  industry  of  a  refined  and 
intelligent  woman;"  and  Mrs.  Austin  defends  her 
undertaking  on  this  very  ground, — that,  if  she  had 
not  superintended  the  work,  no  one  dse  would.  If 
John  Austin's  firm  and  penetrating  intellect  could  not 
hold  a  score  of  persons  about  his  lecturer's  desk,  and 
if  it  found  its  fit  appreciation  only  in  the  grave,  a 
conscientious  woman  need  not  shrink  from  any 
branch  of  his  great  subject,  only  because  her  audi* 
will  be  smalL 
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In  one  of  his  lectures  upon  Art,  John  Ruskin 
says :  — 

'*  Every  leaf  we  have  seen,  connects  its  work  with  the 
entire  and  accumulated  result  of  the  work  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Dying,  it  leaves  its  own  small  but  well -labored 
tiiread ;  adding,  if  imperceptibly,  yet  essentially,  to  the 
strength,  from  root  to  crest,  of  the  trunk  on  which  it  has  lived, 
and  fitting  that  trunk  for  better  service  to  the  next  year's 
foliage." 

Let  these  words,  printed  on  my  titlepage,  show 
the  modesty  of  my  aim,  and  the  conscientious  stead- 
fSeistness  of  my  purpose.  As  the  leaf  is  to  the  tree,  so 
is  the  individual  to  society.  Tear  away  a  single  leaf 
from  the  towering  crest,  and  the  trunk  does  not  seem 
to  suffer :  nevertheless,  one  small  thread  withers,  one 
channel  dries  up,  one  source  of  beauty  and  use  fails ; 
and,  from  that  moment,  a  certain  sidewise  tendency 
marks  the  growth. 

To  compact  carefully  one  ^  well-labored  thread,"  is 
aU  that  I  have  sought  to  do, — to  write  a  little  book, 
that  women  might  be  won  to  read,  as  conscientiously 
as  if  it  were  a  heavy  tome,  to  be  endlessly  consulted 
by  the  bench. 

In  writing  these  three  lectures,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
I  must  have  made  use  of  many  significant  expressions 
borrowed  from  those  who  have  broken  the  way  for 
me.  For  many  years  an  extemporaneous  lecturer  on 
this  and  kindred  topics,  I  have  so  wrought  certain 
modes  of  expression  into  the  fabric  of  my  thought, 
tiiat  I  do  not  know  where  to  put  my  quotation-marks.  • 
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To  Mn.  Hugo  Reid,  for  instance,  I  know  I  must  be 
under  great  obligations;  and  I  can  only  hope,  that 
she  will  trust  me  with  her  thoughts  and  words  as 
generously  as  I  desire  to  trust  all  my  readers  with 
mine.  It  is  little  matter  who  does  the  work,  so  that 
it  be  done;  but  I  owe  to  one  author,  in  particular, 
something  liko  nn  explanation. 

A  few  days  l>efore  the  third  of  these  lectures  was 
delivered  in  Boston  (that  is,  before  Jan.  23,  1861), 
a  gentleman  from  Paris  brought  me  from  Madame 
d'H^ricourt  a  book  called  "La  Femme  AfTranchie," 
an  answer  to  Michelet,  Proudhon,  Girardin,  and 
Comte,  which  its  author  kindly  desired  I  should  trans- 
late for  the  American  market  Unable  to  comply 
with  her  request,  some  weeks  elapsed  before  I  opened 
the  book.  I  was  struck  with  the  energy,  self-pos- 
session, and  rapidity  with  which  she  seized  the  various 
points  of  the  subject,  with  the  thoroughness  of  her 
assault,  and  the  temper  of  her  argument  I  did  not 
sympathize  in  all  her  methods  or  conclusions ;  but  I 
was  interested  to  observe,  that,  in  what  I  had  then 
written  and  publicly  spoken  of  the  relations  between 
soflrage  and  humanity,  I  had,  in  several  instances, 
used  her  very  words,  or  she  had  used  mine.  I  did 
not  alter  my  manuscript ;  but,  with  better  times,  we 
may  hope  for  a  translation  of  her  spirited  volumes,  and 
the  public  will  then  do  justice  to  her  precedence. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  have  positive  proof  of  my 
oonjectare  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  ^  Lawe's 
Bssolotton  of  the  Rights  of  Women ; "  but  persever- 
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iiig  endeavors  in  England,  In  several  directions,  have 
only  left  the  matter  as  it  stands  in  the  text  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  private 
history  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  book. 

In  the  first  of  the  following  lectures,  I  have  ven- 
tured a  rhetorical  allusion  to  the  blue-laws  of  Con- 
necticut Since  it  went  to  press,  I  have  seen  it  stated, 
on  high  authority,  that  any  American  writer  who 
should  ^'  profess  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  blue- 
laws  of  New  Haven  would  simply  proclaim  himself 
a  dunce;"  and  the  "Saturday  Review"  has  been 
handled  without  gloves  for  taking  this  existence  for 
granted. 

I  never  supposed  that  the  term  "blue"  applied 
to  the  color  of  the  paper  on  which  such  laws  were 
printed,  any  more  than  I  supposed  "blue  Presby- 
terianism"  referred  to  the  color  of  the  presbyters' 
gowns.  I  supposed  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  popu- 
lar sarcasm,  descriptive,  not  of  a  "veritable  code," 
nor  of  a  "practical  code  unpublished,"  but  of  such 
portions  of  the  general  code  as  were  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  and  the  genial  nature  of  man.  This 
I  still  think  will  be  found  to  be  the  case ;  and  it  is 
certainly  to  Ck>nnecticut  divines  and  Connecticut 
newspapers  that  we  owe  the  popular  impression. 

It  was  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  that  S.  Andrus  &  Co.,  of  Hart- 
ford, published  a  volume  purporting  to  be  a  compen- 
dium of  early  judicial  proceedings  in  Connecticut, 
and  especially  of  that  portion  of  the  proceedings  of 
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the  Colony  of  New  Haven  commotily  called  the 
"  blae-laws."  Charles  A.  Ingersolt,  Esq.,  testified  to 
the  correctness  of  these  copi^  of  the  ancient  record. 

As  I  quote  this  title  wholly  from  memory,  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  the  colony  ever  fined  a  bishop 
for  kissing  his  own  wife  on  Sunday ;  but  \  have  read 
more  than  once  of  such  fines ;  and,  if  no  laws  remain 
unrepealed  on  the  Connecticut  statute-book  quite  as 
absurd  in  their  spirit  and  general  tendency,  there  are 
many  on  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire: 
so  I  shall  let  my  rhetorical  flourish  stand. 

To  my  English  friends,  to  Mr.  Herndon  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Higginson,  and  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Wor- 
cester, I  owe  my  usual  acknowledgments  for  books 
lent,  and  service  proffered,  with  a  generosity  and 
graceful  readiness  cheering  to  remember. 

Nor  will  I  omit,  in  what  may  be  a  last  opportunity, 
to  bear  faithful  testimony  to  the  assistance  rendered, 
in  all  my  studies  of  this  sort,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  John 
Patton,  of  MontreaL  No  single  person  has  helped 
me  so  much,  so  wisely,  or  so  welL 

In  order  to  secure  technical  accuracy,  my  manuscript 
and  proofs  have  been  subjected  to  the  revision  of  my 
friend,  the  Hon.  Samuel  E.  SewalL  The  principal 
alteration  which  Mr.  Sewall  has  made,  has  been  the 
sabstattttion  of  the  word  ^  suflrage  ^  for  that  of  ^  fran- 
chise;'' which  latter  I  used  in  the  Continental  fashion. 
I  prefer  it  to  ^  suffrage,"  because  it  seems  to  have  a 
broader  signification;  but  I  yield  it  to  his  sugges- 
tioiL 
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I  would  gladly  have  dedicated  this  volume  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  John  W.  Browne,  whose  pure 
purpose  and  eminent  gifts  made  me  rejoice,  while  he 
was  living,  to  call  him  friend.  As,  however,  he  never 
read  the  whole  of  the  manuscript,  I  have  given  it  a 
dedication  ^  to  the  friends  of  forsaken  women,''  which 
no  one,  who  knew  him  well,  will  fail  to  perceive  in- 
cludes him. 

Bonos,  Stipt  1, 1861. 

Oabolinb  H.  Dall. 


TO,  Warrsh  Avxhus, 
Bonov,  Jannaiy,  1867. 
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THE  COLLEQE; 
WOMAN'S  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION. 

IN  THREB  LECTUBES. 

L— Tn  Chbhtiaji  Dbmaxd  amd  tbx  Pvbuo  Onxiox. 
n.— How  PuBuo  Ofooov  n  madb. 
m.— Tn  MsAnvo  ov  tbx  Lim  that  batb  xodifibd  it. 


Now  pTMi  the  daikm  on  tbjr  woiiuui*8  lip, 
(Love's  holjT  kin  shall  still  keep  consecrate,) 
And  breathe  the  fine,  keen  breath  along  the  brass. 
And  blow  all  class-walls  level  as  Jericho*s 
Past  Jordan.  .  .  .  The  world's  old; 
Bui  the  old  world  waits  the  hour  to  be  renewed. 

AuBOBA  Lkioh. 

TVio  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall,  — 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad 
In  naked  majes^',— feemeef  lordg  of  all: 
And  worthy  geemed;  for  Sn  their  looks  divine 
'fhe  image  of  their  giorkNis  Maker  shone, — 
Troth,  wisdom,  sanctitade  leyere  and  pore; 
Whence  tme  anthoci^  in  men. 

MiLlOll. 
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THK  CHRISTIAN  DKMAND  AND  THE  PUBUO  OPINIOH. 

"  SiiiM  I  am  eoming  to  that  holjr  room, 
Where,  with  the  choir  of  leints  for  evermore, 
I  sbmll  be  mede  thj  miuic;  as  I  oome, 
I  tone  the  iaatiumeot  here  at  the  door, 
Aad  what  I  must  do  then,  think  here  before.** 

Macikwald. 

'T^O  propose  an  essay  on  education  requires  no 
-^  little  courage ;  for  the  term  has  covered,  with  its 
broad  mantle,  every  thing  that  is  stupid,  perverse, 
and  oppressive  in  literature.  We  will  not  tax  our- 
selves, however,  to  consider  exact  theories,  or  suggest 
formal  dissertations.  In  these  lectures,  let  us  take  all 
the  liberties  of  conversation ;  pass,  in  brief  review,  a 
wide  range  of  subjects;  comment  lightly,  not  thor- 
oughly, upon  them;  and  trust  to  quick  sympathies 
and  intelligent  apprehension  to  follow  out  any  really 
useful  suggestions  that  may  be  made. 

Some  time  since,  we  laid  down  this  proposition: 
*  A  man's  right  to  education  —  that  is,  to  the  educa- 
tion or  drawing-out  of  all  the  CEU^ulties  God  has  given 
him  —  involves  the  right  to  a  choice  of  vocation; 
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/  that  is,  to  a  choice  of  the  end  to  which  those  faculties 
/  shall  be  trained  The  choice  of  vocation  involves  the 
right  and  the  fluty  of  ^protecting  that  vocation ;  that 
is,  the  right  of  deciding  how  far  it  shall  be  taxed,  in 
how  many  ways  legislative  action  shall  be  allowed  to 
control  it;  in  one  word,  the  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise." 

Thb  statement  we  made  in  the  broadest  way; 
applying  it  to  the  present  condition  of  women,  and 

intending  to  show,  that,  the  mQpient  aociety  conced^ 

the  right  to^education,  it  conceded  the  whole  question, 
unless  this  logic  could  be  dbputecL 


Men  of  high  standing  have  been  found  to  question  ^  C^fj 

a  position  seemingly  so  impregnable,  but  only  on  the  '^J    ^J^if 
ground  that  republicaniamia  itself  a  failure,  and  that  lO    0  ^  ^     i  ^y 
iHs  quite  time  J^t  Massachusetts  should  insist  upon     L  rj/    --^  - 
a  properly  quaMcation  for  voters. 

In  this  State,  so  remarkable  for  its  intelligence  and 
mechanical  skill,  —  a  State  which  has  sent  regiment 
after  regiment  to  the  battle-field,  armed  by  the  college, 
rather  than  the  court, — in  this  State,  one  somewhat 
eminent  voice  has  been  heard  to  whisper,  that  men 
have  not  this  right  to  education ;  that  the  lower  classes 
in  this  country  are  fatally  injured  by  the  advantages 
offered  them ;  that  they  would  be  happier,  more  con- 
tented, and  more  useful,  if  left  to  take  their  chance, 
or  compelled  to  pay  for  the  reading  and  writing  which 
their  employers,  in  some  kinds,  might  require. 

We  need  not  be  sorry  that  these  objections  are  so 
stated     They  are  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  objections 
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that  obtain  against  the  legal  emancipation  of  woman^ 
an  emancipation  which  Christ  himself  intended,  and 
prophesied,  —  speaking  always  of  his  kingddmT'as' 
one  in  which  no  distinctions  of  sex  should  either  be 
deeded  or  recognized.  Posh  any  objector  to  the 
wall,  and  be  will  be  compelled  to  shift  his  attitude. 
He  says  nothing  more  about  Women,  but  shields  him- 
self under  the  old  autocratic  pretension,  that  man, 
collectively  taken,  has  no  right  to  life,  liberty,  or  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  that  republicanism  itself  is  a 
failure. 

Our  hearts  need  not  sink  in  view  of  this  assertion, 
apparently  sustained  by  a  civil  war  that  fixes  the  sus- 
picious eyes  of  autocratic  Europe  in  sullen  suspense. 
A  republic,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  usurpa- 
tion, could  not  expect  to  stand,  till  it  had,  with  its  own 
right  arm,  struck  off  its  ^  feet  of  clay."  It  is  not  free- 
dom  which  fails,  but  slavery. 

The  course  of  the  world  is  not  retrograde.  Massa- 
chusetts will  not  call  a  convention  to  insist  upon  a 
property  qualification  for  voters,  neither  will  she  close 
her  scboolhouses,  nor  forswear  her  ancient  faith.  The' 
time  shall  yet  come  when  she  shall  free  herself  ftom 
reproach,  and  fulfil  the  prophetic  promise  of  her  je- 
rnblicanigmJbv  generous  endowment  for  her  women, 
and  the  open  recognition  of  their  citizenship. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  upon  facili- 
ties of  school  education.  More  conservative  speakers 
will  plead,  eloquently  as  we  could  wish,  in  that  behalf; 
and  suggestions  on  other  topics  need  to  be  made. 


V        V 
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We  have  already  said,  that  thee^iiaationaLjdgbts 
of  women  are  simply  those  of  all  hpnng^n  Hffnfl»i  — 
namely,  "  the  right  to  be  taught^all  common  brayich^ 
of  learnings  a  sufficient  usie  of  the  ae^e»  and . any 
higher  branchesi  for  which  they  shall  evince  either 
taste  or  inclination ;  the  right  to  have  colleges,  schools 
of  laW|  theologyi  and  medicine  open" to  them  ^Ihe 
right  of  access  to  aU  scientific  and  literary  collections, 
to  anatomical  preparations,  historical  records,  and  rare 
iDfmuscripts." 

/  And  we  do  not  make  this  claim  with  any  particular 
^1  theory  as  to  woman's  powers  or  possibilities.  She 
may  be  equal  to  man,  or  inferior  to  him.  She  may 
fail  in  rhetoric,  and  succeed  in  mathematics.  She 
may*be  able  to  bear  fewer  hours  of  study.  She  may 
insist  on  more  protracted  labor.  Whfi*^  ^^  rilnim  i«j 
thatjaoone  knows^  ^^yet^wbatL  women  are,  or^what 
they  can  do,  —  least  of  all,  those  who  have  •  h%%u  ^ 
^  wedded  for  years  to  that  low  standard  of  womanly 
achievement,  which  classical. study  tend9  to.fiUflJain* 
Because  we  do  not  know,  because  experiment  is 
necessary,  we  claim  that  all  educational  institutions 
should  be  kept  open  for  her;  that  she  should  be 
encouraged  to  avail  herself  of  these,  according  to  her 
own  inclination;  and  that,  so  far  as  possible,  she 
should  pursue  her  studies,  and  test  her  powers,  in 
company  with  man.     We  do  not  wish  her  to  follow 

K     any  dictation;  not  ours,  nor  another's.   ~We  ask  for_^^ 
'^    her  a  freedom  she  has  never  yet  had.      There  is, 
between  the  sexes,  a  law  of  incessant,  reciprocal 
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action,  of  which  God  avails  himself  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  family,  when  he  permits   brothers   and 
sisters  to  nestle  about  one  hearth-stone.     Its  ministra- 
^     tion  is  essential  to  the  best  educational  results.     Our 

V  ^vine  basis^  In  educating  the  sexes  together  under 
fatherly  and  motherly  supervision,*  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  highest  example;  and  ti'ic  result  will  be 
a  simplicityi  modesty,  and  purity  of  character,  not  so 
easy  to  attain  when  general  abstinence  from  each 
other's  society  makes  the  occasions  of  re-union  a 
period  of  harmful  excitement  Out  of  it  would  come 
a  quick  perception  of  mutual  proprieties,  delicate 
attention  to  manly  and  womanly  habits,  refinement 
of  feeling,  grace  of  manner,  and  a  thoroughly  sym- 
metrical development  If  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  this  —  the  divine  fashion  of  training 
men  and  women  to  the  duties  of  life  —  were  well 
founded,  they  would  have  been  felt  long  ago  in  those 
district  schools,  attended  by  both  sexes,  which  are  the 


*  This  docs  not  mean  the  raperviskNi  of  fklbw  And  mother,  but  that  into 
■ahrtnitkt,  nedkal  tclioolt,  and  wbat«T«r  •dnaUkmal  inttitutions 
may  ba  naairl,  tha  ooBtroUlng  and  protactang  inSucoot  of  both  tazaa  thoold 
ba  earriad.  I  bclirra  that  •rtry  univernt/  ihoiild  have  a  cultirated  and  ele- 
giac wmaan  (not  aaeaaaarilj  the  wifk  of  aar  of  its  oAcert),  whoaa  daty  it 
ahaald  ba  to  preaida  orer  its  MKial  U^  and  offer  tuch  allurrmenta  to  virtoonp 
plaaava  that  gambling4ioaMe  and  wotm  shall  lose  their  present  fasdnations. 
If  ywnf  Men  coald  aaaociata  with  rirtoons  and  lovelr  women,  andar  snitalila 
MMdas,  in  their  coUafi  lift,  thej  would  not,  in  general,  go  oat  of  it  in  taareh 
9t  dM  vioimia  and  onlorelj.  No  one  who  lires  within  three  miles  of  a  large 
■aad  donbt  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph.  An  age  and  a  rati- 
iych  which  diacnrds  the  cloister,  should  discard  a  doiataral  ftshioa, 
it  exists. 
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pride  of  New  England     The  classes  recently  opened 
by  the  Lowell   Institute,  under  the   control  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  are  an  effort  in  the  right     ^^ 
direction,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful     Here- 
tofore,  every  attempt  to  give  advanced  instruction  to    >s 
women  has  failed.     Did  a  woman  select  the  most 
accomplished  instructor  of  men,  and  pay  him   the 
Jiighest  fee,  she  could  not  secure  thorough  tuition. 
He    taught    her  without  conscience  in  the    higher 
branches ;  for  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  assume  that    ^ 
she  would  never  put  them  to  practical  use.      He 
treated  her  desire  for  such  instruction  as  a  caprice,     ^7- 
though  she  might  have  shown  her  appreciation  by       r^ 
the  distinct  bias  of  her  life.     ^6_daim  for  women  a      ^^„ 
share  of  the  opportunities  offered,  to  men,  because  we      i;w 
believe  that  they  wiU  never  be  thoroughly  taught    '^Sr 
until  they  are  taught  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 

The  most  mischievous  errors  are  perpetuated  by 
drawing  masculine  and  feminine  lines  in  theory  at 
the  outset  The  Gkxi-given  impulse  of  sex,  if  left 
in  complete  freedom,  will  establish,  in  time,  certain 
distinctions  for  itself;  but  these  distinctions  should 
never  be  pressed  on  any  individual  souL  Whether 
man  or  woman,  each  should  be  left  free  to  choose 
its  own  methods  of  development.  We  pause,  there- 
fore, to  show,  that,  when  we  spoke  of  a  certain  use 
of  the  needle  as  a  matter  to  be  taught  to  both 
sexes,  we  did  so  by  no  inadvertence.  The  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  is  even  now  common  to  both ; 
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but  metii  as  well  as  women,  should  be  taught  to  use 
their  fingers  for  common  purposes  skilfully.  Per- 
sonal contact  with  the  pauperism  of  large  cities  has 
sent  this  conviction  home  to  many  practical  minds. 

The  rough  tippetsi  mittens,  and  socks  imported 
into  the  British  Colonies,  are  the  work  of  the  Welsh 
fanners  and  the  Shetland  fishermen  during  the  long 
tempestuous  winter  nights.  In  writing  to  Liady 
Holland,  Sidney  Smith  pens  some  pleasant  words 
on  this  subject. 

^I  wish  I  could  sew,''  he  says.  ^I  believe  one 
reason  why  women  are  so  much  more  cheerful  than 
men  is  because  they  can  work,  and  so  vary  their 

employments.      Lady used  to  teach  her  boys 

carpet-work.     All  men  ought  to  learn  to  sew." 

All  men !  and  so  might  the  cares  of  many  women 
be  lightened.  Lict  us  candidly  confess  our  own 
indebtedness  to  the  needle.  How  many  hours  of 
sorrow  has  it  softened,  how  many  bitter  irritations 
calmed,  how  many  confused  thoughts  reduced  to 
order,  bow  many  life-plans  sketched  in  purple! 

Let  us  pass  over  that  portion  of  our  statement 
which  hints  at  vocation,  and  confine  ourselves,  for 
the  present,  to  that  part  of  it  which  looks  to  an 
unrestricted  mental  culture.  Nowhere  is  this  syste- 
matically denied  to  women.  It  is  quite  common  to 
hear  people  say,  ^  There  is  no  need  to  press  that  sub- 
ject Education  in  New  England  is  free  to  women. 
In  Bangor,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  and  Boston, 
they  are  better  Latin  scholars  than  the  men.    Nothing 
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can   set   this   stream   back:    turn   and   labor   else- 
where." 

We  have  shown  to  how  very  small  an  extent  this 
statement  is  true.     If  it  were  true  of  the  mere  means 
of  education,  education  itself  is  not  won  for  woman,     sj<  ^ 
till  it  brings  to  her  precisely  the  same  blessinfflTBat  "^-h^hi^^ 
it  bears  to  the  feet  of  man;  till  it  gives  her  honor, 
respect,  and  bread;  till  position  becomes  the  right- 

inheritance  of  capacity,  and^  social  influence  fol-" 
lowB  a  )f;nowlftHgft  of  math^mfttins  and  the  languages. 
Our  deficiency  in  the  last  stages  of  the   culture 
offered  to   our  women   made  a  strong  impression 
on  a  late  Russian  traveller. 

''  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  ?  "  said  Mr.  Kapnist, 
when  he  came  out  of  the  Mason-street  Normal 
School  for  Girls.  "  It  is  very  poor.  In  Russia,  we 
should  do  better.  At  Cambridge,  you  have  eminent 
men  in  every  kind,  —  Agassiz,  Gray,  Peirce.  Why 
do  they  not  lecture  to  these  women?  In  Russia, 
they  would  go  everywhere,  —  speak  to  both  sexes. 
At  a  certain  age,  recitation  is  the  very  poorest  way 
of  imparting  knowledge." 

To  all  adult  minds,  lectures  convey  instruction 
more  happily  than  recitation;  and,  when  men  and 
women  are  taught  together,  the  lecture  system  is 
valuable,  because  it  permits  the  mind  to  appro- 
priate its  own  nutriment,  and  does  not  oppress  the 
faculties  with  uncongenial  food. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion, no  theme  is  more  painful  than  that  of  the  in- 
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adequate  compensation  and  depressed  position  of 
the  female  teacher.  There  is  no  need  to  harp  on 
this  discordant  string.  Let  us  strike  its  key-note 
in  a  single  story. 

A  year  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 
of  this  neighbcnrbood,  separated  by  a  grasi«y  common, 
shaded  with  drooping  olms,  rose  two  ample  build- 
ings, dedicated  to  tla-  same  purpose.  They  were 
the  High  Schools  for  the  two  sexes. 

They  were  taught  by  two  persons,  admirably  fitted 
for  their  work.  The  man,  uncommonly  happy  in 
imparting  instruction,  was  yet  deficient  in  mathe- 
matics, and  considered  by  competent  judges  inferior 
to  the  woman. 

8ke  was  an  orphan,  with  a  young  sister  dependent 
upon  her  for  instruction  and  support.  She  had  been 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  one  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools.  She  was  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful; not  in  the  least  "strong-minded."  Neither 
spectacles  upon  her  nose,  nor  wooden  soles  to  her 
boots,  appealed  to  the  popular  indignation.  All  who 
knew  her  loved  her;  and  the  man  whom  we  have 
named  was  not  ashamed  to  receive  instruction  from 
her  in  geometry  and  algebra.  The  two  schools 
were  equal  in  numbers.  The  man  was  a  bach- 
elor, subject  to  no  claim  beyond  his  own  necessity. 
What  did  conmion  sense  and  right  reason  demand, 
but  that  these  two  persons  should  be  treated  alike  by 
society,  prudential  committees,  and  so  on  ?  You  shall 
bear  what  was  the  fact.    The  man  was  engaged  at 
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(a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  wealthiest 
class  in  the  community  intrusted  its  sons  to  his 
charge  without  question.  Single,  he  was  made  much 
of  in  society,  invited  to  parties,  and  had  his  own  cor- 
ner at  many  a  tea-table,  which  he  brightened  with  his 
\  pleasant  jokes.  He  soon  came  to  be  a  person  in 
the  town,  —  had  his  vote,  was  valnrd  accordingly; 
went  to  church,  was  put  upon  cominittees,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  calling  the  new  minister,  and 
so,  out  of  school,  had  pleasant  and  varied  occupa- 
tion, which  saved  his  soul  from  racking  to  death 
over  the  ruts  of  the  Latin  grammar.  Would  we 
have  it  otherwise  ?  Was  it  not  all  right  ?  Certainly 
it  was,  and  our  friend  deserved  it ;  deserved,  too,  that 
when  the  second  year  was  half  over,  and  there  were 
.rumors  that  a  distant  city  had  secured  his  services, 
the  committee  should  raise  his  salary  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  so  keep  him  for  themselves. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  The 
woman,  burdened  with  the  care  of  a  younger  sister, 
1  greatly  this  man's  superior  in  mathematics  and  pos- 
\  sibly  in  other  things,  was  engaged  at  six  hundred 
I  dollars.  It  was  not  customary  for  the  wealthy  fami- 
V  lies  in  that  neighborhood  to  trust  their  girls  to  the 
^tender  mercies  of  a  public  school;  so  she  had  a 
class  of  pupils  less  elegant  in  manner,  of  more  or- 
dinary mental  training,  and  every  way  more  difiicult 
to  control  Still  they  were  disciplined,  and  learned 
to  love  their  teacher.  A  few  of  the  parents  called 
upon  her,  and  she  was  occasionally  invited  to  their 
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homes.  But  these  homes  were  not  congenial  to  lier 
tastes  or  habits.  There  was  no  intellectual  stimu- 
lus derived  from  them  to  brighten  her  life.  They 
offered  neither  pictures,  statues,  books,  nor  the  re- 
sults of  travel,  to  her  delicate  and  yearning  appre- 
ciation. She  talked,  for  the  most  part,  of  her  pupils 
and  their  work ;  and  the  strain  of  her  vocation,  always 
heavier  on  woman  than  on  man,  wore  more  and 
more  upon  her  soul  Society,  as  such,  offered  her 
no  welcome.*  "~ 


*  ''Socklj  ofcvd  her  no  welcome.**  I  em  rtrj  well  ewere  thet  thie 
•lelemeDt,  tekeo  with  whet  I  ihell  elsewhere  indicate,  will  be  considered  en 
cznggeratkNi ;  bat,  with  e  soroewhnt  wide  end  reried  experience  of  the  United 
Sutet  and  ef  Ceneda,  I  maintain  it  to  be  true.  I  em  not  to  saj  what  is  true 
in  dM  ejree  of  otben,  bat  what  is  true  in  mj  own.  **  What !  **  some  one  will 
cxdaim,  **  education  not  a  fiassport  to  social  honor!  Where  was  there  ever 
a  couatrj  where  the  teacher  was  respected  as  she  is  in  New  England?** 
Theowlkally,  this  is  true;  and  I  have  known  a  few  bstanccs  in  New  Eng- 
Imid,  in  which  teachers  of  private  schools,  of  good  familr,  suocessftil  in  ac- 
quirinf  wealth  (not  necsssarilj  through  their  schools),  kept  an  eminent 
aodal  porition  Men  generallj  keep  a  (kir  position;  women,  rarelj.  To 
tesi  tks  truth  of  this,  let  me  prses  the  question.  To  whom  do  we 
all,  to  whons  does  the  Commonwealth,  owe  a  sacred  debt,  if  not  to  the 
ttnchsn  of  the  primaiy  and  the  grammar  schools?  Among  these  women, 
I  kuT*  Ibund  some  of  the  most  delicate,  high-bred,  and  cultirated 
wsmen  whom  I  kuTe  erer  known  of  the  same  age.  Let  anj  one  who  sees 
them  collerted  on  poblic  occasions  glance  at  them,  and  judge;  but,  in 
ciliaa  aft  laoal,  these  woomu  are  nerer  in  sodetj.  Their  meagre  salaries 
piuvuaft  them  from  dressing  as  ladies  must  be  dressed  for  a  large  oompanj. 
Tm  dw  same  reason,  their  boarding-places  are  obscure  and  looelj.  The 
mMdIe  dam  of  aitisana,  Sec,  who  send  their  children  to  the  public  schoob, 
no  intercourse  with  thoee  whose  reflnemcnt  seems  to  iMilate  them ;  the 
lam  look  down  upon  them  verjr  kindlj,  but  never  think  of  inviting 
them  to  meet  distinguished  people,  of  showing  them  rare  books  or  pie- 
ef  stimulating  their  worn-out  faculties  in  anj  wav.  Whj  do  we  not 
these  teachers  our  first  cars?  Should  we  not  be  more  than  repaid 
—if  pajrwe  mast  have  — bjr  the  cheer  and  comfort  added  to  the  school- 
Mens  in  which  our  children  are  to  be  taught  ?  I  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  bringing  these  tirsd  souls  into  contact  with  those  who  ought  to  refresh 
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"^  She  was  nothing  to  the  town.  She  hured  her  seat, 
and  went  to  church.  She  had  no  vote,  was  never  on 
a  parish  committee,  had  only  one  chance  to  change 
her  position.      That  was  to  remove  to  a  more  con- 

tbem.  It  doet  marvelloaslj  well,  antil  the  crucial  question  is  asked,  **  Who 
b  she?  **  If  I  answer,  **  The  teacher  of  a  primaiy  school,**  what  a  change 
of  countenance,  what  a  fading  of  the  cordial  smile,  what  passive  indifference ! 
and  this,  in  cases  where,  in  refinement  and  delicacy  of  manner,  the  young 
lady  might  pass  unchallenged  anywhere.  But  let  the  subject  of  my  experi- 
ment be  a  girl  of  genius;  with  such  cultivation  only  as  a  Normal  School 
oould  add  to  the  education  of  a  country  home;  deficient  still  in  the  minor 
graces  of  deportment;  too  energetic  and  adventurous,  perhaps,  to  be  elegant; 
and  toko  will  take  a  motherly  interest  in  her,  draw  her  within  the  charmed 
circle  where  she  shall  learn  to  cany  herself  .with  reserve  and  dignity,  and 
to  veil  her  flashing  powers,  that  they  may  warm  where  they  have  hitherto  * 
consumed? 

No:  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  believe  we  are  all  concerned  to  know  in 
what  sort  of  homes,  under  what  influences,  with  what  helps  to  health  and 
happiness,  these  lonely  and  isolated  girls  pass  the  hours  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  teaching.  It  concerns  us,  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  because 
theirs  are  the  direct  influences  idiich  mould  our  children;  but  I  scorn  that 
argument  It  concerns  ua  fkr  more  because  they  are  the  children  of  the 
same  Father,  engaged  in  the  most  tiying  of  human  vocations,  and  enti- 
tled as  women,  especially  as  unprotected  women,  to  the  sympathy  of  all 
mothers. 

Some  jrears  ago,  a  lady  not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  and  suddenly  reduced  in 
fortune,  went  to  Virginia  to  teach.  She  had  letters  from  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  known  her  in  her  early  home.  The  letters  were  delivered ; 
but  there  the  matter  ended.  But  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  make  a 
place  for  themselves;  and,  after  the  neighborhood  grew  proud  of  her,  she  was 
called  down  one  day  to  meet  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  to  whom 
one  of  her  letten  had  been  addressed.  **  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  called 
before,**  apologized  the  visitor;  **  but  there  are  so  many  of  theu  teachen!  ** 
She  had  no  time  to  say  more:  the  young  girl*s  cheek  kindled.  "  Madam,** 
said  she,  springing  to  her  feet,  **  I  desire  no  attention  from  you  which  would 
not  under  any  circumsunoes  be  accorded  to  your  daugfater*s  teacher;  **  and 
she  left  the  room.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  importance,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
young  teacher  was  soon  placed  in  a  position  in  which  her  good-will  became 
important  to  the  lieutenant*s  wife 

**  This,**  you  will  say.  **  was  at  the  South.  It  grew  out  of  that  spirit  of 
*  caste*  which  died  with  slavery.*'  Is  it  indeed  dead?  Is  there  no  spirit 
of  caste  in  Massachusetts? 
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genial  neighborhood|  at  a  lower  salary;  but  she 
thought  of  her  young  sister,  and  refused.  If  the  com- 
mittee heard  of  it,  they  did  not  offer  to  increase  her 
salary.  They  were  men  incapable  of  appreciating  her 
rare  and  modest  culture.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
oooramption  in  her  frame.  Had  she  been  happy,  she 
might  have  resisted  it  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever ;  but 
with  the  k-estless  pining  at  her  heart,  that  mental  and 
moral  marasmus,  the  physical  disease  soon  showed 
itMl£  In  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  her 
teaching,  she  began  to  cough ;  and,  in  less  than  three 
months  from  the  day  when  she  heard  her  last  class, 
she  lay  in  an  early  but  not  unhonored  grave.  The 
deep  affection  of  her  classmates  in  the  Normal 
School  had  always  followed  her ;  and  one  who 
chanced  to  hear  of  her  illness  brightened  its  rapid 
dedine.  This  woman,  herself  prematurely  old,  in 
conaequenoe  of  twelve  years  of  labor  on  the  Red 
Bhrer  of  Liouisiana,  the  only  place  open  to  her,  where 
her  abilities  were  appreciated  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  would  enable  her  to  sup- 
poirt  a  widowed  mother,  —  this  woman,  with  her  now- 
•oanty  purse,  supplied  the  invalid  with  fresh  flowers 
and  sweet  pictures;  and,  when  her  heavy  eye  grew 
weary  of  gazing,  gently  closed  it  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  scattered  rare  and  fragrant  blossoms  over  her 
unooosdous  form,  and  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
Tboce  flowers!  brought  daily  to  her  teacher's-desk 
by  a  friendly  or  loving  hand,  they  might  have  fed  a 
Ofrnving  heart,  and  saved  a  precious  life. 
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It  is  no  new  story.  You  have  heard  it  many  times. 
Do  not  reply  in  the  stale  maxims  of  political  econ- 
omy. Do  not  say  that  woman's  labor  is  cheaper  than 
man's,  because  it  is  more  abundant.  Unskilled  labor, 
we  will  grant  you,  is  more  abundant:  but  such  labor 
as  is  here  offered  must  always  be  rare  and  valuable. 
To  the  applicants  who  came  to  fill  her  vacant  place 
the  committee  said,  ^  We  cK)  not  expect  to  find  another 
capable  as  she  was.  We  have  only  to  select  one  that 
wiU  do.^^  Yet  they  had  not  been  ashamed  to  use 
that  capacity  without  paying  for  it!  iJalyignorance 
and  prejudi^jmd  custpm  stood  in  the  way  oC  its 
agpreciation ;  only  the  want  of  that  respect  which^a 
citizen  can  always  command  was  at  the  bottom  of 
her  social  isolation.  She  never  complained;  but  we 
complain  for  her,  sadly  conscious,  that,  until  men 
themselves  perceive  what  is  fit,  the  remonstrances  of 
women  will  be  fruitless.     One  such- word  as  that  ! 

spoken  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  White  at  Framingham, 
in  July,  1864,  is  worth  more  than  all  that  women  can 
say.  Nevertheless,  we  women  have  our  duty.  It  is 
to  convince  and  stimulate  men.  Be  on  the  watch, 
then,  for  such  women ;  and  claim  for  them  their  place 
and  remuneration.  Help  society  to  understand  its 
duty,  to  be  firank  and  honorable.  And  if  certain 
services  are  worth,  as  in  this  case,  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  pay  for  equal  services,  by 
whomsoever  rendered^  an  equal  sum. 
f  Since  I  first  began  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  a  very 
I  great  change  has  taken  place :  women  are  put  in  places 
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which  require  higher  culture  and  greater  administra-       [ 

tivc  capacity.    They  are  also  paid  better  wages:  these 

wages  are  not  yet  in  fair  proportion  to  what  are  paid 

tolhen  for  the  same  woric;  and  the  shameful  argu- 

ment  is  still  used^  that  we   employ  womeni  chiefly 

becEtiuJe  men  will  not  work  for  the  same  price.     The 

Boxbury  High  School,  the  ShurtlefT  Grammar  School 

in  Chelsea,  the   Normal   School  at  St   Louis,  and 

the  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  are  now  under 

the  charge  of  women.    In  the  list  of  teachers  from  the 

Oswego    School,  we   find   four  who   are   paid  one 

thousand  dollars  a  year,   and  eleven  who   are  paid     . 

seven  hundred  dollars.      Our  daily  press  is  very  well 

satisfied  with  this ;  but,  since  1860,  what  portion  of  a 

decent  living  will  seven   hundred  dollars  provide  to 

a  cultivated  woman?    When  the  salaries  of  the  St 

Louis  teachers  were  raised  in  1866,  the  principal  was 

obliged  to  express  her  indignation  before  her  salary 

was  raised  to  its  present  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

Had  she  been  a  man,  she  would  certainly  have  had 

as  much  as  the  principal  of  the  High  School ;  namely, 

twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     A  graduate 

of  Antaoch  College,  assisting  in  the  High  School  at  St 

Looisi  has    twelve   hundred  dollars,   where  a  man 

would  have  seventeen  hundred  dollars.     Miss  Brack- 

ett's  own  assistants  in  the  Normal  School  have  eleven 

hundred  dollars. 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Johnson  to  the  head  of 

the  Normal  School  at   Framingham   will   open   the 

way  to  a  similar  change  in  many  quarters,  if  what 
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Governor  bullock  has  not  disdained  to  call  the  "  policy 
of  Massachusetts"  is  consistently  carried  out  I  do 
not  know  what  salary  is  offered  to  Miss  Johnson; 
but,  if  it  were  equal  to  that  of  the  man  who  preceded 
her,  would  not  the  newspapers  have  told  us  ?  The 
comparative  value  of  these  salaries  is  not  shown  by 
the  figures.  It  depends  on  the  prices  of  gold,  and  of 
food  and  provisions,  each  year.  It  cannot  be  half  as 
great  as  an  inexperienced  person  would  think. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  female  teachers  of  Latin 
and  French.  School  committees  assure  me,  that  pro- 
ficients in  language  would  be  certain  of  good  pay  in 
our  high  schools.  For  the  most  part,  women  prefer 
to  devote  themselves  to  mathematics.  I  used  to  say, 
with  a  smile,  in  the  Western  States,  that  all  the  women 
could  read  the  **  M^canique  Celeste ; "  but  they  found 
Cffisar  and  T^l^maque  equally  uninteresting.  Later, 
Colonel  Higginson  bears  witness  to  the  impossibility 
of  getting  good  dassical  teachers. 

It  is  a  common  idea,  that  the  standard  of  education 
is  higher  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  may 
be  doubted.  More  things  are  taught  in  schools, — 
ologies,  isms,  and  the  like;  but  the  most  thorough 
teachers  are  not  the  most  popular,  and  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  in  the  best  minds  on  the  Ck)nti- 
nent,  in  En^and,  or  this  country,  so  great  progress 
has  been  made  as  has  been  generally  claimed.  There 
is  much  more  liberality  in  regard  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, but  no  more  in  regard  to  the  ideal  standard. 

In  one  of  Niebuhr's  letters  to  Madame  Hensler, 
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he  Bays,  in  speaking  of  Klopstock :  "  The  character 
of  the  women  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  time 
of  Klopstock's  youth.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind 
was  carried  incomparably  farther  with  them  than 
with  nearly  all  the  young  women  of  our  days ;  and 
this  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  the 
ootemporaries  of  our  grandmothers.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  the  influence  of  our  native  literature;  for 
that  first  rose  into  being  along  with,  and  under  the 
influence  of,  the  love  inspired  by  these  charming 
maidens.  For  some  time  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
the  ladies  of  Grcrmany,  particularly  those  of  the  mid- 
dle daises,  were  excessively  coarse  and  uneducated. 
This  wonderful  alteration  must  have  taken  place, 
therefore,  during  eighty  years,  —  between  1660  and 
1740;  though  we  are  quite  ignorant  how  and  when 
it  began." 

Passing  over  to  France,  we  encounter  the  reputa- 
tion of  Madame  de  SabliS ;  a  woman,  let  me  remark^ 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  afraid  that  the  march 
of  education  will  deprive  them  of  their  dinners,  as 
odebrated  for  her  exquisite  cooking  and  delicate 
confections  as  she  was  for  her  literary  ability.  In 
speaking  of  her.  Cousin  says :  ''  All  the  literature  of 
maxims  and  thoughts,  including  those  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld, grew  up  in  the  salon  of  a  lovely  woman 
withdrawn  into  a  convent  Having  no  earthly  pleas- 
ure but  that  of  reliving  her  life,  she  knew  how  to  im- 
part her  own  taste  to  society,  in  which  she  met  by 
chance  an  accomplished  wit,  whom  she  contrived  to 
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turn  into  a  great  writer.**  He  is  speaking  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  notorious  dissipation  of  the  period,  many  gifted 
and  many  virtuous  women  crowded  her  salon^ — the 
Princess  Palatine,  the  Princesses  of  Cond4,  de  Conti, 
de  Longueville,  and  Schomberg,  Anna  de  Rohan,  and 
Mademoiselle  lierself.  There  the  gentlemen  carried 
\  the  pages  they  wrote  at  home,  and  not  only  bore  witBp 
^  but  ac^pted,  the  criticisms^of  the  women.  They  had 
no  compensation  but  their  praises,  unless,  like  La 
Rochefoucauld,  they  were  cunning  enough  to  demand 
a  carrot  pottage  or  some  preserved  plums  in  exchange 
for  a  page  of  literature.  In  England,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  avail  ourselves  of  an  exceptional  education, 
like  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Remembering  the 
noble  culture  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  and  Mary  Stuart,  ^ 

of  the  sturdy  women    of  the  (Commonwealth,   we  \ 

might  surely  expect  a  greater  progress  in  the  national 
idea.  But,  if  its  average  could  be  found,  neither  the 
wife  of  John  Hampden  nor  Lady  Russell  would  ac- 
cept it  It  would  seem  that  our  standard  advances, 
if  at  all,  by  a  series  of  Hugh  Miller's  parabolic  curves. 
What  we  find,  depends  upon  the  point  at  which  we 
happen  to  test  the  eccentric  arc ;  and,  when  we  enter 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  are  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  analogy,  and  ask,  ''  K  the  ancient  Egyptians  ever 
mastered  the  Copernican  idea,  why  should  Gralileo 
be  imprisoned  to-day  for  insisting  that  the  sun  does 
not  move  round  the  earth  ?  "  The  stimulating  ex- 
amples of  noble   and   educated  women,  wnich  now 
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present  themgelves,  do  not  cheer  us  as  they  should, 
while^they  remain  exccptJonsT  tn  iiiukiiig  whati)rck- 
ens  wbuTdcall  *an  ^^  indiscriminate  and  incontinent" 
excunioiii  into  the  regions  of  female  thought  and 
literatorei  we  find  its  atmosphere  in  a  somewhat 
onventilated  condition,  and  are  reminded  of  an 
opinion  of  the  Druses  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  impertinent,  that  ^  literature  is  a  mean 
and  contemptible  occupation,  ^  only  /or  icomenj^ 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  ties  of  an  almost  filial  ten- 
derness linked  us  to  the  household  of  the  late  Judge 
Cranch,  we  have  often  followed  him,  unrecognized,  of 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  when,  returning  from  the  bench. 
Ha  climbed  Capitol  Hill,  one  hand  grasping  the  handle 
of  V>me  colored  washerwoman's  basket,  or  slinging 
her  heavy  bundle  over  his  shoulder  on  a  stick.  The 
dear  remembrance,  sustained  by  all  the  sweet  and 
delicate  courtesies  of  his  private  life,  has  always 
lain  side  by  side  in  our  mind  with  that  exquisite 
Essay  of  Elia  to  which  he  first  directed  our  atten- 
tion, in  which  a  noble  reverence  to  woman  is  incul- 
cated, and  we  are  taught  to  judge  every  man's  respect 
for  the  sex  by  his  demeanor  towards  its  humblest 
representative.  Yet,  if  Judge  Cranch  never  swerved 
firom  his  gracious  dignity,  Charles  Lamb  did.  Wo- 
man had  not  gained,  in  his  life-time,  such  a  hold  upon 
her  intellectual  rights,  that  a  dinner  company  dared 
chide  him,  when  he  said  of  Letitia  Landon,  *<  If  she 
belonged  to  me,  I  would  lock  her  up,  and  feed  her  on 
hcead  and  water,  till  she  gave  up  writing  poetry.     A 
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female  poet,  or  female  author  of  any  kind,  ranks  be- 
low an  actress,  /  think." 

We  do  not  quote  these  words  so  much  against 
Lamb  himself,  —  for  the  lips  of  Mary  Lamb's  brother 
must  have  been  thick  with  wine,  when,  with  "  stam- 
mering, insufficient  sound,"  he  included  her  in  so 
sweeping  a  reprobation, —  but  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  that  public  opinion  which  is  even  now  dwarfing 
tlie  ideals  of  the  best  men;  to  show  how  little  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  on  the  standard  of  the  most 
generous,  when  a  remark  like  this,  uttered  in  a  large 
literary  circle,  passes  without  criticism,  and  is  record- 
ed without  conscious  mortification,  —  recorded,  too, 
by  the  father  of  that  (Coventry  Patmore,  who  has 
known  how  to  offer  us,  in  later  times,  sugar-plums  of 
his  own  coloring — let  us  add  of  his  own  poisoning 
also  —  under  the  alluring  names  of  "  betrothals  "  and 
"  espousals."  How  far  the  facts  are  from  the  ideal 
standard,  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  a  lecture  lately  delivered, 
will  help  us  to  show. 

"  With  all  our  schools,"  she  says,  "  of  all  denomi- 
nations, it  remains  an  astounding  fact,  that  one-half 
of  the  women  who  annually  become  wiveSj  in  this 
England  of  ours,  cannot  sign  their  names  in  the  par- 
ish register;  and  that  this  amount  of  ignorance  in 
tlie  lower  classes  is  accompanied  with  an  amount  of 
ill-health,  despondency,  inaptitude,  and  uselessness  in 
the  so-called  educated  classes,  which,  taken  together, 
prove  that  our  boasted  appliances  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent failures." 


hi 
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The  ancient  sfandarc^  of  Italy  wuh  vory  high,  even 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  if  we  consider  only  tlie  liter- 
ary skill  or  mathematical  culture  frequently  desired 
and  attained ;  but  Anna  Maria  Mozzoni  may  con- 
oongratulate  herself  on  having  given  a  moral  and 
social  impetus  to  it,  which  it  has  never  before  received. 
Her  wise,  considerate,  philosophical  suggestions  will 
meet  the  cordial  welcome  of  all  right-minded  women. 
If  followed  out,  they  will  create  nobler  women  than 
Tambroni  or  Laura  Veratti.* 

f —  There  was  no  institution  in  England  for  the  proper 
training  of  sicku^gurges,  when  Florence  Nightingale 
went  to  Kaiserswerth,  a  small  town  near  Diisseldorf, 

jon  the  Rhine,  to  prepare  herself  to  take  charge  of  the 

"T  Female  Sanitorium.     In  Great  Britain,  at  this  mo- 

^  /  *  -■ — 

.  ment,  the  excess  of  the  female  population  oveTThc 
male  amounts  to  five  hundred  thousand  SCUls^;  and 
I  from  all  directions  we  hear  the  cry,  that  meti'-need 
V  cducai^  assistants.  What  is  the  country  doing  to 
aimt^er  Uiis  cry,  to  educate  her  five  hundred  thousand 
women  ?  In  1825  Dr.  Gooch  made  a  noble  appeal 
to  the  English  public,  in  behalf  of  educating  women 
to  be  nurses ;  but  there  was  no  response.  When  the 
first  school  of  design  was  started,  a  petition  was  drawn 
up  and  iignedj  praying  that  women  might  not  be 
taught,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  arts  which 
would  interfere  with  the  employment  of  men,  and 
^  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  " ! 

•  Vn  PaiM  Araati  odU  Culton  Fcmmioile  Fcti  •  ProftCto  di  Aium 
Ifftrk  ManHwi  llilaao.    18M. 
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Here  was  an  absurd  interference  with  the  right  of 
feeding^  on  the  part  of  these  petitioners !  As  if  wo- 
men did  not  want  bread  as  well  as  men ;  and  being, 
according  to  authorityi  the  less  intelligent  and  weaker 
sex,  one  would  suppose  that  to  help  them  to  find  it 
might  be  a  part  of  that  protection  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment stands  pledged,  and  for  which  their  property  is 
taxed. 

"  But,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  if  a  petition  were 
drawn  up,  and  handed  to  medical  men,  praying  that 
women  should  not  be  trained  as  nurses,  nor  taught 
the  laws  of  health,  I  am  afraid  there  are  well-inten- 
tioned men,  who  would,  at  the  time,  be  induced  to 
sign  it ;  but  I  believe  that  twenty,  nay,  even  ten  years 
hence,  they  would  look  back  upon  their  signatures 
with  as  much  disgust  and  amazement  as  is  now  ex- 
cited by  the  attempt  to  explode  and  sneer  down  the 
school  at  Marlborough  House." 

Another  noble  English  woman,  Mrs.  Barbara  Leigh 
Bodichon,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  called  ^  Woman  and  1[ 

Work,"  gives  us  the  correspondence  between  Jessie  l 

Meriton  White  and  the  various  medical  schools  to  ^ 

which  she  applied  for  admission*  This  lady  had  for 
several  years  had  charge  of  two  little  lame  children, 
one  of  them  her  own  nephew.  The  latter,  on  account 
of  some  structural  defect,  had  broken  his  leg  sixteen 
times.  Once,  when  suitable  attendance  was  not  to 
be  had,  his  aunt  set  and  splintered  it  herself.  The 
physician  who  examined  it  advised  her  to  apply  for 
instruction.     She  applied  to  fourteen  medical  institu- 
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tions  in  the  city  of  London,  asking  sometimes  for 
private  anatomical  instruction.  The  correspondence 
with  four  colleges  in  the  year  1856  is  given,  —  from 
the  8t  Greorge's,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. It  amply  bears  out  her  assertion,  that  she  was 
nowhere  met  with  solid  objections,  or  with  sensible 
and  logical  replies.  Sometimes  she  was  told  of  the  in- 
ddioacff  of  her  request!  The  University  of  London, 
which  was  legally  bound  by  its  charter  to  receive  her, 
treated  her  as  coolly  as  the  rest ;  and  in  no  case  was 
any  individual  regret  expressed  for  the  official  de- 
cision. 

-  Indelicacy,  forsooth !  Where  can  we  find  it,  if  not 
in  the  impure  natme  which  raises  the  objection,  and 
the  low  manner  of  thinking  in  general  society  which 
consents  to  receive  it?  May  not  the  mother,  who  re- 
ceives her  naked  new-bom  child  from  the  hand  ofi 
God,  fitly  ask  to  understand  the  liabilities  of  its  little' 
frame  ?  May  not  the  wife,  called  in  seasons  of  sick- 
ness to  the  most  delicate  and  trying  duties,  modestly 
ask  for  that  thorough  culture  which  alone  can  make 
those  duties  easy?  And  who  make  this  objection? 
Men  who  go  shuddering  and  half-drunken  into  the 
dissecting  room,  to  scatter  vile  jests  above  that  pros- 
trate temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost!  Men  who  see 
nothing  in  the  exquisite  development  of  God's  crea- 
tion, but  the  reflection  of  their  own  obscene  lives! 
Students  who  know  no  better  way  to  steel  their 
courage  to  the  use   of  the  scalpel  than  to  play  at 
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foot-ball  on  the  college  green  with  a  human  skull, 
holding  its  dignity  to  the  level  of  their  own  honor !  * 

The  best  hope  that  Jessie  Meriton  White  has  for 
England  is,  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors shall  consent  in  time  to  take  classes  of  female 
students. 

The  office  of  the  physician  is  as  holy  as  that  of  the 
priest:  formerly  they  were  one;  now,  at  least,  the 
physician  should  be  priest-like.  Irreverence  and  im- 
purity should  be  banished  from  medical  ranks.  The 
science  of  medicine  stands  in  great  need  of  the  in- 
tuitive genius  of  woman.  In  pursuing  it,  she  will 
need  the  steady  caution  of  man.  In  this  country  and 
in  France,  earnest  and  devoted  students  of  both  sexes 
have  stood  in  the  dissecting  room  to  the  benefit  of 
both.  So  let  them  continue  to  stand,  till  the  spirit  is 
known  by  its  fruits.  An  impure  man  is  no  better 
than  an  impure  woman;  but  impurity  among  men 
may  be  concealed.  Let  it  come  between  the  two 
sexes,  and  it  will  be  brought  at  once  into  antagonism 
with  society,  and  will  meet  its  true  desert  The  objec- 
tion reveals  the  secrets  of  the  medical  college,  and  is 
the  strongest  argument  ever  offered  for  the  medical 
education  of  women. 

If  women  are  to  practise  as  physicians,  some  means 
should  be  taken  to  protect  society  against  those  who 
are  imperfectly  educated.      WhaJt  a  de^reemeans  will 

*  I  would  gUdljr  expunge  the  bitter  reproof  of  these  lines;  bat  they  re- 
cord *  ftot  which  occurred  at  *  medical  sc^kool,  where  such  an  application 
was  made,  and  must  stand  as  histoiy. 
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always  be  doubtful,  until  men  and  women  receive 
their  degrees  in  tlie  same  way  and  from  the  same 
hands.  America  stands  greatly  in  need  of  this  pro- 
tection. Crowds  of  unauthorized,  half-educated  wo- 
meoi  some  of  whom  have  not  been  ashamed  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  have  attracted  such  sympathy 
abroad  as  only  a  different  class  of  students  deserve, 
are  thronging  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
haunting  with  th^ir  empirical  pretensions  the  purlieus 
of  the  seaboard  cities.  If  men  had  received  properly 
trained  women  into  their  colleges  and  medical  socie- 
ties, this  would  not  have  happened.  Cannot  such 
physicians  as  Dr.  Zakrzewska,  Dr.  Blackwell,  Dr. 
Sewall,  Dr.  Tyng,  and  Dr.  Ross  of  Milwaukie,  unite 
to  organize  a  Woman's  Medical  Society,  with  an 
examining  board  whose  diploma  shall  attest  the  char- 
acter of  the  member?  Dr.  Storer's  admirable  pam- 
phlet entitled  ^  Why  not  ?  "  points  out  an  evil,  which 
will  never  be  remedied  by  thrusting  empirical  women 
into  the  positions  now  held  by  unscrupulous  men.* 


*  Th«  ChrM  parts  of  this  book  hare  been  made  to  conform  to  th«  eeotoi 
tad  etatieCke  of  the  jrear  1860.  To  bring  them  up  to  the  jear  1860  would 
require  a  rrpetitioa  of  all  the  labor  originall/  deroCed  to  the  qoettkNi.  That 
would  be  uowiM  if  it  were  poeviblc,  for  it  eould  not  alter  the  bearing  of  an/ 
■fat— wnts;  and  it  ie  not  poeviUe,  becanee  we  hare  now  no  certain  values  In 
America.  I  had  from  the  first  intended  to  indicate  in  notes  anr  Important 
cbaagus  that  had  taken  place  in  this  decade.  I  had  earnestly  hoped  to  be  able 
la  eeutradiet  here  the  stateuscots  in  the  text  in  regard  to  medical  opportual- 
tius  for  women,  and  the  proper  training  of  sick  nurses,  in  England.  But  mj 
luflish  oorrespoodents  aasurs  me  that  I  hare  bo  occasion  to  change  anj 
IhiagS  that  the  focts  remiin  substantially  what  thej  were  when  my  maau- 
actipt  was  writtca. 

**  But,**  tajrs  some  watchftil  woman,  **  has  not  Miss  Gairett  taken  her  de- 
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And  what  have  we  to  say  of  our  own  country? 
Has  the  American  standard  reached  a  safe  altitude, 
or  must  we  admit  that  it  has  the  same  limitations  ? 
A  popular  width  of  view  we  have  certainly  gained 
in  the  last  half-century;  but  have  we  made  secure 
progress  in  the  right  direction  ?  Some  eighty  years 
ago,  John  Adams  wrote  of  his  wife,  "  This  lady  was 
more  beautiful  than  Lady  Russell,  had  a  brighter 
genius,  more  information,  and  more  refined  taste,  and 
was  at  least  her  equal  in  virtues  of  the  heart,  in 
fortitude  and  firmness  of  character,  in  resignation  to 


gree  fiom  Apothecmriet*  Hall?  «ii4  have  not  a  few  women  at  least  been 
trained  as  sick  nurses?** 

There  is  still  no  mttUutitm  for  the  training  of  sick  nnrses,  as  the  text 
asserts.  Some  few  have  been  trained  in  hospitals  and  the  like,  on  conditions 
of  service,  or  to  supply  the  need  of  such  institutions  themselves.  How  does 
the  matter  stand  with  Bliss  Garrett?  The  press  has  made  the  most  of  her 
success:  it  lies  with  us  to  exhibit  the  naked  truth.  After  applying  in  vain  to 
the  various  medical  colleges.  Miss  Garrett  went  to  Apothecaries*  Hall.  Here 
thej  refused  her;  bat  she  looked  up  their  charter.  She  found  the  word  in- 
dicating to  whom  degrees  should  be  granted  indetenninate,  with  no  character 
of  sex  attached  to  it.  Lawyen  told  her  the  hall  must  grant  her  a  degree,  or 
tunender  its  charter.  She  was  wealthy,  and  in. earnest  She  pushed  her 
advantage.  **  The  Apothecaries*  Hall  '*  prescribed  certain  courses  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  pursued  and  certified  before  the  degree  could  be  granted.  These 
she  pursued  in  private,  paying  the  most  exorbitant  rates  for  her  instruction. 
In  one  instance,  for  a  course  of  lectures,  to  which  a  man*s  fee  would  have 
been  Jivt  guineas,  she  paid  Jiflys  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the 
round  cost  of  these  preparatory  steps  must  have  amounted  to  two  thousand 
pounds.  All  honor  to  Miss  Garrett !  Should  her  genius  as  a  physician  equal 
her  energy  and  her  wealth,  she  may  gain  something  for  the  cause  she  has 
espoused,  by  the  honor  and  consideration  she  will  win  for  her  sex.  Apart 
from  this,  it  will  be  seen,  she  has  gained  nothing.  Bribery  is  not  possible  to 
ordinary  mortals;  and  the  conditions  of  the  degree,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling,  would  make  it  wholly  impracticable. 

The  case,  as  it  has  been  stated  to  us,  is  an  exemplification,  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  of  all  that  we  complain  of;  and  proves  our  statement,  that  women  have 
not  won  an  education  for  themselves,  till  they  win  with  it  its  legitimate  re- 
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the  will  of  Heaven,  and  in  all  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  Christian  life.  Like  Lady  Russell,  she 
never  discouraged  her  husband  from  running  all  haz- 
ards for  the  salvation  of  his  country's  liberties;  she 
was  willing  to  share  with  me,  and  that  her  children 
should  share  with  us  both,  in  all  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences we  had  to  hazard." 

Will  America  ever  offer  to  the  world  a  nobler  pic- 
ture ?  Is  it  at  this  moment  above  or  below  our  aver- 
age ideal  ?  ^  With  such  a  mother,"  said  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  Boston,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  '^  with 


Mhs.  For  their  opportimitiM  as  thiogi  now  lUiid,  all  orer  the  world,  women 
pajr  a  praniam  on  CIm  tormf  oflTered  to  men.  Let  them  take  these  opportuni- 
tioi  as  tools,  and  try  to  win  their  bread  with  them,  and  the  wages  offered  are, 
■8  a  role,  a  large  discount  on  those  offered  to  men.  Political  economy  has 
■irthing  to  do  with  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  this  is  most  erident,  —  only 
tha  eocnmoo,  habitual  idea,  that  the  wages  of  women  must  be  kept  down ; 
and  that,  to  do  It,  the  ralue  of  superior  labor  must  not  be  recognisod,  as  in 
tha  ease  of  the  lemale  teacher  quoted  in  the  text. 

Im  the  Report  of  St.  Mary's  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children,  in  Maty- 
Iskaaa,  I  find  Miss  EUaabeth  Garrett  mentioned  as  tha  General  MediaU 
Attendant  The  Deronshirs-sqaare  Nursing  Institute,  established,  I  think, 
by  Mrs.  Fry,  twenty  years  ago,  sends  ont  nurses  on  the  request  of  deigy- 
■•B.    Sereral  sisters  gWe  their  whole  time  to  It. 

King's  College  pays  one  thousand  pounds  annually  for  nurses  to  St. 
Mm*9  Home. 

Sc  Tboauu*s  Hospital,  where  nurses  are  being  trained  by  the  Nightingale 
flnid,  n^^ectcd  fifty  applications  in  six  months. 

The  excitement  in  England  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  colonial 
aetioa.  The  East-lndian  Goremment  has  lately  given  Lady  Canning 
twenty  thousand  rupee*,  to  aseist  in  building  a  home  for  the  Calcutta  Nurws* 
Instltnts;  and  a  movement  is  making  in  India  to  educate  native  women  as 
pbyeiGiaaa.  See,  hi  the  Appendix,  the  aoeonnt  of  ^iss  Nightingale's  School 
for  Nnrses  in  LirerpooL 

Sines  the  above  was  written,  in  January,  1867,  thrse  ladies  have  taken 
their  iigtisi  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  having  passed  a  good  examination,  in 
Endid,  arithmccir,  English  history,  and  Latin.  The  eoil  of  these  dsgreea 
Mi  BOt  transpired. 
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such  a  mother,  it  has  been  the  perpetual  instruction  of 
my  life  to  love  and  reverence  the  female  sex ;  but  I  have 
been  taught  also — and  the  lesson  is  still  more  deeply 
impressed — I  have  been  taught  not  to  flatter  them." 
Noble  words!     Gentlemen  to  whom  it  falls  to  de- 
liver annually  Normal-school  addresses  would  do  weU 
to  take  a  lesson  from  them.      They  would  wince  a 
little,  could  they  hear  the  criticisms  of  the  inctigirant 
giris  upon  their  actual  advice  and  praise.   How  wojJd 
these  men  have  liked  it,  if  at  fifteen  they  had  been 
«uldr^C^:fathe»jQL  an  nnbom  ^eneiatiQn.  whose 
especial  ^uty  it  was  ta  adapt  themselves  to  this 
sphere  ?     And  why  should  men  complain,  that  women 
I  look  to  marriage,  and  marrFage  only,  as  salvation,  if 
1  the  whole  tenor  oFffieir  own  itiHuence  is  used  to  em- 
I  phasize  it  as  woman's  ** manifest  destiny"?     "Are 
1  there  not  tim  married,  and  where  is  the  one  ?  "    What 
propriety  is  there  in  assuming,  in  advance,  thattEe~~~ 
spherejwhi^lLjnam^^  life  opens  has  a  stronger  Jiold. . 
(on  one  sex  than  the  other?  _ 

We  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  in  Grermany, 
France,  England,  and  America,  the  ideal  standard  of 
education  was  sufficientiy  high  over  a  century  ago. 
Why  has  not  such  actual  progress  been  made  as 
might  have  been  expected? 

Because  public  opinion  has  constantly  thwarted 
the  ideal  growth.  Eklucated  women  have,  for  the 
most  part,  wanted  courage~fo  do  what  is  right,  jm- 
less  sustained  by  men.     In  education,  for  the  duties 

which   they  are   acknowledged    to   be  superior,  ! 
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they  have  never  insisted  on  the  changes  they  knew 
to  be  necessary,  but  have  uniformly  succumbed  to 
the  masculine  idea.  Shall  we  blame  them?  Is  a 
coSfficriiTthe  fieart  of  a  family  a  pleasant  thing? 
Certainly,  the  hand  which  the  magnanimous  sympathy 
of  men  has  set  free  cannot  cast  the  first  stone.  The 
slowness  and  faithlessness  of  men  too  often  paralyzes 
the  best  efforts  of  women.  The  faith  which  Isabella 
showed  Columbus,  would  be,  at  this  moment,  a  grate- 
ful return  from  them.  Charles  Lamb  has  shown  us 
how  valueless  to  the  working  woman  the  support  of 
delicate  sentiment  may  be.  The  ringing  of  the  glasses 
round  a  table  dulled  his  exquisite  ear  to  the  fine 
spheral  harmonies  it  had  once  caught  He  broke,  in 
an  after-dinner  tilt,  the  very  lance  with  which  he  had 
pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  shield.  If  the 
ideal  standard  makes  no  headway  against  public 
opinion,  what  encouragement  to  our  hopes  does  com- 
mon life  offer? 

As  exquisite  beauty  of  water,  hill,  and  dale  lies  hid- 
den in  many  a  country  hamlet,  unheeded  by  the  guide- 
book, unsuspected  by  the  traveller  on  the  turnpike 
road;  so,  in  society,  self-sacrifice,  noble  daring,  and 
saintly  perseverance,  nestle  behind  the  prominent  fiul- 
nrc.  We  find  them  everywhere,  except  where  we 
should  most  naturally  look  for  them. 

There  is  in  England  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Female  Education  in  the  East  It  undertakes  to  do 
(dnroad  precisely  the  work  that  its  individual  members 
refuse  to  assist  the  community  to  do  at  home.     Con- 
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sequently,  their  printed  schemes  read  like  satires  on 
their  individual  convictions.  In  the  year  1835,  Miss 
Alice  Holliday  called  the  attention  of  this  society  to 
the  condition  of  women  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  She 
asked  their  sanction  to  her  attempt  to  educate  the 
women  of  Egypt,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  those  of 
Abyssinia,  whose  condition  chiefly  interested  her.  She 
had  pursued  a  severe  course  of  study,  unfriended  and 
alone,  before  she  asked  this  help.  She  had  studied 
the  severe  sciences,  the  antiquities  and  customs  of  the 
countries  themselves,  and  the  Arabic  and  Coptic  lan- 
guages. She  was  fortunate  also  in  stirring  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  certain  Miss  Rogers,  who,  unable  to  teach, 
was  yet  willing  to  accompany  her  friend,  and  devote  ^ 

her  fortune  to  their  mutual  support  As  these  ladies 
wanted  no  money  from  the  society  they  consulted,  they 
were  received  as  agents  without  difficulty,  and  reached 
Alexandria  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  At  this  time 
Miss  Holliday  wrote :  "  The  condition  of  the  Coptic 
women  is  truly  lamentable.  Their  abodes  are  like  the 
filthiest  holes  in  London ;  yet  their  persons  are  decked 
out  in  the  most  costly  apparel.  I  have  seen  ladies 
sitting  at  their  latticed  windows,  their  heads  and  necks 
adorned  with  pearls  and  diamonds  of  the  highest 
value,  their  bodies  covered  with  the  richest  silks  and 
velvets,  while  the  room  they  occupied  was  the  most 
disgusting  scene  you  can  imagine.  Smoking  and 
deeping  occupy  their  time.  Female  schools  have 
never  had  an  existence,  and  the  prejudice  against 
them  is  very  strong." 
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We  can  recall  the  argument  used  in  those  Eastern 
lands,  and  the  answer  which  civilization  offered.  "  I 
am  afraid  to  teach  my  women,'*  said  the  Turk :  ^  they 
are  already  crafty  and  impure.  To  gather  them  into 
public  places  is  to  offer  a  premium  on  immodesty, 
and  a  temptation  to  misconduct"  The  Christian 
answered  proudly,  ^  We  can  trust  our  women ;  yes, 
even  in  Paris  and  London." 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  Miss  Rogers  died ;  but  her 
friend  was  not  discouraged.  In  the  following  March, 
an  officer  of  state,  Hekekyan  Effendi,  came  to  inquire 
whether  she  would  take  charge  of  the  royal  women, 
one  hundred  in  number,  and  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 

.         '  sovereign.     Much  depended,  it  was  thought,  upon  the 

i  co-operation  of  the  oldest  daughter,  Nas-lee  Hanoom ; 

and  it  was  His  Highness's  desire  that  the  heads  of  the 
fsimily  should  be  formed  into  a  committee  to  extend 
female  schools.  See  how  this  Mohammedan  officer 
writes  to  Miss  HoUiday. 

^  You  have  no  doubt  read  much  about  hareems,"  he 
■ays,  ^  yet  little,  I  fear,  that  resembles  the  truth.  We 
pay  great  respect  to  women  and  aged  persons,  what- 
ever may  be  our  own  rank.  Our  children,  however, 
are  uneducated,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term. 
Besides  being  illiterate,  they  know  nothing  of  do- 
mestic economy;  and,  in  the  middling  and  lower 
dasses  of  the  community,  this  ignorance  is  so  pro- 
found as  to  endanger,  by  its  dire  consequences,  do- 

^  i  mestic  health,  peace,  and  prosperity.      This  want  is 

1  the  first  cause  of  slavery  and  its  concomitant  vioe^ 

n  8 
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In  seconding  the  illastrioas  efforts  of  Mehemet  All,  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  our  debasement  as  a  nation  to 
no  other  cause  than  the  want  of  a  useful  and  efficient 
moral  education  for  our  women.  In  giving  to  them 
enlightened  education,  we  shall  be  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  evils  that  afflict  us ;  we  shall  diminish  the  dan- 
gers and  misfortunes  which  proceed  from  ignorance 
and  idleness.  Habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  order, 
and  economy,  by  increasing  happiness,  make  us  mor- 
ally better,  and  will  secure  that  moral  training  to  our 
childre^  which  no  subsequent  effort  is  sufficient  to 
replace." 

So  true  is  it  that  the  value  of  words  is  compara- 
tive, that  aU  this  might  have  been  written  by  some 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  arguments  of  the  Turk  and  EfTendi  are 
very  familiar  to  us.  Modern  civilized  society  shuts 
u  women  out  of  schoob  to  protect  their  modesty. 
Modem  professors  tell  ushow  much  they  respect  wo- 
men,  and  value  mat^al^toini^^  v^yy  ^nmftnf. 

when  they  bar  the  pp*^^"  ^f  Ijfp  gySnaf  h^r  On  the 
27th  of  March,  1838,  Miss  HoUiday  went  in  state 
to  the  hareem.  She  was  preceded  by  the  two  janis- 
saries attached  to  the  English  Ck>nsulate,  bearing  their 
silver  wands  of  office,  and  accompanied  by  the  wife 
of  Hekekyan.  In  the  ante-room  they  were  regaled 
with  coffee  out  of  golden  cups  set  with  diamonds. 
Young  Georgian  girb  of  great  beauty  brought  sherbet 
and  massive  pipes  with  amber  mouth-pieces.  They 
Wiere  then  introduced  to  the  Princess  Nas-lee,  a  little  1 
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womHn  about  forty,  simply  dressed ;  and,  before  the 
interview  ended,  Alice  had  promised  to  spend  four 
hours  of  every  day  in  the  hareem.  She  began  with 
instruction  that  tended  to  civilize  daily  life ;  and  boxes 
of  embroidery  and  baby-clothes,  made  for  patterns  in 
England,  excited  the  first  lively  interest  She  declined 
all  invitations  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  hareem, 
although  promised  entire  liberty.  She  was  humUe^ 
and,  as  a  consequence,  wise.  She  did  not  expect  great 
results,  or  look  for  much  enthusiasm,  in  the  hareem. 

In  August,  she  writes:  '^  My  visits  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  most  cheering  success.    I  am  received  and 

.  I  honored  with  every  possible  distinction ;  but,  added  to 

my  school,  it  is  a  great  fatigue."      Her  character  in 

^\  every  way  sustained  the  effect  of  her  teaching.     She 

was  offered  thirty  pounds  a  month  for  her  attendance 
at  the  hareem,  but  thought  ten  pounds  sufficient,  and 
would  accept  no  more.  In  October,  a  box  of  presents 
was  received  from  England.  When  Hekekyan  was 
invited  to  look  into  tjiis  box,  he  seized  upon  some 
scientific  plates  sent  to  the  young  princess.  *'  Ah ! " 
said  he,  ^  these  are  the  things  we  need.**  The  Pacha 
was  captivated,  in  his  turn,  by  an  orrery,  and  a  model 
of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  The  hareem  sent  back  a  sim- 
ilar box,  and  Nas-lee  herself  worked  a  scarf  for  the 
queen.  Miss  Holliday  was  soon  ordered  to  translate 
some  of  her  books  into  Turkish ;  and  her  princesses 
wrote  touching  letters  to  their  English  friends.  Soon 
after,  we  find  this  indefatigable  woman  teaching  Eng- 
}  lisb,  French,  drawing,  and  writing,  in  the  hareem  of  a 
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late  Governor  of  Cairo.  Education  must  begin  with 
languages ;  for  Egypt  has  no  literature  to  offer  to  her 
children.  In  1840  Victoria  sent  to  the  hareem  a  por- 
trait of  herself,  which  was  carried  in  procession  and 
hung  with  proper  honors  by  the  side  of  .that  of  the 
pacha.  Very  soon  came  an  Egyptian  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Female  Education.  Scientific  instru- 
ments and  books  were  ordered.  An  infant  school  be- 
gan with  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.  The  hareem 
demanded  another  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Lieder  was  sent 
out  In  1844  a  male  school  was  formed,  and  Euro- 
pean teachers  imported.  The  young  girls,  who  had 
begun  with  needle-work  eight  years  before,  were  now 
studying  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  drawing.  "  What  a  change,"  writes 
Alice  in  1846, — **  what  a  change  within  the  last  ten 
years !  When  I  came  to  Egypt,  there  was  not  a  wo- 
man who  could  read ;  and  now  some  hundreds  have 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  best  books.  Year  after 
year,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  growth  of  a 
new  civilization.  What  a  change  has  come  over  the 
royal  family  since  I  first  entered  it!  The  desire  for 
trifles  is  preparing  the  way  for  our  noblest  gifts ;  and 
a  fatal  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  whole  system 
of  hareems."  It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  this  de- 
voted woman  farther,  to  know  whether  she  still  lives, 
and  if  she  has  reached  the  Abyssinian  plains.  In  this 
humble  way  began  the  great  educational  movement 
in  Egypt,  which  gave  strength  and  vitality  to  Me- 
hemet  All's  best-considered  plans,  which  has  sent 
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scores  of  yoang  princes  to  Paris,  and  will  eventoaily 
change  the  face  of  the  whole  land.       VV    ux^^''   y^  ^ 

Alice  Holiiday  succeeded,  because  the  ^  sinews  of  ^ 
war" — namely,  the  "purse-strings" — were  in  her  own 
hand!,  ^ry  similar  in  spirit  was  the  enterprise  of 
Madame  Luce  in  Algiers,  of  which  Madame  Bodichon 
has  g^ven  an  interesting  account  Madame  Luce  went 
to  Algiers,  soon  after  the  conquest,  about  1834,  and 
was  probably  a  teacher  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
resident  functionaries.  In  1845,  nearly  nine  years  after 
Alice  had  begun  her  Egyptian  labors,  Madame  Luce 
was  a  widow,  with  very  little  money  to  devote  to 
the  woric  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart ;  namely,  a 
school  to  dvilixe  the  women  of  Algiers.  Government 
was  already  beginning  to  instruct  the  men;  but  the 
Mohammedan  dread  of  proselytism  stood  in  their 
way.  The  women  were  in  the  worst  state, —  closely 
veiled,  taught  no  manual  arts,  having  no  skill  in 
housekeeping  even,  —  for  the  simple  life  of  a  warm 
dimate,  the  scanty  furniture,  give  no  scope  for  such 
skilL  To  wash  their  linen,  to  clamber  over  the  roofs 
to  make  calls,  to  offer  coffee  and  receive  it,  to  dress 
very  splendidly  at  times,  very  untidily  always,  was 
the  synopsis  of  their  lives.  They  did  not  know  tlieir 
own  ages,  yet  were  liable  to  be  sold  in  marriage  at 
the  age  of  ten.  Upon  such  material,  and  at  such  a 
time, — when  the  value  of  a  Moorish  woman  was  esti- 
mated, like  that  of  a  cow,  by  her  weight ,  —  Madame 
Loce  undertook  to  work.  She  had  a  Christian  cour- 
age in  her  heart,  which  might  put  many  a  man  to 
shame. 
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While  laying  her  plans,  she  had  perfected  herscilf 
in  the  native  tongue,  and  now  commenced  a  campaign 
among  the  families  of  her  acquaintance,  coaxing  them 
to  trust  their  little  girls  to  her  for  three  or  four  hours 
a  day,  that  they  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
French,  and  also  to  sew  neatly.  Her  presents,  her 
philanthropic  tact,  her  solemn  promise  not  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  religion,  won  for  her,  at  length,  four  little 
girls,  whom  she  took  to  her  own  hired  house  without  a 
moment's  delay.  As  the  rumor  of  her  success  spread, 
one  child  after  another  dropped  in,  till  she  had  more 
than  thirty.  Finding  the  experiment  answer  beyond 
her  hopes,  she  was  comp^ed  to  demand  assistance  of 
the  local  government  Men  have  no  faith  in  quixotic 
undertakings.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they 
complimented  Madame  Luce  upon  her  energy,  saw 
no  use  in  educating  Moorish  women,  and  declined  to 
assist  her.  She  waited,  in  breathless  suspense,  till  the 
day  on  which  the  Council  were  to  meet,  bribing  the 
parents,  clothing  the  children,  and  pursuing  her  noble 
work.  "  Surely,"  she  thought,  "  they  iviU  devise  some 
plan;"  but  the  twilight  of  the  30th  of  December 
closed  in,  and  they  had  not  even  alluded  to  her  school 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  it  was  dosed.  Nine 
hundred  miles  from  Paris,  without  the  modern  con- 
veniences of  transport,  what  do  you  suppose  this 
woman  did  ?  Could  she  give  up  ?  She  scorned  an  offer 
of  personal  remuneration  made  by  a  few  gentlemen, 
and  told  them  that  what  she  wanted  was  adequate 
support  for  a  national  work.     She  pawned  her  plate, 
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her  jewels,  even  a  gold  thimble,  and  set  off  for  Paris, 
wiiere  she  arrived  early  in  February,  and  sent  in  her 
report  to  the  Minister  of  War.  She  went  in  person 
from  deputy  to  deputy,  detailing  her  plans.  Poor 
Madame  Luce !  her  success  was  not  quite  so  speedy 
as  Alice  Holliday's,  whose  schools  had  doubtless 
stimulated  her  efforts.  Everywhere  she  had  to  com- 
bat the  scepticism,  the  indiiference,  tb6  lOfUtlai'of 
worldly  men.  There  was  no  Miss  Rogers,  with  a 
Jnd  heart  and  a  long  purse,  to  help  her  on  her  way. 
Nor  did  Madame  Luce  desire  that  there  should  be. 
She  knew  that  individual  efforts  of  such  a  kind  can 
^ J  never  last  long ;  and  she  was  determined  to  make  the 

government  adopt  and  become  responsible  for  her 
work.  Then  it  would  outlive  her.  Then  it  might 
redeem  thenation.     At  last,  daylight  began  to  dawn. 


\e  government  gave  her  three  thousand  francs  for 
her  journey,  and  eleven  hundred  more  on  account  of 
some  daim  of  her  deceased  husband.  They  urged 
her  return  to  Algiers,  and  promised  still  farther  sup- 
port So  perseveringly  had  she  wrought,  that,  eariy 
in  June,  she  was  able  to  re-open  her  school,  amid  the 
rejoicings  of  parents  and  children.  It  was  seven 
months  before  the  government  contrived  to  put  the 
school  on  a  better  foundation.  During  this  time,  her 
pupils  constantly  increased,  and  she  was  put  to  the 
greatest  straits  to  keep  it  together.  The  Curtf  of 
Algiers  gave  her  a  little  money  and  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy.  The  Count  Guyot,  high  in  office,  helped 
her  bom  his  own  purse.      When   she  was  entirely 
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destitate,  she  would  send  one  of  her  negresses  to 

him,  and  he  would  send  her  enough   for  the   day. 

On  one  occasion,  he  sent  a  small  bag  of  money,  left  I 

by  the  Due  de  Nemours  for  the  benefit  of  a  journal 

which  had  ceased  to  exidt     She  found  in  this  two 

hundred  francs,  which  she  received  as  a  direct  gift 

from  Heaven.      Thus  she  got  along  from  hand  to 

mouth.     She  engaged  an  Arab  mistress,  who  was 

remarkably  cultivated,  to  assist  her,  and  to  train  the 

children  in  her  own  faith.     Pledged  as  she  was  not  to 

instruct  them  in  Christianity,  she  had  the  sense  to  see, 

what  few  would  have  admitted,  that  such  instruction 

was  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable.     It  gave  them 

the  knowledge  of  one  God,  and  made  clear  distinctions 

between  right  and  wrong.     At  last,  in  January,  1847, 

the  school  was  formally  adopted,  and  received  its  first 

visit  of  inspection.     The  gentlemen  were  received  by 

thirty-two  pupils,  and  the  Arab  mistress  unveUed;  a 

great  triumph  of  common  sense,  if  we  consider  how 

short  a  time  the  school  had  been  opened.     Since  that 

time,  the  work  has  steadily  prospered.     In  1858  it 

numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  between 

the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen.     The  practical  wisdom 

of  Madame  Luce  led  her  to  establish  a  workshop, 

where  the  older  pupils  learned  the  value  of  their  labor, 

and  earned  a  good  deal  of  money.     They  had  always 

a  week's  work   in    advance,  when    the  wise,  slow 

government  put  an  end  to  it,  whether  to  save  the 

thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  which  the  salary  of  its 

superintendent  cost,  or  to  prevent  competition  with 
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the  nunneries,  Madame  liuee  has  never  known.  Slie 
thought  it  the  best  part  of  her  plan,  —  far  better  than 
teaching  the  girls  to  tarn  a  French  phrase  neatly 
for  the  satisfaction  of  inspectors,  tk^  g^ypyp, 
ment^  are  now  beginjiUjg..to  her  value. 

They  have  established  a  second  school  in  Algiers, 
and  several  in  the  provinces.  The  results  are  not 
miraculous,  but  they  plant  new  germs  of  moral  power 
and  thought  in  every  family  circle  which  they  touch. 
Such  names  as  those  of  Alice  Holliday  and  Madame 
Luce  have  a  great  value.  These  women  and  their 
labors  are  permeated  by  the  Christian  idea  of  self- 
sonender.  The  preponderance  of  this  idea  in  these 
examples  distinguishes  them  above  women  of  the 
past,  whether  German  exaltadaSj  brilliant  adventurers 
amid  the  perils  of  the  Fronde,  or  witty  loiterers  in  the 
mUm  of  Madame  de  Sabl^. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  proud  of  Mademoi* 
selle  and  her  princesses,  would  only  have  sneered  at 
Madame  Luce;  nor  would  Lady  Russell,  nor  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  have  foUowed  Alice  to  Egypt  cheerfully. 
Nor  do  these  two  women  belong  to  the  army  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  A  religious  devotee  has  in  her  a  mis- 
taken enthusiasm,  and  goes  away  from  the  world. 
These  women  are  doing  the  work  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs with  a  far  higher  appreciation  of  God's  provi- 
dence, of  the  uses  of  this  world,  and  with  all  the 
hindrances  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  simple  human  beings. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  multiply  such  instances  here : 
tbey  belong,  rather,  to  the  illustrations  of  individual 
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power.  We  mast  not  forget,  however,  the  existence, 
in  England,  of  that  circle  of  women,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Bodichon,   Mrs.   Hugo   Reid,   Mrs.   Browning,   Mrs.  |[ 

Fox,  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Bessie  Raynor  Parkes,  are 
honorable  examples.  We  have  such  lives  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Miss  Evans;  the  scientific  reputa- 
tion not  alone  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  but  of  Mrs.  Grif- 
fith, to  whose  masculine  power  of  research  English 
marine  botany  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence,  and 
who  still  survives,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  see  that 
knowledge  become  popular,  in  her  cheerful  and  hon- 
ored decline,  which  she  pursued,  for  many  a  year, 
unassisted  and  alone.  We  have  Mrs.  Janet  Taylor, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  teachers  of  naviga- 
tion and  nautical  mathematics  in  all  England.  Her 
classes  have  been  celebrated  and  numerously  attended 
by  men  who  have  been  long  at  sea,  as  well  as  by 
youths  preparing  for  the  merchant  service ;  and,  still 
farther,  we  have  in  cultivated  circles,  to  balance  the 
old  prejudice,  an  encouraging,  liberality.  A  review, 
published  in  the  Westminster,  after  the  issue  of  Miss 
Martineau's  pamphlet  on  the  future  government  of 
India,  shows  conclusively  that  any  woman jwho  will 
do  good  work  may  feel  sure  of  honest  appreciation. 
I£  she  does  poor  work,  she  will  only  the  more  provoke 
the  enemy.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  amSitious 
than  Miss  IVfatrtineau's  theme ;  but,  when  she  showed 
herself  well  qualified  to  handle  ii^  no  one  hacTahy 
disposition  to  consider  the  choice  unwomanly.  Buc& 
criticisms  are  the  exponents  of  the  osntury's  expe- 
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richce.  They  betray  the  unconscious  drift  of  the 
public  mind.  A  book  is  modest  by  the  side  of  a 
pamphlet  The  former  may  wait  its  day :  the  latter 
aspires  to  immediate  influencCi  if  it  does  any  thing, 
—  must  mould  the  hour.  It  was  once  the  chosen 
weapon  of  Milton  and  Bolingbroke,  later  of  Ward  and 
Brougham.  Is  it  nothing,  that  a  woman  of  advanced 
years,  writing  from  an  invalid's  chamber,  feels  herself 
competent  to  wield  it?  Was  it  nothing,  when,  by 
her  tracts  on  political  economy,  she  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  middle  classes  of  her  native  land,  for  which 
busy  political  men  could  not  find  time? 

Is  it  not  Godwin  who  says  that  ^  human  nature  is 
better  rea3  m  roniance  than  history''?  Every  actual 
life  falls  shoff  oT~i(s  ideal;  but  a  poem  dares  demand 
some  approximation  to  its  standard  from  the  whole 
world.  In  thb  way, "  Aurora  Leigh,"  into  which  Mrs. 
Browning  confesses  she  has  thrown  her  whole  heart, 
is  a  wonderful  indication  of  human  thought  and  feel- 
ing. In  this  country,  there  are  many  significant  signs 
of  progress.  The  name  of  Maria  Mitchell  in  astron- 
omy ;  of  the  women  engaged  in  the  Coast  Survey ;  of 
the  professors  at  Antioch,  Vassar,  and  Oberlin,  —  are 
familiarly  known,  and  have  their  own  power.  Only 
lately,  a  Nashua  factory-girl  takes  the  highest  honors 
at  the  Oread  Institute ;  and  its  principal  is  willing  to 
pat  her  and  two  other  graduates  into  competition 
with  any  three  college  graduates  in  New  England  for 
examination  according  to  the  curriculum.  When  she 
finished  the  education  she  bad  first  earned  the  money 
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to  procure,  she  left  her  Worcester  home,  and,  with 
quiet  right-mindedness,  went  back  to  Nashua  to  labor 
for  an  indigent  family.  As  she  tends  her  loom  on  the 
Jackson  Corporation,  she  will  have  leisure  to  investi- 
gate her  rig?U  to  these  acquisitions. 

In  support  of  this  "  exception,"  the  superintendent 
of  the  New- York  City  Schools,  long  ago,  reported,  that 
its  female  schools,  whether  by  merit  of  teachers  or 
pupils  or  both,  are  of  k  much  higher  grade  than  the 
male  schools.  Eighteen  girls'-schools  are  superior,  in 
average  attainment,  to  the  very  best  boys'-schooL 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
women  acquire  knowledge,  in  terms  which  remind  us 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  when  she  remarks  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  that  it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  read  to  him ; 
^^  for,"  said  she,  <'  he  takes  in  subjects  more  deliberately 
than  is  conceivable  to  us  feminine  people,  with  our 
habits  of  ducking,  diving,  or  flying  for  truth."  In 
speaking  of  her  classes  at  Vassar  College,  Miss 
Mitchell  says  (1865) :  ^^  I  have  a  class  of  seventeen 
pupils,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two. 
They  come  to  me  for  fifty  minutes  every  day.  I 
allow  them  great  freedom  in  questioning,  and  I  am 
puzzled  by  them  daily.  They  show  more  mathemati- 
cal ability,  and  more  originality  of  thought,  than  I  had 
expected.  I  doubt  whether  young  men  would  show 
as  deep  an  interest  Are  there  seventeen  students  in 
Harvard  College  who  take  mathematical  astronomy, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

At  the  session  of  the  Michigan  Liegislature,  held  in 
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1857-8,  petitions  were  received,  asking  that  women 
might  be  i)erinitted  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
State  University.  The  committee  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred,  took  counsel  with  the  older  colleges 
at  the  East,  whose  whole  spirit  and  method  is  as 
much  opposed  to  such  an  idea  as  that  of  Oxford. 
The  resi'lt  was,  that  they  reported  against  any  change 
for  the  present, — a  report  the  ino^re.  to  be  regrett^ed,  as 
Ann  Arbor  has  a  broader  University  foundation  than 
any  institution  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Staten. 
The  University  has  lately  petitioned  for  a  larger  en- 
dowment, and  again  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
its  advantages  for  women ;  Theodore  Tilton  pleading 
before  the  committee  in  their  behalf,  in  February, 
1867.  We  know  of  twenty-seven  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  open  loTrfeiT'ftnd  women,  of  which 
Oberlln  was  the  noble  pioneer.* 

The  highest  culture  has  been  claimed  for  women : 
it  has  been  shown,  that,  for  two  centuries,  the  ideal  of 
such  a  culture  has  existed,  but  has  been  depressed  by 
an  erroneous  public  opinion.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  steady  growth  in  the  right  direotion,  which  en- 
titles us  to  ask  for  a  ^  revised  and  corrected  ^  public 
opinion.  The  influence  of  mental  culture  is  a  small 
thing  by  the  side  of  that  insinuating  atmospheric 
power  and  the  customs  of  society  which  it  controls. 
AD  educated  men  and  women,  all  liberal  souls,  there- 
fore,  should  do  their  utmost  to  invigorate  public  opin- 
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ioiL     To  allow  no  weakness  to  escape  us,  to  challenge 

every  falsehood  as  it  passes,  to  brave  eVery  insinuation 

and  sneer,  is  what  duty  demands.     Gan  you  not  bear      ^     -  > ';  , ..  L 

to  be  called  "  women's-rights  women  "  ?    To  whom  Has    y^i./"    cL  ; ' 

the  name  ever  been  agreeable?     Society  gives  the  lie 

to  your  purest  instincts,  and  you  bear  it     It  calls  the 

truths  you  accept  hard  names,  and  you  are  dumb.     It 

throws  stones,  and  you  shrink  behind  some  ragged 

socisd^fence^  leayiog .  a  few^weak  women  to  stand  the 

assault  alone. 

What  influence  has  the  highest  literary  character 
of  America,  at  this  moment,  on  the  popular  idea  of 
women  ?  "  How  much  is  there  that  we  may  not  say 
tdoudj"  wrote  Niebuhr  to  Savigny,  "  for  fear  of  being 
stoned  by  the  stupid  good  people!"  and  upon  this 
principle  the  thinkers  of  our  society  act ;  not  a  word 
escaping  from  their  guarded  homes  to  cheer  the  more 
exposed  workers. 

Prescott  stabbed  Philip  IL  to  the  heart  without 
a  qualm.  Ticknor  could  give  a  life  to  the  romance 
of  old  Spain.  Froude  has  defended  Henry  VHL 
Our  best  poets  sing  verses  that  enslave,  since  the  song 
of  beauty  echoes  always  among  tropical  delights. 
"Barbara  Frietchie"  alone  has  been  written  for  us. 
When  George  Cvurtis  blows  his  clarion,  a  courtly 
throng  come  at  the  call  We  yield  with  the  rest  to 
the  charm  of  the  lips  on  which  Attic  bees  once  clus- 
tered. What  honor  do  we  pay  the  fair  proportions 
of  the  simple  truth  ? 

How  can  we  settle  questions  of  right  and  wrong  for 
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remote  periods^  without  knowing  the  faces  of  either  in 
the  street  to-day?  How  shall  any  one  honor  Marga- 
ret of  Parma,  an^  pity  poor  crassy  Joan  in  Spain,  and 
have  no  heart  for  the  heroism  of  Mary  Patton  ?  How 
unravel  with  patient  study  the  tracaneries  of  Eliza- 
beth Tudor  and  Mary  Stuart,  yet  ignore  the  compli- 
cations of  the  life  he  himself  lives? 

When  Mary  Patton  had  carried  her  ship  round 
Cape  Horn,  —  standing  in  a  parlor  where  the  air  was 
dose,  though  the  breezes  that  entered  at  its  open 
casement  swept  the  Common  as  they  came,  a  woman 
toldf  with  newly  kindled  enthusiasm,  the  story  of  that 
wonderful  voyage.  She  gave  her,  in  warm  words, 
her  wifely  and  womanly  due.  '^  She  saved  the  ship, 
Gk>d  bless  hcr!^  she  said  as  she  concluded;  and  an- 
other voice,  that  once  was  sweet,  responded,  "  More 
shame  to  her!'' 

"*  More  shame  to  her!'"  repeated  the  first  speakery 
as  if  she  had  been  struck  a  sudden  blow;  and  turning 
quickly  towards  the  girl,  beautiful,  well  educated, 
carefully  reared,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  her  twenty 
summers,  found  time  for  church-going,  for  clothing 
the  poon  for  elegant  study,  for  every  thing  but  sym- 
pathy,— "  More  shame ! "  she  repeated:  "What!  for 
saving  life  and  property?" — "Better  that  they  should 
til  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  **  returned  her  fniniS, 
"  than  that  one  woman  should  st^p  out  of  her 
sphere^'*.  Ah!  the  Infinite  Father  knows  how.  to 
educate  the  public  opinion  that  we  need  Now  and 
then  he  lifts  a  woman,  as   he    did    Mary  .Pattoni 
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inst  her  will  out  of  her  ordinary  routine;  and, 
while  all  the  world  gaze  at  her  with  tender  sympathy, 
they  half  accept  the  coming  future. ,  I 

Does  it  sadden  ypu,  that  we  should  repeat  such 
words  ?  They  did  not  shock  the  ears  on  which  they 
fell ;  they  met  no  farther  rebuke  than  one  astonished 
question.  Yet  what  did  they  represent?  Not  the 
public  opinion  of  Mary  Patton.  The  New- York  un- 
derwriters, when  they  voted  her  a  thousand  dollars, 
I  were  a  fit  gauge  of  that  It  was  the  public  opinion 
of  the  "  right  of  vocation  "  that  the  young  girl  uncon- 
sciously betrayed.  Harsh  words  die  on  our  lips,  as 
we  think,  ^'  This  girl's  life  is  aimless.  She  would 
\  gladly  do  some  noble  work,  but  society  does  not  help 
her.  She  lacks  courage  to  stand  alone,  and  envies 
the  very  woman  she  decries." 

"Public  opinion  is  of  slow  growth,"  you  retort: 
"do  not  charge  its  corruptions  on  the  people  of  to- 
day." 

The  people  of  to-day  are  responsible  for  any  cor- 
ruptions  which^tEeydo  not  reject 

We  Tiave  seen  that  the  standard  of  womanly 
education  does  not  lead  wh^re^.  it  Would,  because 
contooUedby  a  puj|;>Uc  -Qpini£«i..whick.  demands  too 
little.  It  becomes.  uaAere  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  that  public  opinion,  and  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  lives  which  have  been  lived  in  its  despite.    " 
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"  A  goremtd  tluwght,  thinking  no  tboagfat  but  good, 
Makat  crowdod  booaet,  boljr  folitnde.** 

8am$erii  Bock  qf  Good  QmnnU, 

nPHE  existing  pablic  opinion  with  regard  to  woman 

-^    has  been  formed  by  the  influence  of  heathen 

and  institutions,  kept  up  by  a  mistaken  study  of  the 

classicfly — a  study  so  pursued,  that  Athens  and  Rome, 

Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  are  more  responsible  for 

the  popular  views  of  woman,  and  for  the  popular  mis- 

Wy>>  takes  in  regard  to  man's  position  toward  her,  than 

(^    ^y      any  thing  that  has  been  written  later. 

y^       r  This  influence  pervades  all  history;  and  so  the 

study  of  history  becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  source  of 

still  greater  and  more  specious  error,  except  to  a  few 

I  rare  and  original  minds,  whose  eccentricities  have 

been  pardoned  to  their  genius,  but  who  have  never 

I  influenced  the  world  to  the  extent  that  they  have 

^been  influenced  by  it 

The  adages  or  proverbs  of  all  nations  are  the  out- 
growths of  their  first  attempts  at  civilization.  They 
began  at  a  time  which  knew  neither  letter-paper  nor 
the  printing-press;  and  they  perpetuate  the  rudest 
ideas,  such  as  are  every  way  degrading  to  womanly 
▼irtoe.    The  influence  of  general  literature  is  impelled 
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by  the  mingled  current  For  many  centuries,  it  was 
the  outgrowth  of  male  minds  only,  of  such  as  had 
been  drilled  for  seven  years  at  least  into  all  the  hea-  I 

thenisms  of  which  we  speak. 

. .  Women^  when  they  first  be^n  to  work,  followed 
tne  masculine  idea,  shared  the  masculine  culture.  As 
a  portion  of  general  literature,  tliejg^.  as  the  most 
popular,  exgrtethe^ widest  sway.  No  educational  in- 
fiaence  in  this  country  compares  with  it;  even  that  of 
the  pulpit  looks  trivial  beside  it  Ther^  are  thousands 
whom  that  influence  never  reaches;  hardly  one  who 
cannot  beg  or  buy  a  newspaper,  with  its  story  by  some 
**  Sylvanus  Cobb."  . 

From  the  first  splash  of  the  Atlantic  on  a  Mas- 
sachusetts beach  to  the  farthest  cailon  which  the 
weary  footsteps  of  the  Mormon  women  at  this  mo- 
ment press;  from  the  shell-bound  coast  of  Florida, 
hung  with  garlands  of  orange  and  lime,  to  the  cold, 
green  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  in  their  fretted  chalice 
of  copper  and  gold, — the  novel  holds  its  way.  On 
the  railroad,  at  the  depot,  in  the  Irish  hut,  in  the  Indian 
lodge,  on  the  steamer  and  the  canal-boat,  in  the  Fifth- 
avenue  palace,  and  the  Five-Points  den  of  infamy,  its 
shabby  livery  betrays  the  woric  that  it  is  doing. 

Until  very  lately,  it  has  kept  faith  with  history  and 
the  classics ;  but  it  is  passinglnore  and  more  into  the 
hands^of  women, — oif  late  into  the  hands  of  noble 
land  independent  women ;  and  there  are  signs  which 
indicate  that  it  may  soon  become  a  potent  mfluence 
of  redemption.     It  has  thus  far  done  infinite  harm,  by 
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drawing  false  distinctions  between  the  masculine  and  ij 
feminine  elements  of  human  nature,  and  perpetuating,  I    ^ 
through  the  influence  of  genius  often  intensi/yingy  the  In 
educational  power  of  a  false  theory  of  love.  ' 

Social  customs  follow  in  the  train  of  liteiuture;  and 
sometimes  in  keeping  with  popular  errors,  but  oftener 
in  stem  opposition  to  them,  are  the  lives  and  labors 
of  remarkable  individuals  of  both  sexes, — lives  that 
show,  if  they  show  nothing  else,  how  much  the  res- 
olute endeavor  of  one  noble  heart  may  do  towards 
making  real  and  popular  its  own  convictions. 

The  influence  of  newspapers  sustains,  of  course, 
the  general  current  derived  from  all  these  sources. 
Public  opinion,  then,  flows  out  of  these  streams, — 
'  '  out  of  dassicar  literature,  history,  general' reading, 

.and  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  all  lands;  out  of  social    ^ 
s      "^     conventions,  and  customs  and  newspapers.     These 
%    /   ^  %eams  set  one  way.      Only  individual  influences  re- 

main,  to  stem  their  united  foi^ 

)  ^ — *—— 

We  must  treat  of  them  more  at  length,  and  first  of 
the  classics.  Until  very  lately,  there  were  no  proper 
helps  to  the  study  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman 
mythology.  It  was  studied  by  the  letter,  and  made 
to  have  more  or  less  meaning,  according  to  the  teacher 
who  interpreted  it  Lempric^re  had  no  room  for  moral 
deductions  or  symbolic  indications;  his  columns  read 
like  a  criminal  report  in  the  ^  New- York  Herald." 
The  Egyptian  mythology  was,  doubtless,  an  older  ofT- 
sboot  from  the  same  stem.  Many  of  its  ceremoniets 
its  symbols,  and  its  idols,  must  be  confused  by  the  un- 
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instructed  mind  with  realities  of  the  very  lowest,  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  said,  of  the 
most  revolting  stamp.  The  Greek  classics,  so  far  as 
I  know  them,  present  a  singular  mixture  of  influ- 
ences; but,  where  woman  is  concerned,  the  lowest 
certainly  preponderate.  We  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
Homer  and  ^schylus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon,  from  our  library ;  but  of  how  many  poets 
and  dramatists,  from  the  few  fragments  of  Pindar  and 
Anacreon  down  through  the  tragic  poets, — down, 
very  far  down,  indeed,  to  Aristophanes, — can  we  say 

rjmuch? 
There  need  be  no  doubt  about  Aristophanes.  The 
world  would  be  the  purer,  and  all  women  grateful,  if 
every  copy  of  his  worics,  and  every  coarse  inference 
^^^om  them,  could  be  swept  out  of  existence  to-morrow. 
When  we  find  a  noble  picture  in  Xenophon,  it  had  a 
noble  original,  like  Panthea  in  Persia,  as  old  perhaps 
as  that  fine  saying  in  the  Heetopades  which  all  the 
younger  Veds  disown.  When  we  find  an  ignoble 
thotightf  it  seems  to  have  been  born  out  of  hb  Greek 
experience.  Transported  by  a  fair  ideal,  Plato  asks, 
in  his  ^  Republic,"  ^  Should  not  this  sex,  which  we  con- 
demn to  obscure  duties,  be  destined  to  functions  the 
most  noble  and  elevated  ?  "  But  it  was  only  to  take 
back  the  words  in  his  ^^  Timaeus,"  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  society  that  refused  to  let  the  v(rife  sit  at  table  with  the 
husband,  and  whose  young  wives  were  hot  ^tame" 
enough  to  speak  to  their  husbands^  if  we  may  believe 
the  words  of  Xenophon,  until  after  months  of  mar- 
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riage.    When  Ischomachus,  the  model  of  an  Athenian 
hosbandi  and  the  friend  of  Socrates,  asked  his  wife  if 
j  Bhe  knew  whether  he  had  married  her  for  love,  "  I 

know  nothing/'  she  replied,  ^'  bat  to  be  faithful  to  you, 
j  and  to  learn  what  you  teach.**    He  responded  by  an 

t  exhortation  on  ^slaying  cU  home^  which  has  come 

down  to  posterity,  and  left  her,  with  a  kiss,  for  the 
saloon  of  Aspasia !  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  even  when 
they  find  no  better  representatives  than  Dr.  Wolcott 
and  Tom  Moore,  still  continue  to  crown  the  wine-cup, 
and  impart  a  certain  grace  to  unmanly  orgies.  A 
late  French  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  call  Euripides 
^a  woman-hater,  who  could  not  pardon  Zeus  for 
having  made  woman  an  indispensable  agent  in  the 
preservation  of  the  species.*'  In  his  portraits  of 
Iphigenia  and  Macaria,  Euripides  follows  his  concep- 
tion of  heroic^  not  human  nature.  They  are  demi« 
goddesses;  yet  how  are  their  white  robes  stained! 
Iphigenia  says, — 

"  More  tluui  a  thoamid  womaii  is  one  man 
Worthjr  to  tee  Um  light  of  daj;  ** 

a  sentiment  which  has  prevailed  ever  since. 

**  Silcoot  and  a  cfaatta  reterrt 
k  wonaB't  g«Bttiii«  praite,  and  to  ramaia 
Qiiiot  within  the  booM,** 

proceeds  Macaria,  and  still  farther:  — 

**0f  praepotooiftitarteottld  Iforoi 
Otdmcftilhopt? 

A  poor  Ibrtaken  riripii  who  woald  dtigv 
To  tako  la  marriago  ?    Who  woald  wiih  for 
From  one  lo  wretched  ?    Better,  then,  to  die 
Tbaa  bear  each  oadeeerrM  mieertee  1  ** 
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Here  is  the  popular  idea  which  curses  society  to-dayy 
-^no  vocation  possible  to  woman,  if  she  may  not  be  a 
wife,  and  bear  children :  and  these  are  favorable  speci- 
mens;  thejf  show  the  practical  tendeflQJfig  of  the  veyy 
best  of  Euripides.  The  heroic  portions  are  like  Miri- 
am's  song,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  and  our 
experiences. 

In  speaking  of  Aristophanes,  I  do  not  speak  igno- 
rantly.  I  know  how  much  students  consider  them- 
selves indebted  to  him  for  details  of  manners  and 
customs,  for  political  and  social  hints,  for  a  sort  of 
Dutch  school  of  pen-painting. 

But  if  a  nation's  life  be  so  very  vile,  if  crimes  that 
we  cannot  name  and  do  not  understand  be  among 
its  amusements,  why  permit  the  record  to  taint  the 
mind  and  inflame  the  imagination  of  youth  ?  Why 
put  it  with  our  own  hands  into  the  desks  of  those 
in  no  way  prepared  to  use  it?  Would  you  have  wit 
and  humor?  Sit  down  with  Douglas  Jerrold,  or  to 
the  genial  table  spread  by  our  Boston  Autocrat,  and 
you  will  have  no  relish  left  for  the  coarse  fare  of  the 
Athenian.  One  of  the  most  vulgar  assaults  ever 
made  upon  the  movement  to  elevate  woman  in  this 
country  was  made  in  a  respectable  quarterly  by  a 
Greek  scholar.  It  was  sustained  by  quotations^  from 
Aristophanes,  and  concluded  by  copious  tojgu^tions 
Irom  one  of  his  liveliest  plays^  offered  as  a  specimen 
of  The  ^*riot  and  misrule''  that  we  ambitious, womeiL. 
wer^j[ea4y^tn!  .inaugurate.     Coarser  words  still  our 


/      Greek  scholar  might  have  taken  from  the  same  source 

J  a 
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to  illustrate  his  theory.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
nineteenth  century  would  bear  liinxs^  insinuations, 
sneers,  any  thing  but  plain  speaking.  We  have 
limits :  he  observed  them,  and  forbore.  Women  some- 
times talk  of  Aristophanes  as  if  they  had  read  his 
plays  with  pleasure;  a  thing  for  which  we  can  only 
account  by  supposing  that  they  do  not  take  the  whole 
significance  of  what  they  read, — and  this  is  often  the 
case  with  men.  But  a  college  furnishes  helps.  The 
I  mysteries  of  the  well-thmnbed  English  key  are  trans- 

lated afresh  into  what  we  may  call  ^  college  slang,'' 
illustrated  oftentimes  by  clever  if  vulgar  caricatures, 
where  a  few  significant  lines  tell  in  a  moment  what 
,.  a  pure  mind  would   have  pondered  years  without 

,*  perceiving;  and  if,  perchance,  some  modest  woman 

finds  her  friend  or  lover  at  this  work,  society  says 
only :  ^  You  should  not  have  touched  the  young 
man's  book.  Tfliat  h&lTA  for  BtiSr  to  amuse  himself? 
—  only  women  should  never  find  it  out!    Keep  them 


ure,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  men.     What  busi- 


* 


} '  ;.,'['  *  .1 '  ^leas  hadyog  to  know  the  meaning  of  those  pencil 
markii?" 

Even  St  John  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  Aris- 
tophanes.* ^  With  an  art  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
no  mean  proficient,"  he  begins,  ^  he  opens  up  a  more 
culpable  source  of  interest  in  the  frequent  satire  of 
▼ioes  condemned  as  commonly  as  they  are  practised. 
He  unveils  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  with  a  fearless 


*  Maiiatw  and  CatCoau  of  Gricct,  yoI.  i.  p.  StT. 
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men  of  the  world  accept  l;1ie  stainless  virginity  of 
Christ  as  the  world's  pattern  of  highest  manliness  ? 

Passing  from  Greece  to  Rome,  you  will  see  that 
even  as  we  owe  to  Roman  law,  before  the  time  of. 
Justinian,  almost  all  that  is  obnoxious  in  the  English, 
retaining  still  the  strange  old  Latin  terms  which  were 
applied  to  our  relations  in  a  very  barbarous  state  of 
society ;  so  we  owe  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  the 
influence  of  satirists  like  Horace  and  Juvenal,  almost 
all  the  wide-spread  heresies  in  regard  to  human  na- 
ture :  if  we  had  but  time  to  look  at  it,  we  might  say 
Calvinism  among  the  rest.  I 

The  views  of  women  are  still  lower.     Caesar  and  " 

Cicero  may  be  abstract  nullities  to  our  yoimg  student; 
but  what  can  he  learn  from  Ovid?  It  is  not  delicate 
to  name  the  ^  Art  of  Love."  In  simple,  honest  truth, 
it  is  the .  same  to  read  the  Metamorphoses.  You 
cannot  ventilate  a  gross  man's  atmosphere;  all  the 
Betsy  Trotwoods  must  toss  their  cushions  on  the  lawn 
when  he  leaves  the  roono.  It  is  the  old  difference  be- 
tween ^  Don  Juan  "  and  ^  Childe  Harold,"  only  less.  In 
the  first,  the  unvarnished  play  of  passion  may  disgust 
you  until  it  instructs;  in  the  second,  you  have  the 
despairing  misanthropy,  the  false  philosophy,  the 
devil  in  Grabriel's  own  garment,  which  is  always 
fascinating  to  the  young,  morbid  with  the  stimulus 
of  growth,  and  which  you  might  mistake  for  piety  if 
you  did  not  know  it  was  bom  of  the  lassitude  left  by 
excess. 

Latin  mythology  was  but  the  corruption  of  the 
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ran  the  nsk  of  hearing  from  their  favorite  doctor  of 
divinity,  instead  of  sound  scriptural  exhortation,  some 
doctrine  whisked  out  of  Epicurus,  by  a  clever  but 
unconscious  leger-de-plume. 

Do  not  tell  us,  O  excellent  man!  that  you  have 
gone  through  all  this  training,  and  come  out  with 
your  soul  unstained.  We  look  at  you,  and  see  a 
temperament  cold  as  ice,  passions  and  imagination 
that  were  never  at  a  blood-heat  since  you  were  born, 
that  never  translated  the  cold  paper  image  into  the 
warm  deed  of  your  conscious  mental  life;  and  you 
shall  not  answer  for  us,  nor  for  our  children. 

In  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject  to  be  more 
fitly  pursued  by  others,  we  ought  to  add  that  men* 
tal  purity  is  not  enough  insisted  upon  for  either 
sex.^  It  is  oidy  by  the  greatest  faithfulness  from  the 
beginning  in  this  respect  that  we  become  capable  of 
^^  touching  pitch  "  at  a  mature  age,  in  a  way  to  benefit 
either  ourselves  or  the  community.  How  desirable  it 
is  to  keep  the  young  eye  steadily  gazing  at  the  light 
till  it  feels  all  that  is  lost  in  darkness,  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  serene  and  holy  till  the  necessary  conflicts 
of  life  begin!  For  such  a  day  spring  to  existence  no 
price  could  be  too  high;  and,  if  desirable  to  all,  it  is 
eaaerUidl  to  those  who  inherit  degrading  tendencies. 

We  must  speak  now  of  bm^jg^.     For  the  most 

part,  it  has  been  written  by  men  devoid  of  intentional 

injustice  to  the  sex:  bjilt.  when  a  man  sitsuTa  certam 

light,  lie  is  penetrated^y  its  color,  as  the  false  shades 

V  in  our  omnibuses  strike  the  fairest  bloom  black'^and^ 


^ 


■</ 


I 
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Ijne.  If  the  positive  knowledge  and  Christian  candor 
of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  compel  Macaulay  to 
confess  that  he  has  libelled  the  name  of  William 
Penn,  what  may  be  expected  of  the  mistakes  occa- 
sioned by  the  ignorance,  the  inadvertence,  or  the  false 
theories  of  the  past?  Clearly  that  they  also  will  re- 
iffiiatli  uncorrected. 

/     If  men  start  with  the  idea  that  woman  is  an  inferior 

/  being,  incapable  of  wide  interests,  and  created  for 

I  their  pleasure  alone ;  if  they  enact  laws  and  establish 

customs  to  sustain  these  views ;  if,  for  the  most  part, 

they  shut  her  into  hareems,  consider  her  so  dangerous 

that  she  may  not  walk  the  streets  without  a  veil,  — 

they  will  write  history  in  accordance  with  such  views, 

and,  whatever  may  be  the  facts,  they  will  be  interpret- 

I  ed  to  suit  them.    They  will  dwell  upon  the  lives  which 

I  their  theories  explain :  they  will  touch  lightly  or  ignore 

l^^ose  that  puzzle  them.     We  shall  hear  a  great  deal 

of  Cleopatra  and  Messalina,  of  the  mother  of  Nero 

and  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  and 

Marie  Stuart,  of  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  and  Ninon 

de  L'ESncIos.     They  will  tell  us  of  bloody  Mary,  and 

that  royal  coquette,  Elizabeth ;  and  possibly  of  some 

saints  and  martyrs,  not  too  grand  in  stature  to  wear 

the  strait-jacket  of  their  theories. 

If  they  think  that  purity  is  required  of  woman  / 
alone,  and  all  license  permitted  to  man,  they  will  value    .^ 
female  chastity  for  the  service  it  does  poetry  and  the 
Sate,  but  never  maidenhood  devoted  to  noble  uses     \ 
and  conscious  of  an  immortal  destiny. 
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Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  noble  and  queenly,  so 
queenly  that  those  who  did  not  understand,  dared  not 
libel  her,  —  Hypatia,  a  wonnan  of  intellect  so  keen  and 
grasping,  that  she  would  have  been  eminent  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  may  be  met  in  the  circles  of 
some  future  sphere,  erect  and  calm,  by  the  side  of  our 
own  Margaret  Fuller,  —  she,  who  died  a  stainless  vir- 
gin, torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  because  she  tried  to  shelter 
some  wretched  Jews  from  Christian  wrath,  and  could 
even  hold  her  Neo-Platonism  a  holier  thing  than  that 
disgraced  Christianity,  —  what  do  we  know  of  her  ? 
Only  the  little  which  the  letters  of  Synesius  preserve, 
only  the  testimony  borne  by  a  few  Christians,  fathers 
of  the  Church  noWj  but  outlawed  then  by  the  popular 
grossness!  Yet,  a  pure  and  fragrant  waif  from  the 
dark  ocean  of  that  past,  her  name  was  permitted  to 
float  down  to  us,  till  Kingsley  caught  it,  and,  with 
the  unscrupulousness  of  the  advocate,  stained  it  to 
serve  his  purpose.* 

It  would  have  been  no  matter,  had  not  genius  set 
its  seal  on  the  work,  and  so  made  it  doubtful  whether 
history  has  any  Hypatia  left     We  must  not  fail  to  I 

utter  constant  protest  against  such  unfairness ;  and  to 
assert  again  and  again,  that  not  a  single  weakness  or 
folly  attributed  to  Hypatia  by  the  novelist  —  neither 
the  worship  of  Venus  Anadyomene  nor  the  prospective 
marriage  with  the  Roman  governor,  neither  the  super- 
stitious fears,  the  ominous  self-conceit,  nor  the  half 

*  I  have  siuUined  this  tiseition  in  two  articles  on  Hypatia,  published  in 
**  Historical  Sketches,**  1855. 
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conscioas   personal   ambition  —  is  in  the  least  sus- 
\      taincd  by  the  facts  of  history.      Slie  was  pure  and 
\         stainless:  let  us  see  to  it  that  such  memories  are 
rescued. 

And  there  is  still  another  name^  deepl^roonged  by 
the'preiudice  and  party, spirit  of  the  pasta^ which  it  is 
quite  possibleto  redeem:  I  mean  that  of  Aspasia. 
Tolr  many  centuries,  the  very  sound  of  it  suggesteil 
an  image  of  all  womanly  grace  and  genius,  devoid 
of  womanly  virtue;  the  insight  of  a  seer,  the  elo- 
quence of  an  orator,  but  the  voluptuousness  of  a 
courtesan.  Very  lately,  the  manly  justice'  of  Thirl- 
wall  and  Grote,  and  the  exquisite  taste  and  imagina- 
tion of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  have  striven  to  repair 
the  wrong.  Her  reputation  fell  a  victim  to  the  gross 
puns  of  Aristophanes,  himself  the  hired  mouth-piece 
of  a  political  party  that  hated  her,  and  whose  misrep- 
resentations were  so  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Peri- 
desy  that  he  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  them. 

Would  you  have  the  history  of  that  immortal  mar- 
riage written  truly  ? 

Imagine  the  Greek  ruler  married,  for  some  years, 
\  to  a  woman  of  the  noblest  Athenian  blood,  already 

I  the  mother  of  two  children,  but  one  who,  if  irre- 

I  proaehable  in  conduct,  was  utterly  incapable  of  tak- 

ing in  the  scope  of  his  plans,  or  sharing  his  lofty, 
adventurous  thought  After  years  of  weariness  passed 
in  her  society,  with  no  rest  for  his  heart  and  no  inspi- 
ration for  his  genius,  there  came  to  Athens  a  woman 
and  a  foreigner,  in  whom   he  found  his  peer,  —  a 
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woman  who  gathered  round  her  in  a  moment  aU  that 
there  was  of  free  and  noble  in  that  world  of  poetry, 
statesmanship,  and  art  She  was  from  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and,  like  the  women  of  her  country, 
walked  the  streets  with  her  face  unveiled. 

Hardly  had  she  come,  before  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
Anaxagoras  the  pure  old  man,  became  her  frequent 
guests,  and  honored  her  with  the  name  of  friend.  In 
such  a  society,  Pericles  saw  that  his  own  soul  would 
grow;  so  sustained,  he  should  be  more  for  Athens 
and  himself.  He  was  no  Christian  to  deny  himself 
for  the  sake  of  that  unhappy  wife  and  children, — 
a  wife  whose  discontent  had  already  infected  the 
state.  The  gods  he  knew —  Zeus  and  Eros  —  smiled 
on  the  step  he  took.     What  if  the  laws  of  Athens  [ 

forbade  a  legal  marriage  with  a  foreigner  ?  Pericles 
was  Athens;  and  what  he  respected,  all  men  must 
honor.  Aspasia  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  free  maiden 
heart ;  and  Pericles  shows  us  in  what  light  he  regarded 
her,  by  divorcing  his  wife  to  consolidate  their  union, 
and  subsequently  forcing  the  courts  to  legitimate  her 
child.  Had  he  omitted  these  proofs  of  his  own  sin- 
cerity and  her  honor,  not  a  voice  would  have  been 
raised  against  either.  What  need  to  take  these  steps, 
if  she  were  the  woman  Aristophanes  would  have  us 
see? 

This  divorce  created  or  strengthened  the  political    . 
opposition  to  Pericles.     This  opposition  was  headed 
by  his  two  sons  and  their  forsaken  mother,  joined 
by  the  pure  Athenian  blood  to  which  theirs  was  akin, 
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and  gained  all  its  strength  and  popularity  from  the 
wit  and  falsehood  of  Aristophanes  and  the  players. 

Follow  the  story  as  it  goes,  and  see  Aspasia,  at 
last,  summoned  before  the  Areopagus.  What  are  the 
charges  against  her?  The  very  same  that  were  pre^ 
ferred  against  her  friends,  Socrates  and  Anaxagoras. 
"  She  walks  the  streets  unveiled,  she  sits  at  the  table 
with  men,  she  does  not  believe  in  the  Greek  gods,  she 
talks  about  one  sole  Creator,  she  has  original  ideas 
about  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon;  therefore 
her  society  corrupts  youth."  Not  a  word  about  vice 
of  any  sort  Is  it  for  abandoned  women  that  the 
best  men  of  any  age  are  willing  to  entreat  before  a 
senate?  The  tears  which  Pericles  shed  then  for 
Aspasia  glitter  like  gems  on  the  historic  page. 

When  the  plague  came,  his  first  thought  was  for 

her  safety ;  and,  after  his  death,  her  name  shares  the 

retirement  of  her  widowed  life.     There  was  a  rumor 

that  she  afterward  married  a  rich  grazier,  whom  she 

1  raised  to  eminence  in  the  state.     Not  unlikely  that 

such  a  rumor  might  grow  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  great  men  she  made,  when  they 
saw  the  success  of  Lysicles ;  but  other  authors  assert 
that  his  wife  was  the  Aspasia  who  was  also  known  as 
a  midwife  in  Athens. 

It  ia  a  noble  picture,  it  seems  to  me ;  and  when  we 

consider  the  prejudice  of  a  Christian  age  and  country, 

the  mob  that  a  Bloomer  skirt  will  attract  in  our  own 

citieSi  we  need  not  wonder  that  slander  followed  an 

onyeikd  fiux  in  Athens. 

6 
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What  do  we  know  of  the  women  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  ?  —  of  the  galaxy  that  spanned  the  sky  of 
Louis  XIV.? 

Do  you  remember,  as  you  read  of  those  crowds  of 
worthless  women,  what  sort  of  public  opinion  edu- 
cated them,  —  what  sort  of  public  opinion  such  histo- 
ries tend  to  form  ?  Do  you  ever  ask  any  questions 
concerning  the  men  of  the  same  eras, —  how  they 
^  y  employed  their  time,  and  what  part  they  took  in  those 
\  games  of  wanton  folly?  It  is  time  that  some  one 
should :  and  I  cannot  help  directing  your  attention  to 
the  significant  fact,  that  while  the  word  "  mistress," 
applied  to  a  woman,  serves  at  once  to  mark  her  out 
for  reprobation,  there  is  no  corresponding  term,  which, 
applied  to  man,  produces  the  same  effect;  and  this 
because  the  interests  of  the  state  are  still  paramount 
to  the  interests  of  the  soul  itself. 

In  speaking  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  Dr.  William 
Alexander  says,  in  1799 :  ''  Its  tone  ruined  all  women : 
they  were  either  adored  as  angels,  or  degraded  to 
brute  beasts.  The  satirists,  who  immediately  arose, 
despised  what  they  had  themselves  created,  and  gave 
the  character  to  every  line  that  has  since  been  written 
concerning  women,"  down  to  the  verses  of  Churchill, 
and  that  often-quoted,  well-remembered  line  of  Pope, 
with  which  we  need  not  soil  our  lips. 

We  may  quote  here  a  criticism  upon  the  "  Cinq- 
Mars  "  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  taken  from  Lady  Morgan's 
"  France."  You  will  find  it  especially  interesting, 
because  it  bears  on  what  has  been  suggested  of  the 
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influence  of  history,  and  may  be  compared  with  a 
portion  of  one  of  Margaret  Fuller's  letters,  in  which 
she  criticises  the  same  work,  and  makes,  in  her  own 
way,  parallel  reflections. 

**  I  dipped  also,"  says  Lady  Morgan,  ^  into  the 
'  Cinq- Mars '  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  a  charming  produc- 
tion. It  gives  the  best  course  of  practical  politics,  in 
its  exposition  of  the  miseries  and  vict  >  incidental  to 
the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages.  Behold  Riche- 
lieu and  Louis  XIIL  in  the  plenitude  of  their  bad 
passions  and  unquestioned  power,  when — 

*  Torture  intcrrogatM  and  Paio  replies.* 

Behold,  too,  their  victims,  —  Urbain,  Grandier,  De 
Thou,  Cinq-Mars,  and  the  long,  heart-rending  list 
of  worth,  genius,  and  innocence  immolated.  With 
such  pictures  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  France,  it 
is  impossible  they  should  retrograde.  How  diflierent 
firom  the  works  of  Louis  XV.'s  days,  when  the  Mari- 
Yaox,  Cr^billons,  and  Le  Clos  wrote  for  the  especial 
oormption  of  that  society  from  whose  profligacy  they 
borrowed  their  characters,  incidents,  and  morals! 
Men  would  not  now  dare  to  name,  in  the  presence  of 
virtuous  women,  works  which  were  once  in  the  hands 
of  every  female  of  rank  in  France,  —  works  which, 
like  the  novels  of  Richardson,  had  the  seduction  of 
innocence  for  their  story,  and  witty  libertinism  and 
triumphant  villany  for  their  principal  features. 

*^  With  such  a  literature,  it  was  almost  a  miracle 
that  one  virtuous  woman  or  one  honest  man  was  left 
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in  the  country  to  create  that  revolation  which  was  to 
purify  its  pestiferous  atmosphere.  Admirable  for  its 
genius,  this  work  is  still  more  so  for  its  honesty.^' 

In  the  praise  given  to  this  new  literature  is  implied 
the  censure  passed  upon  the  old.  Of  direct  educa- 
tional literature,  we  may  say,  that  all  writers,  from 
Rousseau  to  Gregory,  Fordyce,  and  the  very  latest 
in  our  own  country,  liave*~exercisecf  lih  enervating 
in  Alienee  over  public  opinion,  and  helped  1o*form 
the  popular  estimate.  jq£  female  ability.  Rousses^u's 
influence  is  still  powerful  Let  me  quote  from  his 
^  Emilius : "  ^  Researches  into  abstract  and  specula- 
tive truths,  the  principles  and  axioms  of  science, — 
in  short,  every  thing  which  tends  to  generalize  ideas, 
—  is  out  of  the  province  of  woman.  All  her  ideas 
should  be  directed  to  the  study  of  men.  As  to  works 
of  genius,  they  are  beyond  her  capacity.  She  has  not 
precision  enough  to  succeed  in  accurate  science ;  and 
physical  knowledge  belongs  to  those  who  are  most 
active  and  most  inquisUiveJ^ 

Alas  for  Mary  Somerville,  Janet  Taylor,  and 
Maria  Mitchell,  as  well  as  for  the  popular  idea  that 
women  are  a  curious  sex !  He  goes  on :  ^  Woman 
should  have  the  skill  to  incline  us  to  do  every  thing 
which  her  sex  will  not  enable  her  to  do  of  herself. 
She  should  learn  to  penetrate  the  real  sentiments 
of  men,  and  should  have  the  art  to  communicate 
those  which  are  most  agreeable  to  them,  v/ithout 
seeming  to  intend  U" 

This   sounds  somewhat  barefaced;  but  it  is  the 
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model  of  all  the  advice  which  society  is  still  giving. 
It  18  refreshing  to  catch  the  first  gleam  of  something 
better  from  the  aathor  of  ^  Sandford  and  Merton." 
If  women,"  says  Mr.  Day,  "are  in  general  feeble 
both  in  body  and  mind,  it  arises  less  from  nature 
than  from  education.  We  encoarage  a  vicious  in- 
dolence and  inactivity,  which  we  falsely  call  delicacy. 
Instead  of  hardening  their  minds  by  the  severer  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  philosophy,  we  breed  them  to 
useless  arts  which  terminate  in  vanity  or  sensuality. 
They  are  taught  nothing  but  idle  postures  and  fool- 
ish accomplishments.''  Dr.  Gregory  recommends  dis-  . 
simulation.  Dr.  Fordyce  advises  women  to  increase 
their  power  by  reserve  and  coldness !  When  we  hear 
of  the  educational  restraints  still  exercised,  of  the  in- 
nocent amusements  forbidden,  the  compositions  which 
may  be  written,  but  not  read,  lest  the  young  girl 
might  some  time  become  the  lecturer,  —  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  step  is  not  so  very  long  from  that 
time  and  country  to  this,  and  wonder  at  the  folly 
*  which  still  refuses  to  trust  the  laws  of  God  to  a 

natural  development.  It  is  mortifying,  too,  to  listen  to 
the  siDy  rhapsodies  of  Madame  de  StaeL  "  Though 
Rousseau  has  endeavored,**  she  says,  "to  prevent 
women  from  interfering  in  public  affairs,  and  acting 
a  brilliant  part  in  political  life,  yet,  in  speaking  of 
them,  how  much  has  he  done  it  to  t/ieir  satis^aciion  ! 
If  be  wished  to  deprive  them  of  some  rights  foreign 
to  their  sex,  how  has  he  for  ever  asserted  for  them 
all  those  to  which  it  has  a  claim!     What  signifies 
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it,''  she  continues,  ^  that  his  reason  disputes  with 
them  for  empire,  while  his  heart  is  still  devotedly 
theirs  ?  " 

What  signifies  it?  It  signifies  a  great  deaL  It 
signifies  all  the  difference  between  life  in  a  solitary 
seraglio,  and  life  with  God's  world  for  an  inheritance ; 
all  the  difference  between  being  the  worn-out  tov^iit 
one  sensualist,  and  the  inspiration  of  an  unborn  age; 
all  the  difference  between  the  butterfly  and  the  seraph, 
between  the  imprisoned  nun  and  Longfellow's  sweet 
St  Philomel.  When  we  read  these  words,  we  thank 
Margaret  Fuller  for  the  very  criticism  which  once 
moved  a  girlish  ire.  "  De  Stael's  name,"  she  wrote, 
"  was  not  clear  of  offence ;  she  could  not  forget  the 
woman  in  the  thought  Sentimental  tears  often 
dimmed  her  ea^e  glance."  What  a  grateful  con- 
trast to  all  such  sentimentalism  do  we  find  in  Mar- 
garet's own  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  Miranda! 

''  This  child  was  early  led  to  feel  herself  a  child 
of  the  spirit  She  took  her  place  easily  in  the  world  of 
mind.    A  dignified  sense  of  self-dependence  was  given  j 

as  all  her  portion,  and  she  found  it  a  sure  anchor. 
Her  relations  with  others  were  fixed  with  equal 
security.  With  both  men  and  women  they  were 
noble ;  affectionate  without  passion,  intellectual  with- 
out coldness.  The  world  was  free  to  her,  and  she 
lived  freely  in  it  Outward  adversity  came,  and 
inward  conflict;  but  that  self-respect  had  early  been 
awakened,  which  must  always  lead  at  last  to  an  out- 
ward security  and  an  inward  peace."     Here  is  the 
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prcat  difficult V  in   the  educatioyi   flf  wnmnt)^  f/^  \^^^ 
her  to  a  point  fmni  whifnhjthft  sh^jl  ngifiirally  rl^voUp 

sen-respect,  and  learn  sc»lf-hclp.  Old  prejudices  extin- 
*fr  guigP  ner  as  an  individual^  olj'j'gc  ^gf  to  renounce  the 
inspiration  in  herself,  and  yield  to  all  the  weaknesses 
arid  Wickednesses  of  man.  Look  at  Chaucer's  beau- 
Icleal  of  a  wife  in  the  tale  of  Griselda,  dwindled  now 
into  the  patient  Grisscl  of  modern  story.  In  her  a 
woman  is  represented  as  perfect,  because  she  ardently 
and  constantly  loved  a  monster  who  gained  her  by 
guile,  and  brutally  abused  her.  Put  the  matter  into 
I  plain  English,  and  see  if  you  would  respect  such  a 

woman  now.    No :  and  therefore  is  it  somewhat  sad, 

that,  in  Tennyson's  new  Idyll,  he  must  recreate  this 

ideal  in  the  Enid  of  Greraint;  and  that,  out  of  four 

pictures  of  womanly  love,  only  one  seems  human  and 

natural,  and  that,  the  guilty  love  of  Guinevdre.     The 

recently  awakened  interest  in  the  position  of  woman 

is  flooding  the  country  with  books  relating  to  her  and 

her  spheifift^  They  have,  their  very  tttlea  have,  an  im- 

jmense  educational  influence.    .  Let  me  direct  your 

/    attention  to  one  published  in  Boston  by  a  leading 

I    house  last  winter,  and  entitled  "  Remarkable  Women 

\   of  Different  Ages  and  Nations."      Let  us  read  the 

{  I  names  of  the  thirteen  women  with  whose  lives  it 

I  seeks  to  entertain  the  public:  — 

t  Bemtrioe  Cencif  the  parricide. 

Charlotte  Corday,  the  SMSMin. 
Josniia  Southoote,  tlie  English  prophetess. 
Jemima  Wilkinson,  the  American  prophetess. 
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Madame  ITrsiiiiiSy  the  poisoner. 
Madame  Gottfried,  the  poisoner. 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  the  actress. 
Harriet  Mellon,  the  actress. 
Madame  Lenormand,  the  fortone-teOer. 
Angelica  Kanffman,  the  artist. 
Mary  Baker,  the  impostor. 
Pope  Joan,  the  pontiff. 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  warrior. 

Look  at  the  list!  Assassins,  panicidesi  and  poison- 
ers,  fortone-teiiers,  and  UUlnsssesi — iJSt  Us  hope  they 
"wHTalwiys  remain  remaHSaSlel  InTtKs  U^t^^^e  have 
the  name  of  one  woman  who  never  lived,  and  of  four 
at  least  who  in  this  conntry  wonid  owe  all  the&  ocJeb» 
rity  to  the  police  couitpaLncT  this  while  history  pants 
to  l)e  ddivered  of  nc^le  lives  not  known  at  all,  like 
the  women  of  the  Hoase  of  Montefeltro,  or  little 
known,  like  the  pure  and  heroic  wife  of  Condd,  Clem- 
enoe  de  Maill&  And  by  what  black  art,  let  us  ask, 
are  such  names  as  Beatrice,  and  Chariotte  Corday, 
sweet  Joan  of  Arc,  and  dear  Angelica  Kaoffinan,  a 
noble  woman,  whose  happiness  was  wrecked  upon 
a  fiendish  jest,  juggled  into  this  list  ?  As  well  might 
you  put  Brutus  who  killed  great  Cssar,  and  Lucietia 
of  spotless  fisime,  and  Andrea  dd  Sarto  who  loved  a 
faithless  wife,  into  the  same  category.  Such  associ- 
ation, however  false,  helps  to  educate  the  popular 
mind. 

Of  the  power  of  adages,  and  that  barbaric  experi- 
ence and  civilization  of  which  they  are  generally  the 
exponent,  we  might  write  volumes;  but  the  subject 
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must  be  dismissed  in  this  connection  without  a  word. 
We  must  pass  on  to  consider  the  force  of  social  in- 
stincts and  prejudices  which  underlie  this  general 
literature,  and  are  as  much  stronger  than  it  as  the 
character  of  a  man  is  stronger  than  his  intellectual 
quality.  A  lecturer  once  said,  "  that  the  first  prejudice 
which  women  have  to  encyuntiy:  ia  nnp  whitrh  twiiti 
before  they  are  born,  which  leads  fathers  instinctively 

I^jrth  of  soqs^  and  to  Jeay^  Jjtt^e 


room  in  their  happy  or  ambitious  schemes  for  the 
coromg  of  a  ouiughter."^  Not  long  since,  a  mgEiy 
educated  Englishman  told  me  that  this  remark  smote 
him  to  the  heart  ^  I  never  expected  to  have  any 
thing  but  a  son,"  he  declared ;  "  and,  when  my  little 
Minnie  was  born,  I  had  made  no  preparation  for  her. 
I  had  neither  a  thought  nor  a  scheme  at  her  service." 
-  Fanny  Wright,  in  some  essays  published  thirty 
years  ago,  says,  ^  There  are  some  parents  who  take 
one  step  in  duty,  and  halt  at  the  second.  Our  sons," 
they  say,  ^  will  have  to  exercise  political  rights,  and  fill 
public  offices.  We  must  help  them  to  whatever 
knowledge  there  is  going,  and  make  them  as  sharp- 
witted  as  their  neighbors.     As  for  our  daughters,  they 

^  can  never  be   any  thing;*  in  fact,  they  are  nothing. 

/  We  give  them  to  their  mothers,  who  will  take  them  to 

I   church  and  dancing-school,  and,  with  the  aid  of  fine 

vclothes,  fit  them  out  for  the  market 

'*  But,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  let  possibilities  be  what 
they  will,  no  man  has  a  right  to  calculate  on  them  for 
his  sons.     He  has  only  to  consider  tliem  as  human 
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beings,  and  insure  them  a  full  development  of  all  the 
faculties  which  belong  to  them  as  such.  So,  as  re- 
spects his  daughters,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
injustice  of  law,  nor  the  absurdities  of  society.  His 
duty  is  plain,  —  to  train  them  up  as  human  beings,  to 
seek  for  them,  and  with  them,  all  just  knowledge. 
Who  among  men  contend  best  with  the  difficulties  of 
life  and  society,  —  the  strong-minded  or  the  weak,  the 
wise  or  the  foolish?  Who  best  control  and  mould 
opposing  circumstances,  —  the  educated  or  the  igno- 
rant?    What  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  women  also." 

In  the  customs  of  nations,  women  find  the  most 
discouraging  educational  influences.  While  with  us 
these  customs  all  set  one  way,  they  are  easily  broken 
through  by  the  untutored  races,  who  still  rely  on  the 
force  of  their  primal  instincts.  When  Captain  Wallis 
went  to  see  the  Queen  of  Otaheite,  a  marsh  which 
crossed  the  way  proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
puny  Anglo-Saxon.  No  sooner  did  the  queen  per- 
ceive it,  than,  taking  him  up  as  if  he  were  a  meal-bag, 
she  threw  him  over  her  shoulder,  and  strode  along. 
Nobody  smiled ;  even  Captain  Wallis  does  not  appear 
to  have  felt  mortified.  These  people  were  accustomed 
to  the  physical  strength  of  their  queen.  It  would 
be  well  if  civilized  nations  could  imitate  them,  far 
enough  at  least  to  remember,  that  wherever  strength, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  is  found,  there  it  certainly 
belongs.  i 

In  Peru  and  the  Formosa  Isles,  it  is  the  women 
who  choose  their  husbands,  and  not  the  men  who 
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choose  their  wives;  and,  from  the  moment  of  mar- 
riago,  the  man  takes  up  his  abode  in  his  wife's  family. 
Lord  of  creation  in  every  other  respect,  he  still  owes 
to  her  whatever  social  standing  and  privileges  he  inay 
possess.  Such  an  exception  is  valueless,  save  that  it 
shows  us  that  sex  does  not  absolutely,  of  itself,  deter- 
mine such  customs. 

The  African   kings  are  permitted  to  have  many 
wives ;  but  they  respect  the  chastity  of  women,  and 
require  it     Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  of  an  instance  in 
which  the  royal  succession  finally  lapsed  upon  a  wo- 
man.     Her  counsellors  forbade  her  to  marry  a  single 
husband,  telling  her  that  it  would   create  jealousies 
and  divisions  in  the  tribe.     She  must  follow  the  royal 
custom.    But  pure  womanly  nature  spoke  louder  than 
the  counsellors.     The  poor  queen  renounced  marriage 
0  Ou  f^  altogether,  and  associated  a  half-brother  in  the  govem- 
\  .  :.^     .V*  -  :^ci^^  upon  whose  children  she  settled  the  succession. 
rjt^    ^-  Let  this  beautiful  fact  shame  those  coward  souls  who 

•-    '^.  y    fear  to  trust  to  the  instinctive  purity  of  the  sex. 

I  He  goes  on  to  state,  in  a  recent  Tetter,  that  he 

has  found  nothing  more  remarkable,  among  the  highly 
intelligent  tribes  of  the  Upper  Sambesi,  than  the  re- 
spect universally  accorded  to  women. 

^  Many  of  the  tribes  are  governed  by  a  female  chiefl 
If  you  demand  any  thing  of  a  man,"  remarks  the  in- 
trepid explorer,  "  he  replies,  *  I  will  talk  with  my  wife 
about  it'  If  the  woman  consents,  your  demand  is 
granted.  If  she  refuse,  you  will  receive  a  negative 
reply.     Women  vote  in  all  the   public  assemblies. 
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Among  the  Bushwanas  and  Kaffirs,  the  men  swear  by 
their  fathers ;  but  among  the  veritable  Africans,  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  continent,  they  always  swear 
by  their  mother.  If  a  young  man  falls  in  love  with  a 
maiden  of  another  village,  he  leaves  his  own,  and  takes 
up  his  dwelling  in  hers.  He  is  obliged  to  provide  in 
part  for  the  maintenance  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  to 
assume  a  respectful  attitude,  a  sort  of  semi-kneeling, 
in  her  presence.  I  was  so  much  astonished  at  all 
these  marks  of  respect  for  women,  that  I  inquired  of 
the  Portuguese  if  such  had  always  been  the  habit 
of  the  country.  They  assured  me  that  such  had  al- 
ways been  the  case." 

if  women  were  unwise  managers  of  money,  —  a 
statement  frequently  made,  but  which  we  may  safely 
deny,  —  it  would  be  owing  to  the  custom  which  has, 
through  long  ages,  put  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  ^Hheir 
master;"  a  custom  so  old,  that  to  ^^ husband"  one's 
\  resources  is  a  phrase  which  expresses  man's  pecuniary 
responsibility,  and  is  always  equivalent  to  locking 
one's  money  up.  ^^  It  will  be  time  enough,"  says  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  '^to  expect  from  woman  a  just  economy 
when  she  is  permitted  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the 
family  resources.  Witness  those  proud  subscription- 
lists  where  one  reads,  *  Mr.  B.,  twenty  dollars ; '  and, 
just  below,  ^  Mrs.  B.,  ten  dollars,' — which  ten  dollars 
Mrs.  B.  never  saw,  and  would  ask  for  in  vain  to  dis- 
tribute for  her  own  pleasure." 

Andthis  custom  has  such  edu^tional^  force,  that 
very  liberal_jn^iLJ0Bfiise-the-»«nalle8t  pecuniary  .iadff- 
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"  The  Turk  doea  not  lock  up  his  wife  with  more  care 
than  the  Christian  his  strong  box.  To  that  lock  there 
is  ever  but  one  key,  and  that  the  master  carries  in  his 
pocket  The  case  is  not  altered  when  the  wife  is  about 
to  close  her  weary  eyes  in  death.  She  may  have 
earned  or  inherited  or  saved  the  greater  part  of  their 
common  property,  but  without  his  consent  she  cannot 
bequeath  a  dollar."  This  passage  reminds  us  of  a 
criticism  on  the  marriage  service  attributed  to  Sir 
John  Bowring.  This  eccentric  man  considers  it 
wicked  from  beginning  to  end.  ^  Look  at  it,"  he 
says:  ***with  this  ring  I  thee  wed,'  —  that's  sorcery; 
^with  my  body  I  thee  worship,'  —  that's  idolatry; 
*  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,'  — 
thafs  a  lie!" 

It  is  the  long  <iingjifljip»  Q^  mankind  which  stand  in 
^  the  way  of  educating  women  to  trades  and  profes- 
sions.  rnese  rtiattfera  are  mainly  in  woman's  awn 
hands.  One  is  g^ad  to  see  in  the  English  Parliament 
certain  statements  made  in  this  connection,  and  others 
also  in  a  London  pamphlet  on  the  nature  of  muni- 
cipal government  In  reply  to  the  common  argument 
that  women  ought  not  to  enter  certain  vocations, 
because  they  would  ultimately  find  themselves  incom- 
petent, it  is  stated,  that,  in  all  delicate  handicrafts, 
men  do  the  same.  Thus,  of  those  who  learn  to  make 
watches  and  watchmakers'  tools,  not  one-fifth  con- 
tinne  in  the  trade;  and,  in  the  decoration  of  that 
ddicate  ware  called  Bohemian  glass,  by  far  the  greater 
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portidn  of  apprentices    give   it  up  on   account  of 
natural  unfitness. 

It  is  the  customs  of  society  which  sustain  th^  P^^* 
judice  against  lijfei'ajY^wpnien.  When  Dr.  Aikin 
published  hb  ^^  Miscellaneous  Pieces,"  Fox  met  him  in 
the  street  "  I  particularly  admire,"  said  the  orator, 
complimenting  him,  "your  essay  on  Inconsistency." 
— "  That,"  said  Aikin,  "  is  my  sister's."  —  "  Ah !  well, 
I  like  that  on  Monastic  Institutions."  —  "  That  is  also 
hers,"  replied  the  honest  man ;  and,  in  a  tumult  of 
confusion.  Fox  bowed  himself  away.  Had  public 
feeling  been  right,  how  gracefully  he  might  have  con- 
gratulated the  brother  on  his  sister's  ability,  how  gladly 
might  that  brother  have  seen  her  excel  himself!  This 
sister  wus  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  who  afterward  did  ;3uch 
womanly  service,  that  we  feel  tempted  to  forgive 
the  early  fit  of  sentimentality  which  found  vent  in 
that  rhymed  nonsense,  concluding^ — 

"Tour  best,  your  sweetest  empirs  is  to  pletse.*' 


The  manners  of  men  have  their  educational  influ- 
ence.     The  quiet  turning-aside  from  women  when 
matters  of  business,  politics,  or  science  are  discussed ; 
the  common  saying,  "  What  have  women  to  do  with 
I    that?   let  them  mind  their  knitting,  or  their  house 
\    affairs ; "  the  short  answer  when  an  interested  ques- 
\  tion  is  asked,  ''  You  wouldn't  understand  it,  if  I  told 
1  you,"  —  all  these  depress  and  enervate,  and,  even  if 
\  not  spoketif  the  spirit  of  them  animates  ail  social  life. 
•*  Men  are  suspicious,"  wrote  Dr.  Alexander  in  1790, 
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^that  a  rational  education  would  open  the  eyes  of 
women,  and  prompt  them  to  assert  the  rights  of  which 
they  luive  always   been   deprived."      But  education 
could  not  be  withheld  nor  eyes  closed  for  ever;  there- 
fore the  time  has  come  to  claim  these  rights.     The 
Sorbonne  is  already  asked  why  it  confers  degrees 
u|)on  women  with  one  hand,  while  it  quietly  locks 
Margaret  Fuller  out  of  Arago's  lecture-room  with  the 
other.     Need  we  inquire  what  influence  it  would  have  / 
upon  society,  if  all  literature  and  scientific  opportuni-  v 
ties,  if  all  societies  devoted  to  natural  history  and  l 
mathematics,  if  all  colleges  and  public  libraries  the^ 
worid  over,  were  thrown  open  to  woman  ? 

In  inferior  circles,  where  no  leading  minds  preside^ 
it  would  be  as  it  is  now :  there  would  be  much  idle 
prating,  much  foolish  delay,  much  inconsequent  dis- 
cussion ;  but  woman  is  quick  to  recognize  genius,  to 
listen  when  wisdom  speaks.  She  chatters,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  presence  of  fook ;  but,  when  earnest  men  come 
to  know  the  value  of  her  enthusiasm',  they  will  never 
be  willing  to  lose  it  When  the  great  door  of  the 
scholariy  and  scientific  retreat  is  once  thrown  open, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  crowd  ready  to  enter; 
and,  when  the  sexes  kindle  into  intellectual  life  to- 
gether, many  a  woman's  coals  will  be  modestly  laid 
upon  an  honored  altar,  and  the  flames  will  rise  all  thi» 
higher  because  they  have  been  so  fed. 

How  can  we  estimate  sufliciently  the  corrupting  jp* 
fluence  of  tlienewspapers  of  the  land  ? 

We  may  hope  your  prejudices  will  defend  woman 


. 
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here,  and-you  will  acknowledge  that  the  minds  cannot  j 

be  kept  pure  before  whom  their  details  are  set     Let 

us  go  farther,  and  say  that  they  cannot  be  kept  pure, 

coming  in   contact  as  they  do  with  minds  among 

men  that  gloat  over  such  records.     Grod  is  just,  and 

his  compensations  are  terrible.     If  you  do  not  spare 

the  purity  of  the  lowest  in  the  land,  you  cannot  save 

tliardrybur^^oTirBmtr^^ 

tect  the  vulgar  a[g^hstl:1iemselv^j[9^|gi  csyihot  .pxotect 
the  refined  against  thevulggx*  He  is  not  a  pure  man, 
who,  among  his  fellows,  thinks  a  thought  or  utters  a 
word  he  would  blush  to  have  his  sister  hear.  She  is 
not  a  pure  woman,  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  her 
chamber,  or  gossip  with  her  household,  omits  one  of 
the  proprieties  which  delicacy  requires.  She  has  no 
title  to  our  respect,  who  is  not  secure  in  her  oum, 
/J^  ^'  How  can  we  reach  such  a  standard  as  this,  if  we 
'^^     "^.tnVltepbnution  daily  across  our  threshblci,  and  call  it"'^ 

.  Jiarmless  because  it  dresses  in  printer's  ink  ?  It  is 
\^^^'  not  enough  that  much  of  the  obscenity  is  pure  inven- 
tion. The  profit  of  the  scandal  overbalances  the  cost  j 
of  the  libeL  The  simplest  item  is  turned  to  gross 
account  Even  the  intimation  that  the  postmaster 
has  placed  a  woman  at  the  ladies'  window  in  New 
York  has  to  be  coupled  with  the  insinuation  that  she 

• 

would  have  **  done  better  at  the  gentlemen's."  What 
business  have  you  or  I  with  details  that  concern  only 
judge  and  jury  ?  What  good  does  it  do  society  to 
quote  high  legal  authority  upon  '^  flirtation,"  unless, 
indeed,  we  learn  thereby  to  estimate  aright  the  cor- 
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rupting  power  of  the  first  wrong  step  ?  Police  reports, 
vulgfir  anecdotes,  shocking  accidents,  and  trivial  gossip 
a^hild  might  be  asnamcd  to  repeats  make  iip.tlie  mass 
or  uur  (liiliy  sTTeclsI  Happy  is  the. editor  who  offers 
three'oolumns  of  common  sense  daily  to  his  readers. 
'  When,  alas !  shall  we  have  a  public  willing  to  puy  for 

common  sense  and  pure  reading  alone  ? 

A  woman  ought  to  turn  like  a  flash  of  light  from  a 

foul  page,  a  coarse  and  vulgar  word.      No  wit  should 

ever  tempt  her  to  read  the  one,  or  repeat  the  other ; 

)}j^,  and  what  I  say  of  woman,  I  mean  of  man.     I  have 

J  tV"^  ^jj     I   not  two  separate  moral  standards  for  the  sexes. 

^  r^  Aiargaret  Jt^uller  speaks  somewhere  of  certain  habits 

of  impure  speech  which  she  had  heard  attributed  to 
ladies  in  a  New- York  hotel.  What  foundation  that 
story  had,  we  may  never  find;  but  all  of  us  know 
some  women  before  whom  we  keep  the  coldest  re- 
serve, and  with  whom  we  would  never  touch  many  a 
subject  we  should  be  willing  to  discuss  with  any  pure- 
minded  man.  Ladies !  Not  all  the  gold  of  Pactolus, 
not  all  the  beauty  of  Anadyomene,  not  all  the  wisdom 
-»    of  Minerva,  could  make  such  women  ladies  I    We 


cannot  redeem  the  poor  denizen8^.C>l-Fiy.e  Faints  till 
i/^  ,  .   we  have  redeemed  those  of  the  Fifth  Avenue. 
^      1  '^  Our  own  children  must  prattle  oaths,  if  we  will  not 

Li.    •  )^  bush  the  drunken  brawler  in  the  streets. 

^  •  \      ^    ')  I '  KoTB.^  Wbm  thb  Iccturt  wu  firat  delivnvd,  in  IMS,  it  txcited  bmtv 

C^        dlwioa  tbM  MT  **  rrreliitionanr  nocioiu  **  of  which  I  h«irt  trcr  bcea  f«»- 

^  j         |wn«4.    Smk«  thni,  Um  mum  idM«,  at  applied  to  other  qufttiont,  hart  baea 

«apf«MMd  is  variotia  qoartcfm.    1  think  a  thorough  classical  adocacJoa  naoaa- 
MTjr  to  *  collaft  bred  maa.    At  for  at  I  have  anj  opiniooi  to  cxprwa, 

6        • 
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thej  coincide  iHth  those  recentlj  uttered  by  John  Stuart  Mill-  mt  St  An- 
drew's. 

I  wish  to  sustain  the  remarlcs  of  the  text  by  the  following  quotations:  — 
"Many  things  with  the  Greelcs  and  Romans  most  venerable  have  not 
merely  lost  their  sanctity  in  our  eyes,  but  present  contemptible  and  even  ludi- 
crous ideas  to  us.  Hence,  any  allusion  to  them,  or  any  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings connected  with  tliem,  or  even  a  reference  to  the  habits  of  thinking  which 
those  feelings  have  produced,  must  have  an  operation  roost  unpropitious.**  — 
Lord  Brougham. 

*'The  fictions  constituting  the  epic  poetry  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  their 
imitators,  so  far  from  being  consonant  with  the  taste  and  sense  of  modem 
readers,  are,  on  the  contrary,  often  annoying,  from  the  absence  of  all  moral 
or  poetical  justice.** — *'The  gods  who  preside  in  this  scenic  exhibition  are 
tainted  with  every  vice  which  has  since  degraded  their  supposed  subordinates 
of  the  human  race.  Cruelty,  revenge,  deceit,  hatred,  unrelenting  rancor,  and 
unbridled  lust,  are  the  qualities  which  call  for  approval  in  a  generation  pro- 
fessing to  feel  and  practise  virtues  of  an  opposite  nature.  An  exterminating 
war  is  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  a  vacillating  adulteress,  and  its  heroes 
quarrel  implacably  about  the  possession  of  their  female  slaves.  Ulysses,  on  his 
return  home,  winds  up  the  '  Odyssey  *  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  his  disor- 
ganized subjects,  hangs  up  a  dozen  censurable  females  in  a  row,  and  puts 
Melanthlus  to  a  lingering  death  by  gradual  mutilation.** — **  In  their  social 
relations,  the  Greeks  were  licentious  and  exquisitely  depraved.  In  their 
domestic  habits,  they  were  primitive,  destitute,  and  uncleanly.**  —  Dr.  Jacx>r 

BiGELOW. 

These  words  represent  the  re-action  of  Christian  morality  against  the 
abuses  of  classical  study,  to  which  I  allude  in  my  text  But  let  the  classics 
be  taught  property,  and  morality  will  have  no  complaint  to  make.  We  can- 
not understand  the  history  of  the  worid,  without  an  intelligent  investigation 
of  its  beginnings;  but  we  should  be  carefhlly  protected  against  assuming,  as 
reaaonable  and  proper,  either  the  habits  and  opinioos  or  the  sarcasms  of  an 
extinct  experience. 


'    / 
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III. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  LIVF^  THAT  HAVE  MODIFIED 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

**  Speak !  or  1 1^  no  further. 
I  need  a  goal,  an  aim.    1  cannot  toil, 
Btemue  the  $ieft§  art  hert ;  in  their  ascent. 
Tell  me  Thk  E.xd,  or  1  sit  still  and  weep.** 

NalmrKcU  Toehter. 

XTTE  have  considered  the  controlling  influence  ex- 
^  ^  ercised  by  consolidated  public  opinion  con- 
cerning women.  We  have  asked  from  what  sources 
this  opinion  was  derived.  We  have  now  to  consider 
some  individual  lives  which  have  set  it  atcJEeEaiioe, 
and  in  that  way  done  something  towards  its  .recon- 
structiQa^  -^ 

Alary  Woll^tanecraft  is  chiefly  known  in  this  coun- 
try artSe^ife  of  Gkxlwin,  and  the  author  of  a  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  Woman."  This  book  is 
often  accused  of  the  most  irreligious  and  libertine 
tendencies ;  and,  for  many  years,  her  name  stood  in 
my  own  mind  as  the  representative  of  an  unfortunate 
woman  of  genius,  unbalanced  in  character,  and  only 
to  be  remembered  by  the  obstacles  she  had  laid  in  the 
path  of  her  sex.  I  turned  instinctively  from  the  idea 
I  had  somehow  conceived  of  her;  nor  was  it  till  a 
singular  literary  fact,  the  exponent  of  her  individual 
power,  arrested  my  attention,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
take  up  the  "^  Rights  of  Woman."* 


0/    'i/U 
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In  making  a  rapid  survey  of  English  literature,  to  - 

ascertain   how  many  women   had   made   a  decisive  | 

mark  upon  it,  and  how  many  works  had  been  pub- 
lished especially  bearing  upon  woman's  advancement, 
I  at  first  experienced  a  bitter  disappointment     Upon  I 

approaching  the  year  1800,  however,  I  found  a  stream 
of  literature  rushing  in,  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count It  united  many  rivulets  of  thought  and  life. 
Some  volumes  were  heavy  and  oppressive  in  a  double 
sense ;  some  were  light  as  pamphlets ;  some  consisted 
of  translations  from  other  languages ;  some  were  bi- 
ographies; many  were  attempts  at  reconstruction  on 
a  rotten  foundation;  others,  an  attempt  at  tlie  re- 
building of  society  from  its  very  base.  But  these 
works  all  bore  the  same  stamp,  an  impress  powerful, 
but  healthy.  It  seemed  as  if  one  thought  had  ani- 
mated all  these  woricers  who  had  taken  society  by 
surprise;  for  the  prejudice  and  bigotry  they  must 
have  aroused  had  left  no  corresponding  trace.  The 
prefaces  generally  began,  ^  On  account  of  the  interest 
lately  excited,"  "  The  public  mind  seeming  now  to  be 
interested;"  and  I  read  very  few  volumes  before  I 
discovered  that  the  power  which  had  aroused  and  in- 
terested was  no  other  than  Mary  Wollstonecraft's 
«  Rights  of  Woman." 

These  books  ranged  onward  from  1790,  and  the 
force  of  the  influence  was  not  spent  for  twenty  years. 
Among  them,  I  recall,  at  this  moment.  Dr.  Alexander's  i 

"  History  of  Women"  in  two  quarto  volumes ;  Matilda 
Betham's  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  an  honesty  if  not  / 
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a  valuable,  attempt  to  supply  a  want  still  felt  in 
English  literature;  and  Colton's  translation  of  the 
mathematical  works  of  Maria  Agnesi.  These  were 
bom  of  a  common  mother.  I  read  the  *^  Vindica- 
tion/' therefore,  with  persistent  care ;  looking  wilh 
firuitless  question  for  the  second  and  thifd  votumel 
that  were  promised.  Could  this  be  the  book  which 
ba3^  been  so  abused  for  half  a  century  ?  The  Amer- 
ican edition  had  been  published  before  garbling 
became  the  fashion;  but  I  took  pains  to  collate  it 

carefully  with  the  English.     It  was  all  in  vain. I_ 

found  oinly  a  simple^  determined^  eloquent  plea  fpr  a 
proper  educf^tioa  for  W0men»  urged  on  sociaU  morad 
^^  an3  religious  grounds  j  an  earnest  protest  against 
Rousseau  and  Dr.  Gregory ;  and  a  demand  that  m^ 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  moral  laws  as  women, 
ery  revolutionary  this!  Reprint  it,  under  modem 
sponsorship,  and  you  would  find  it  perhaps  too  heavy 
to  read.  It  would  only  repeat  what  you  all  know, 
and  you  would  miss  the  fanatical  spice  of  our  later 
speech.  Yet  this  book  was  so  much  needed  when 
it  appeared,  that  it  acted  on  the  under-current  of 
English  thought  and  life  like  a  subsoil  plough,  and 
brought  all  manner  of  abominations  to  the  surface. 
The  prefSace  alone  contains  any  allusion  to  woman's 
political  rights.  It  is  dedicated  to  Talleyrand,  who, 
in  publishing  a  pamphlet  on  national  education,  had 
admitted  the  inconsistency  of  debarring  women  from 
their  exercise.  From  this  preface,  the  world  took 
fright,  and  we  may  judge  in  what  manner  she  intended 
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to  follow  Up  her  plea  for  education.  Let  me  quote 
a  few  passages.  "I  earnestly  wish,"  she  says,  "to 
point  out  in  what  true  dignity  and  human  happi- 
ness consist  I  wish  to  persuade  women  to  acquire 
strength  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  convince 
them,  that  the  soft  phrases,  ^  susceptibility  of  heart,* 
*  delicacy  of  sentiment,'  and  ^refinement  of  taste,* 
are  almost  synonymous  with  epithets  of  weakness, 
and  that  those  beings  who  are  the  objects  of  pity,  and 
that  kind  of  love  which  has  been  termed  its  sister, 
will  soon  becx)me  objects  of  contempt" — "An  air 
of  fashion  is  but  a  badge  of  slavery."  —  "It  follows," 
she  says  farther  on,  "  that  women  should  either  be 
shut  up,  like  Eastern  princesses,  or  educated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  think  and  act  for  themselves."  — "  Sup- 
pose a  woman  trained  to  obedience,  married  to  a 
sensible  man,  who  directs  her  judgment,  without  per- 
mitting her  to  feel  the  servility  of  her  position.  She 
cannot  ensure  the  life  of  her  protector.  He  may 
die,  and  leave  her  at  the  head  of  a  large  family."  — 
"  It  is  not  empire^  but  equaUiy,  woman  should  contend 
for.  When  women  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
discover  their  real  interests,  they  will  be  very  ready 
to  resign  all  those  prerogatives  of  love  which  are  not 
muiuoi  for  the  calm  satisfactions  of  friendship  and 
the  tender  confidence  of  habitual  esteem.  Before 
marriage,  they  will  not  assume  any  insolent  airS) 
nor  afterwards  abjectly  submit;  but,  endeavoring  to 
act  like  reasonable  creatures  in  both  relations,  they 
will  not  be  tumbled  from  a  throne  to  a  stool." 
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I         This  is  the  character  of  the  whole  book.     It  con- 
/      tains  nothing  more  subversive  of  morality  than  these 
/       words.    You  cannot  do  better  than  read  it,  and  receive, 
^   as  I  did,  a  lasting  lesson  on  the  folly  of  prejudice.    As 
a  work  of  art,  it  is  irregular  in  method,  and  impul- 
sive in  execution ;  facts  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
it  was  written  and  printed  in  the  brief  space  of  six 
weeks.     Dr.  Channing  once  wrote  of  her :  ^  I  have 
lately  read  Mary  WoUstonccraft's  posthumous  works. 
Her  letters  towards  the  close  of  the  first  volume  are 
the  best  I  ever  read.     They  are  superior  to  Sterne's. 
I  consider  her  the  greatest  woman  of  the  age.     Her 
'  Rights  of  Woman '  is  a  masculine  performance,  and 
SIfwight  to  be  studied  by  ^eiLgex;^the^^ntiment9  aye 
noble  and  generous." 

What,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  woman  ?  Was 
it  as  strong  and  generous  as  the  sentiments  she  advo- 
cated? Her  life  broke  down  spme  social  barriers^ 
and,  though  noble  and  heroic  when  viewed  from 
witbin,  looks  liaumpered  and  unsatisfactory  from  the 
common  stand-point  Godwin  has  erected  an  ex- 
qoisite  moiiumenl  {oTher  memory,  in  a  sketch  writ- 
ten soon  after  her  decease.  Mary  Wollstonecrafl 
was  born  near  London  in  the  year  1759.  She 
came  into  an  unhappy  and  uncongenial  home.  Her 
father  was  a  passionate  tyrant ;  her  mother,  compelled 
to  submit  to  his  caprice,  became  like  every  other 
slave,  a  tyrant  where  she  had  the  power,  and  ruled 
her  children  with  a  rod  of  iron.  By  defending  her 
mother  from  her  husband's  violence,  Mary  early  ex- 
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torted  some  degree  of  affection  from  the  one,  and 
respect  from  the  other.  Her  father  had  some  prop- 
erty, which  he  seems  to  have  squandered  by  frequent 
changes  of  abode ;  and  a  day  school  at  Beverley,  in 
Yorkshire,  gave  her  her  principal  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. An  eccentric  clergyman  at  Hoxton,  named 
Clare,  added  some  farther  instruction.  Under 
roof,  she  formed  an  intimacy  with  ^tan£c^s_Blood, 
destined  to  influence  her  whole  life.  This  girl  was 
remarkably  accomplished,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
supported  her  father  and  mother  and  their  family 
of  younger  children.  She  was  delicately  neat  and 
proper  in  all  she  did;  and  her  influence  was  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  Mary,  who  had  often  desired  to 
assist  her  family,  but  was  deterred  by  the  helpless 
condition  of  her  mother.  She  now  went  as  com- 
panion to  a  family  at  Bath,  but  soon  relinquished  the 
position,  on  account  of  her  mother's  serious  illness. 
Mrs.  Wollstonecraft  was  exacting  and  troublesome. 
Mary  nursed  her  with  devoted  care,  but,  after  her 
death,  bade  a  final  farewell  to  her  father's  roof.  His 
afiairs  had  become  wretchedly  involved;  and,  with 
Fanny  Blood  and  her  two  sisters,  she  proceeded 
to  open  a  day  school  At  first,  she  had  looked 
upon  Fanny  as  her  superior,  but  her  own  force 
of  character  soon  found  its  rightful  position.  The 
health  of  her  friend  broke  down  under  her  unnatural 
burden,  and  Mary's  devotion  to  her  for  years  was 
beautiful  to  see.  Her  marriage  and  removal  to  Lis- 
bon, in  a  vain  search  for  health,  soon  put  this  devo- 
tion to  the  test 
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At  this  point,  Mary  WoIIstonecraft's  reputation 
was  unsullied.  She  was  an  admirable  manager,  an 
efficient  and  successful  teacher;  yet,  when  Fanny  be- 
came seriously  ill,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  her  only 
means  of  support,  the  prosperity  of  her  school,  to  go 
to  her.  Her  friend,  Dr.  Price,  the  Unitarian  minister, 
and  Mrs.  Burgh,  were  annoyed  at  what  they  consid- 
ered a  quixotic  devotion ;  but  they  supplied  her  with 
money,  and  she  went  A  few  days  closed  in  death 
an  intimacy  of  more  than  ten  years,  whicfiTTad^^en, 
until  this  time,  Mary's  tenderest  interest  in  life.  On 
her  way  home,  her  moral  energy  saved  the  lives  of  a 
French  crew  in  a  sailing  vessel  which  she  encoun- 
tered, just  about  to  founder.  Her  school  had  suffered 
by  her  absence ;  and  the  pressing  necessities  of  Fan- 
ny's family,  in  which  she  still  took  an  interest,  in- 
duced her  to  have  recourse  to  literature.  The  first 
ten  pounds  received  from  her  ^  Thoughts  on  the  Eklu- 
cation  of  Daughters "  went  to  their  relief.  Nothing 
can  be  sadder  than  to  see  a  young  giri  placed  as 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  now  was, -—compelled  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  father  and  mother  to  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  position  is  unnatural.  Gratitude 
might  be^pected,  but  envy  is  more  often  felt  The 
[vantages  sought  for  their  sakes,  and  not 


to  be  transferred  except  as  a  pecuniary  profit,  she  is 
supposed  to  seek  for  her  own.  Affection  partly  yields, 
and  enthusiasm  does  not  replace  it;  while  she  is 
urged  by  necessities  which  make  it  difficult  to  bear 
the  errors  and  intractabilities  of  those  she  is  providing 
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for.  Still  loving,  and  desiring  to  provide  for  her  sis- 
ters, Mary  thought  it  better  to  live  apart  from  them, 
and  accepted  a  temporary  position  as  governess  in 
Loi'd  Kingsborough's  family.  When  they  left  Eng- 
land, she  went  to  Bristol,  and  published  a  novel, 
which,  founded  on  her  ten  years  of  friendly  devo- 
tion, took  the  highest  rank  as  a  work  of  senti- 
ment The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  her  own 
house,  in  London,  in  the  active  service  of  the  pub- 
lisher, Johnson.  She  translated  from  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  wrote  several  books  for  children, 
and  took  a  large  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  ''  Ana- 
lytical Review." 

Her  translation  of  Salzman's  ''Elements  of  Mo- 
rality "  led  to  an  interesting  correspondence  with  its 
author,  who  repaid  the  service,  subsequently,  by 
translating  into  Oerman  her  ''  Rights  of  Woman." 
These  occupations,  if  they  did  little  towards  the  dis- 
cipline of  her  powers,  served  to  rouse  her  from  the 
dejection  into  which  the  death  of  her  friend  had 
plunged  her.  Her  earnings  were  now  devoted  to  her 
own  famUy.  One  sister  she  kept  at  Paris  for  two 
years  to  qualify  her  as  a  governess;  another  she 
placed  as  parlor-boarder  at  a  London  school.  Her 
brother  James  she  sent  to  Woolwich ;  afterward  pro- 
curing for  him  a  position  in  the  navy,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  be  a  lieutenant  Her  favorite,  Charles,  she 
placed  with  a  farmer  for  instruction ;  and  then  fitted 
him  out  for  America,  where  he  grew  wealthy  on  the 
basis  she  provided      This  brothel:  must  have  left  a 
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large  family  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Her  brothers 
and  »isterd  thus  established,  she  attempted  to  rescue 
a  support  for  her  father  from  his  broken  and  confused 
fortunes.  This  proving  impossible,  he  was  supported 
by  her  own  labor,  until  his  death.  The  very  great 
demands  made  upon  her  by  such  natural  obligations 
did  not  prevent  her  from  assuming  others.  She 
adopted  for  her  own  the  child  of  a  dead  friend,  the 
niece  of  John  Hunter.  Her  brilliancy,  her  personal 
beauty,  her  unselfish  devotion,  could  not  fail  to  win 
for  her  many  loving  friends;  and  among  them  the 
French  Revolution  found  her.  The  work  which  first 
gave  her  her  proper  literary  rank  was  her  answer  to 
Burke's  Reflections  upon  that  movement  She  wrote 
rapidly :  her  pamphlet  was  the  first  of  the  many  that 
appeared,  and  obtained  extraordinary  success.  The 
public  applause  warmed  her,  and  her  next  production 
was  her  celebrated  ^  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman."  The  startling  energy  with  which  she  ex- 
ploded the  system  of  gallantry,  a  miserable  relic  of 
the  Stuart  courts,  roused  the  popular  indignation.  It 
was  hard  to  reconcile  the  vigor  of  her  rebuke  to  the 
tender  sentiment  which  trembled  through  the  book, 
and  also  to  the  impression  produced  by  Mary  her- 
self^ lovely  in  person,  and,  in  the  most  engaging  sense, 
feminine  in  her  manners.  Her  intimacy  with  the  his- 
torical painter,  Fuseli,  followed.  He  was  a  man  of 
powerful  genius  and  strong  prejudices.  His  influ- 
ence upon  Mary,  if  it  was  sometimes  refreshing, 
could  not  always  have  been  beneficial     The  reader 
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of  Haydon's  Autobiography  will  remember  this  man. 
A  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  pro- 
tected her  from  his  influence:  as  it  was,  she  pur- 
sued the  intimacy  with  unsuspecting  delight;  for 
Fuseli  was  a  contented  husband,  and  his  wife  was 
her  fnend.  She  was  now  in  her  thirty-second  year ; 
she  had  arrived  at  a  period  when  domestic  happi- 
ness of  some  sort  becomes  essential  to  the  strongest 
woman.  The  fuUest-fruited  laurel  then  withers  be- 
fore her  eyes,  if  it  has  not  taken  root  at  her  own 
hearth.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1792,  Mary  took 
refuge  in  Paris  firom  the  chagrin  and  restlessness 
which  began  to  oppress  her.  Her  years  of  toil  had 
left  her  sad  and  lonely :  she  needed  to  rest  for  a  little 
while  in  human  affection.  She  could  not  even  write 
to  her  own  satisfaction;  for  her  morbid  fatigue  led 
her  to  reproduce  Fuseli's  cynicism,  and  she  dared  not 
trust  herself.  She  entered  the  best  circles  of  Parisian 
society,  and  became  intimate  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution.  In  four  months  after  her  arrival  oc- 
curred the  most  untoward  event  of  her  life, —  her 
marriage  to  a  worthless  American  named  Gilbert 
Lnlay;  a  name  rescued  firom  oblivion  only  by  his 
tejfnporary  attachment  to  her.  I  say  her  marriage^  for 
Imlay  offered  himself  in  marriage,  and  was  accepted 
as  a  husband ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  a  custom  not 
unusual  at  Paris  in  those  disorderly  times,  Mary  re- 
fused to  consummate  the  legal  forms.  Mr.  Imlay  had 
no  property.  Mary  had  a  large  family  to  support; 
and  she  neither  wished  to  become  answerable  for 
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his  debts,  nor  to  make  liim  responsible  for  hers.  She 
took  the  name  of  Innlay;  and,  exj^eeting  to  follow  her 
brother  to  America,  she  obtained  from  our  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris  a  certificate  of  American  citizenship,  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  protection.  In  order  that  you 
may  comprehend  the  precise  significance  which  this 
step  had  in  that  place  and  at  that  time,  let  me  remind 
you,  that  Helen  Maria  Williams,  her  personal  friend, 
and  the  ward  of  Dr.  Rees  of  cyclopedic  memory,  was 
married  in  the  same  way  to  a  Mr.  Edwards,  then  in 
Paris.  She  was  a  well-known  writer  of  that  period ; 
and  we  are  still  indebted  to  her  for  some  of  the  best 
hymns  sung  in  our  churches,  —  among  them,  that 
well-known  hymn,  beginning,  ^  While  thee  I  seek, 
protecting  Power."  But  her  husband  was  worthy  of 
the  trust  she  had  reposed  in  him,  and  she  never 
turned  a  ready  pen  against  the  follies  of  society :  so 
her  character  has  never  stood  in  the  public  stocks. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  consider  Mary's  attach- 
ment to  Imlay  in  any  degree  rational,  if  we  look  only 
at  her  character^  and  keep  out  of  sight  her  peculiar 
personal  hUiory. 

The  dawdling  inefficiency  and  brutal  temper  of  her 
father  had  disgusted  her  alike  with  ^  men  of  spirit  ^ 
and  ^  men  of  straw."  In  her  husband,  she  saw,  as  she 
thought,  a  certain  democratic  manliness ;  and  his  dar- 
ing speculations  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  courage 
and  genius.  The  affections  which  had  been  roused 
by  her  admiring  intercourse  with  Fuseli  kindled 
gladly  on  this  new  shrine,  where  no  social  duty,  nor 
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stern  sense  of  personal  honor,  contended  against  her 
warming  fancy.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
found  herself  happy;  and  happiness  gave  her  back 
the  beauty  of  early  youth.  She  was  playful,  gentle, 
sympathetic.  Her  eyes  had  new  brightness,  her 
cheeks  new  color,  and  the  bewitching  tenderness  of 
her  smile  fascinated  the  very  women  who  approached 
her.  She  had  been  married  eighteen  months,  her 
love  braving  all  the  trials  that  must  have  come,  when 
Imlay  left  her  for  London.  She  had  expected  his 
quick  return;  but  delay  followed  delay,  and  Mary 
passed  a  year  with  a  new-bom  child,  learning,  by 
slow  and  painful  degrees,  that  she  had  trusted  this 
man  beyond  his  worth.  At  last,  he  sent  for  her  to 
London,  where  his  misconduct  affected  her  mind  to 
such  an  extent,  that  she  twice  attempted  her  own  life, 
and  was  rescued  the  second  time  with  difficulty.  As 
soon  as  she  recovered  from  the  fever  which  had  in- 
duced delirium,  her  native  strength  told  her  what  she 
ought  to  do.  Imlay  had  business  in  Norway,  which 
required  a  confidential  and  judicious  agent  She 
determined  to  take  this  upon  herself;  and  hoped,  by 
absence  and  success,  to  regain  the  affection  she  had 
lost  The  man  was,  in  no  sense,  worthy  of  her.  On 
her  return,  she  tried,  for  the  sake  of  their  child,  to 
remain  in  the  same  house  with  him.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible; and,  very  soon,  a  final  separation  took  place. 
It  would  have  taken  place  long  before,  but  that  Imlay 
was  a  man  who  could  not  wholly  escape  from  a  fasci- 
nation he  had  once  felt     After  he  became  involved  in 
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low  connections,  he  could  never  re-enter  her  presence, 
without  resuming,  for  the  time,  the  sympathetic  deli- 
cacy befitting  her  lover.  During  all  this  time,  Mary 
had  occupied  herself  with  literary  work.  She  never 
spoke  of  Imlay,  and  would  allow  no  one  to  blame 
him  in  her  presence.  Conscious  of  her  own  upright 
intentions,  it  must  have  been  no  small  mortification  to 
find  her  insight  and  generosity  baffled.  She  felt  that 
she  was  herself  to  blame  for  having  placed  an  impul- 
sive man  in  a  position  to  which  he  was  wholly  une- 
quaL  She  was  everywhere  received  and  treated  as 
a  married  woman,  and  lost  none  of  the  respect  and 
affection  she  had  well  deserved.  In  April,  1797,  she 
was  married  to  Godwin,  the  author  of  '<  St  Licon ; '' 
and  this  marriage  deprived  her  of  two  new  friends, 
whom  she  held  very  dear.  Godwin  was  so  artless, 
that  he  imagined  his  wife's  social  position  would  be 
improved  by  an  honorable  marriage;  but  it  obliged 
Mm,  Inchbald  and  Mrs.  Siddons  to  admit  that  the 
nature  of  her  marriage  to  Imlay  allowed  her  to  take 
her  divorce  into  her  own  hands. 

Wonderful  inconsistency  of  society,  which,  having 
interpreted  truly  her  upright  nature  through  years  of 
desertion,  now  condemned  her,  —  whether  for  her  first 
wrong  step,  for  assuming  her  own  divorce,  or  for 
loving  a  man  of  undoubted  probity,  who  could  tell  ? 
A  short  year  of  undisturbed  happiness  followed,  when 
the  birth  of  their  only  child  —  the  late  Mrs.  Shelley 
—  suddenly  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

A  beautiful  memorial  survives  her,  in  these  words 
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of  her  husband.  "  This  light,"  he  says,  "  was  lent  me 
for  a  very  little  while,  and  it  is  now  extinguished  for 
ever.  The  strength  of  Mary's  mind  lay  in  her  intuition. 
In  a  robust  and  unwavering  judgment  of  this  sort, 
there  is  a  kind  of  witchcraft.  When  it  decides  justly, 
it  produces  a  responsive  vibration  in  every  ingenuous 
mind.  In  this  sense,  my  oscillation  and  scepticism 
\  were  often  fixed  by  her  boldness."  I  am  very  well 
aware  how  much  courage  is  required  of  any^woman 
who  shall  seem ^ to. defend  Mary  godwui  from  ^ 
popular  conceptiqa  -Of  lier.  I  Jcnow  that  the  WQmaD 
should  herself  be  spotless  who  would  attempt  tore^ 


tify  that  cpnception^yet  two  circumstances  seem  to 
compel  explanation..  In  the  fir^^lace,  there  is  no 
question,  that  if  the  views  of  woman  which  are  now 
beginning  to  move  society  originated  with  her  schol- 
arly, republican  friend,  Mrs.  Catharine  Macauley, 
yet  the  fire  and  eloquence  of  Mary's  own  words  were 
needed  to  give  them  currency.  Society  has  been  just 
so  far  as  this,  that  it  has  identified  her  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Woman's  Rights ; "  and  all  of  us  who  ^^ 
<arri«i  forward  by  a  momentum  which  she  imparted, 
must  desire  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  impulse 
which  controls  us. 

In  the  secopd^ace,  Grodwin's  short  Life  of  her  has 


been  long  out  of  print,  ahd^as  now  become  very 
rare;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  en- 
cyciop»diaoF1^lp^pIiicaI  dictionary  which  gives  the 
facts  correctly.  'Turn  to  them,  and  you  will  find  that 
Mary  WoUsfonecraft  had  a  criminal  but  fruitless  at- 
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tachment  for  Fuseli ;  that  she  formed  another,  of  the 
same  kindj  for  an  American,  who  deserted  her.  I  brand 
these  statements  as  malicious  falsehoods,  carelessly 
r;*peated  now  that  they  have  been  long  exploded: 
and,  as  I  write  these  statements,  the  tears  rush  to  my 
eyes ;  for  where  are  the  descendants  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  whom  she  reared?  where  an*  ihe  kindred 
of  Fanny  Blood  and  John  Hunter,  whose  lives  her 
generous  efforts  gladdened?  Nay,  might  not  one 
man  of  the  drowning  crew  she  forced  the  captain  of 
her  ship  to  rescue,  speak  a  noble  word  in  her  behalf? 
I  have  narrated  her  life  with  some  detail,  for  you 
must  understand  the  facts  upon  which  you  pass  judg- 
ment ;  and  these  details  are  many  of  them  gathered 
from  private  sources. 

To  understand  the  strength  of  the  prejudice  against 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  you  should  see  that  from  all  the 
autobiographies  of  the  period  her  name  is  excluded ; 
as  if  tll€l  thendsj^  thfitss  who  had  been  intimate  with 
her  while  living,  would  not  permit  the  association  of 
names  after  dea'tB.  I  have  said,  that,  until  her  mar- 
ftmgt  "id'Oodwin,  she  kept  her  place  in  English 
society ;  and  women  of  the  most  sensitive  propriety, 
such  as  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  admitted 
her  to  their  intimacy.  How,  then,  did  such  a  prejudice 
grow  up?  It  was  probably  forming  in  the  popular 
mind  while  she  was  happy  in  the  affection  of  her 
friends;  and,  the  moment  they  found  it  conventionally 
needful  to  sacrifice  her,  the  outbreak  was  unrestrained. 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  an  ardent  republican ;  a 
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thing  no  less  antagonistic  to  English  feeling  in  her 
dajr.  than  we  have  seen  it  prove  in  ours.  In  the 
^^copd,  she  was  «  TTpjf|>gmn^  and  Unitarians  were 
radicals  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion.  In  the  tl^rji^ 
place,  beiiig  a  republican«  and  a  resident  of  Paris  in 
its  troubled  times,  shQ  was  supposed  to  share  the 
disorder  of  its  morals;  an  impression  which  her  at- 
tempted suicides  no  doubt  confirmed. 

We  shall  not  share  in  this  country  in  any  prejudice 
which  republicanism  or  Unitarianism  excited.  We 
are,  I  trust,  ready  to  admit  that  an  attempt  at  suicide 
could  only  come  with  delirium,  for  which  she  would 
be  as  free  from  responsibility  as  for  a  typhoid  fever 
or  an  Asiatic  cholera.  What  we  have  to  do,  then,  is 
io  understand  her  relation  to  the  laws  of  marriage, 
and  to  see  how  far  her  second  marriage  can  be  justi- 
fied. When  she  met  Imlay  at  Paris,  I  do  not  think 
she  had  ever  considered  the  social  bearing  of  these 
laws,  except  so  far  as  her  mother's  experience  had 
pained  her.  That  experience  made  her  willing  to  do 
what  other  women  about  her  were  doing,  with  no  bad 
result  that  she  could  see,  to  keep  herself  bee  from 
pecuniary  entanglement  In  one  way,  this  was  pru- 
dent ;  in  an  other  way,  it  was  extremely  imprudent ; 
and,  the  imprudence  touched  a  more  vital  point  than 
the  prudence :  but  that  it  was  never  considered  crimi- 
nal by  wise  and  candid  judges,  that  she  was  never 
compromised  in  any  relation  up  to  this,  the  intimacies 
we  have  recorded  prove.  Had  she  been  a  weak,  tm- 
mordl  woman,  she  would  have  continued  to  live  with 
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Iroiay  for  her  child's  sake,  but  availing  herself  of 
the  shelter  of  a  connection  from  whieh  she  recoiled. 
At  this  moment,  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  '*  Your 
reputation  shall  not  suffer.  I  shall  never  have  a  con- 
fidant I  am  content  with  the  approbation  of  my 
own  mind ;  and,  if  there  be  a  Searcher  of  hearts,  mine 
will  not  be  rejected."  And  again :  "  My  child  may 
have  reason  to  blush  for  her  mother's  want  of  pru- 
dence; but  she  shall  never  despise  me."  These  are 
not  the  words  of  a  weak  or  irreligious  woman.  So 
far,  then,  all  was  well,  except  that  society  had  no 
efficient  outlawry  for  the  man  who  had  deserted  her. 
She  still  occasionally  met  him,  but  bore  the  unexpect- 
ed trial,  when  it  came,  with  dignity  and  sweetness. 
When  Godwin  sought  her  in  marriage,  he  knew,  of 
course,  that  no  legal  ties  bound  her.  Mary  saw  no 
harm  in  using  the  liberty  that  remained  to  her. 
^  Why  could  she  not  have  remained  single  ? "  said 
the  world;  but  had  the  world  been  so  just  and  kind 
to  her,  that  we  could  expect  her  to  resist  the  influence 
of  a  generous  and  courageous  love  ?  Had  she  lived 
in  this  country,  and  been  divorced  by  the  laws  of 
Indiana,  society  would  have  been  silent ;  but  the  real 
evil  would  have  been  the  same. 

^  Never  did  there  exist  a  woman,"  said  her  hus- 
band, ^  who  might  with  less  fear  expose  her  actions, 
and  call  upon  the  universe  to  judge  them."  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true  so  far  as  her  own  relations  were 
concerned;  and  I  believe,  that,  by  her  second  mar- 
riage, she  meant  to  exercise  a  right  of  protest  against 
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existing  laws,  which  two  of  the  most  gifted  children 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  exercised  again  in  our 
own  time  with  emphasis.  It  requires  a  philosophic 
mind  to  see  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
state :  heroic,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  which,  perceiving  it, 
braves  the  common  expectation  by  a  defiant  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  prejudice  that  we  demand 
this  account  of  each  person's  private  affairs.  It  is 
a  demand  born  of  an  ill-defined,  dimly  entertained, 
but  still  a  just  idea  of  the  relations  of  Grod,  the 
family,  and  the  state.  I  ought  not  to  say  so  much, 
without  adding  that  no  one  in  this  country  can  ade- 
quately judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  miEirriage  laws 
as  they  still  exist  in  England.  What  is  resisted,  is, 
in  most  instances,  what  no  American  woman  would 
be  expected  to  bear;  but  for  England,  as  for  this 
country,  I  rest  in  the  confident  hope  that  a  right 
adjustment  of  woman's  relation  to  society  will 
change  healthfully  all  existing  legislation.  Such  le- 
gislation as  that  of  Indiana  does  not  seem  to  me  an 
advance,  although  it  may  have  been  demanded  by 
an  advancing  public  sentiment 

I  have  said  this  honestly,  with  a  tender  pity  in  my 
heart,  to  clear  the  memory  of  a  much-abused  woman. 
J>oes  any  one  ask  me  if  I  would  justify  the  position  in 
\  which  she  stood?  I  answer,  frankly.  No.  We  do  not 
I  live  to  ourselves  alone ;  and  if  we  are  ever  tempted 
j  to  take  a  step  against  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
\  world,  believing  that  we  can  do  as  we  will  with  our 
1  own,  one  would  think  the  possibility  that  children 
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may  be  born  to  inherit  the  obloqny  we  excite,  with- 
out themselves  deserving  it,  would  be  enough  to  deter 
any  right-minded  woman.  No  love  or  care,  or  abject 
self-sacrifice,  can  reconcile  a  child  to  the  stain  of  ille- 
gitimacy. ^  What  does  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee?"  — "  To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  hum- 
bly.'' It  is  not  walking  humbly  to  set  up  our  own 
conception  of  fitness  against  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  mankind.  Still  farther:  It  is  of  very  little 
importance  what  others  may  think  of  us,  when  we 
are  acting  conscientiously;  but  what  we  think  of 
others,  our  own  mood  of  mind  towards  Grod  and 
man,  —  that  is  of  the  very  greatest 

The  influence  of  the  ^  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Woman  "  was  greatly  aided  by  the  eflbrts  of  Mr. 
Day,  and  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  literary  career 
began  about  the  time  of  its  publication.  Following 
closely  upon  these,  and  so  nearly  parallel  in  effort, 
and  equal  in  varied  ability,  that  we  hardly  know  in 
what  order  to  name  them,  are  Lady  Morgan,  Harriet 
MartineaOi  and  Mrs.  Jameson.  Sydney  Morgan,  sit- 
ting alone  at  the  age  of  fourscore  in  her  tiny  house  at 
Dublin,  filled  like  a  museum  with  the  accumulation 
of  her  years  of  travel,  projecting  the  publication  of  her 
last  work,  was  lately,  like  Mrs.  Somerville  at  Florence, 
a  pensioner  of  Queen  Victoria.  But,  from  the  hour 
of  her  first  appearance  as  the  author  of  the  ^  Wild 
Irish  Oiri,"  she  has  exercised  a  generous  womanly 
influence.  Under  the  disguise  of  novels,  books  of 
timveli  and  the  like,  she  has  published  an  immense 
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number  of  volumes,  filled  with  information  which 
may  be  a  little  too  crowded  for  convenience,  but 
always  accurate,  always  original,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  received  from  historic  sources,  in  personal  in- 
tercourse. Her  warm  hatred  of  tyranny  made  friends 
for  her,  wherever  she  went  When  a  young  girl,  she 
took  up  the  cause  of  her  own  country  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  won  the  liberal  party,  and  made  her 
fashionable  before  she  was  approved.  ^'The  wild 
Irish  girl "  and  her  harp  were  essential  to  the  success 
of  every  entertainment;  and  invitations  lay  two  or 
three  deep  for  every  evening.  She  entered  society 
with  beauty,  wit,  and  prestige.  She  might  have  done 
what  she  would.  She  chose  to  remain  faithful  to  un- 
popular opinions.  After  her  marriage  to  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  they  went,  for  economical  reasons,  to  the 
Continent,  where  they  eventually  spent  many  yearis. 
In  France,  Lafayette,  Sdgur,  D^non,  and  L'Aguisseau 
were  her  intimate  friends;  and  in  the  salon  of  the 
Princess  de  Salm  she  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
In  Grermany,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  not  only  the  liberal 
youth,  but  the  learned  eld,  crowded  her  apartments, 
gave  her  minute  information,  and  became  devoted 
cicerones.  The  friendship  of  cardinals  and  princes 
did  not  dim  her  natural  democracy  of  view ;  and  her 
last  words  were  as  true  to  liberty  as  her  first  Her 
works  on  France  and  Italy  were  proscribed  in  both 
countries ;  yet "  Young  France  "  and  "  Young  Italy  '* 
contrived  to  obtain  and  read  them.  She  came  into 
fashion  in  Paris  wlienever  the  Bourbons  went  out; 
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aiidf  when  she  dined  with  Rothschild,  his  famous 
cook  acknowledged  her  friendship  for  the  people  in 
autographs  of  spun  sugar!  ''We  shall  meet  at  the 
breakfast  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,"  said  a  Parisian 
fop,  as  he  made  bis  bow.  ^  Not  we,"  she  laughed 
in  answer:  ''it  would  be  as  much  as  his  place  is 
worth  to  ask  me. "  Wherever  she  went,  and  what- 
ever she  did,  her  ears  were  always  open  to  a  woman's 
name ;  and,  with  the  most  loyal  interest,  she  gathered 
up  every  thing  relating  to  their  lives,  their  influ- 
ence, and  their  disabilities.  What  she  was  told  as 
gossip,  was  retained,  studied  out,  and  digested,  before, 
with  the  piquancy  of  a  French  woman  and  the 
warmth  of  an  Irish,  it  was  given  to  the  world.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  her  "  History  of  Woman  "  do  not 
touch  a  period  of  universal  interest ;  but,  had  she  been 
able  to  complete  the  work,  it  would  have  exhausted 
the  subject  In  the  B^guine,  she  says :  "  Women 
meddle  with  politics  as  well  as  tent-stitch,  and,  like 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  bring  their  work-bags  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  Europe  while 
they  trace  patterns  for  footstools.  The  influence  of 
woman  will  ever  be  exercised  directly  or  indirectly 
in  all  good  or  eviL  It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  nature.  Give  her,  then,  such  light  as  she  is 
capable  of  receiving.  Eklucate  her,  whatever  her 
station,  for  taking  ber  part  in  society.  Her  ignorance 
has  often  made  her  interference  fatal;  her  knowl- 
edge, never.''  The  cordial  sympathy  of  her  husband 
has  made  Lady  Morgan's  life  beautiful.     His  legal 
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knowledge  and  antiquarian  taste  added  their  own 
charm  to  whatever  she  undertook. 

How  great  and  worthy  is  the  literary  position  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  we  all  know.  Its  retro-action- 
ary  infiuence  in  favor  of  the  ability  and  freedom 
of  her  sex  is  what  we  are  to  indicate  here.  For 
whatever  immediate  purpose  she  writes,  her  words 
bear  indirectly  on  the  widest  womanly  emancipa- 
tion. May  this  remark  stimulate  your  curiosity, 
and  keep  you  on  the  alert  for  pregnant  sentences! 
Such  sentences  tell  more  of  the  progress  of  human 
thought  than  some  of  us  suspect:  they  indicate  its 
natural,  habitual  poise.  <'  Women  especially,"  she 
writes,  ''  should  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  whatever 
strength  their  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  give  them.     It 


is  essential  to  the  virtue  of  society,  that  th^jL^^?'^ 
be  allowed  the  freest  moral  action,  unfettered  by 
Ignorance,  and  unihtimidated  by  authority ;  for  it^is 
an  unquestioned'^  aiid  unquestionable  fact,  that,  if 
women  were  not  weak,  men  would  not  be  wicked, 
and  that,  if  women  were  bravely  pure,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  dastardly  tyranny  of  licentiousness^." 
This  passage  will  have  all  the  more  power  over  ob- 
servant  readers,  because  it  occurs  unexpectedly,  and 
marks  the  opportunity  seized  to  speak  a  necessary 
if  unwelcome  truth. 

What  noble  service  Mrs.  Jameson  rendered  in 
the  field  of  art  or  letters  did  not  leave  her  indiffer- 
ent to  the  interests  of  her  sex.  She  was  placed  in 
circumstances   to   make   her   see   quickly    and    feel 
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deeply  all  that  relates  to  womanly  position  and 
development.  An  early  martyr  to  the  prejudices  of 
society;  married,  I  think  at  sixteen,  to  a  man  far 
beyond  her  own  rank  in  life,  who  left  her  at  the 
altar,  —  she  bore  the  title  of  wife,  and  led  the  life 
of  a  celibate :  but  her  first  word  for  her  sex  was  as 
strong  and  true  as  her  last,  while  her  own  path  lay 
between  lines  of  living  fire.  Only  lately  did  we 
hear  of  her  as  a  lecturer  and  reformer;  but,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  we  might  have  cut  from  her  pages 
the  following  words :  "  We  arc  told  openly  by 
moralists  and  politicians,  that  it  is  for  the  general 
good  of  society,  nay,  an  absolute  necessity,  that  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  female  sex  should  be  condemned 
as  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  other,  predoomed  to  \ 
die  in  reprobation  in  the  streets,  in  hospitals,  that 
the  virtue  of  the  rest  may  be  preserved,  and  the  pride  ^ 
and  the  passions  of  men  both  satisfied.  But  I  have 
a  bitter  pleasure  in  thinking,  that  this  most  base  and 
cruel  conventional  law  is  avenged  upon  those  who 
made  and  uphold  it;  that  here  the  sacrifice  of  a 
certain  number  of  one  sex  to  the  permitted  license 
of  the  other  is  no  general  good,  but  a  general  curse, 
a  very  ulcer  in  the  bosom  of  society.^  Can  you 
guess  how  brave  and  pure  a  woman  Was  needed 
to  write  those  words  ?  All  the  indirect  tendency  of 
her  works  is  in  keeping  with  them ;  and  we  recognize 
the  same  voice,  as  she  said  in  a  later  lecture : » 

**  When   female  nurses   were   to  be    sent    to  the 
Crimea,  there  was  to   be   met  the  mockery  of  the 
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light-minded,  the  atrocious  innuendoes  of  the  disso- 
lute, the  sneers  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  scepticism 
of  the  cold.  I  have  seen  men  who  deem  it  quite  a 
natural  and  proper  thing  that  women — aomt  toomen 
at  least — should  lead  the  life  of  a  courtesan,  put 
on  a  look  of  offended  propriety  at  the  idea  of  a 
woman  nursing  a  sick  soldier.  I  have  seen  men  — 
ay,  and  women  too  —  who  deem  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  our  streets  should  be  haunted  by  contagious  vice, 
disgusted  at  the  idea  of  women  turning  apothecaries 
and  hdpitaliirea.  And,  worse  than  all,  I  have  heard 
men  —  and  women  too — who  acknowledge  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  who  call  themselves  by  his  name,  who 
believe  in  his  mission  of  mercy,  disputing  about  the 
exact  shade  of  orthodoxy  in  a  woman  who  had  offered 
up  every  faculty  of  her  being  at  the  feet  of  the  Re- 
deemer." • 

Remember  that  these  words  were  spoken  where 
they  belonged,  in  the  very  heart  of  Belgravia,  to  the 
very  people  who  deserved  them,  and  respect  the  brave 
purity  which  compelled  lips  as  well  as  pen  to  utter- 
ance. It  would  scarce  be  honest  not  to  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  Mrs.  Jameson  took  some  pains,  so 
long  as  she  lived,  to  separate  herself  from  the  Ameri- 
can Woman's-Rights  party  —  a  party,  it  niay  be,  only 
represented  to  her  by  the  vulgar  pretension  of  trav- 
elling Bloomers.  Some  of  us  take  comfort  in  remem- 
bering how  much  more  easily  the  misrepresentations 

*  In  aUnsion  to  the  UnitariAniMn  of  Floieiioe  Niglitiiigale. 
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of  the  press,  or  the  intrusions  of  unfit  subjects  on 
womanly  discussion,  will  float  across  the  wide  Atlan- 
tic, than  our  weightier  works.  When  she  said,  in  the 
same  breath,  concerning  a  decree  of  the  French  Con- 
sulate, ^  I  confess,  I  should  like  to  see  a  decree  of  our 
Parliament  beginning  with  a  recognition  that  women 
do  exist  as  a  part  of  the  community,  whose  responsi- 
bilities are  to  be  acknowledged,  and  whose  capabilities 
are  to  be  made  available,  not  separately,  but  conjointly 
with  those  of  men,"  we  know  that  she  worked  for 
us  and  with  us,  and  forgive  the  want  of  recognition 
in  gratitude  for  the  real  service. 

Mrs.  Graskell  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any 
woman  of  this  century,  not  confessedly  devoted  to 
our  cause,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  her  sex,  and 
disseminate  liberal  ideas  as  to  their  needs  and  culture. 
The  first  part  of  her  career  was  one  of  those  brilliant 
successes  which  startle  us  into  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. It  was  checked  midway  by  the  publication  of 
her  life  of  Charlotte  Bront^S,  the  best  and  noblest  of 
her  works.  Checked,  because  condemned  in  that 
instance  without  a  hearing,  she  could  never  after- 
wards feel  the  elastic  pleasure  which  was  natural  to 
her  in  composing  and  printing;  and,  for  three  long 
years  afterwards,  never  touched  her  pen.  I  would  not 
allude  to  this  subject,  if  every  notice  of  her,  since  her 
death,  had  not  done  so;  repeating  the  old  censure, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Here  in  America,  we  excul- 
pate her.  The  public  was  wrong,  in  the  first  place, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  come  to  demand  biography  before 
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biography  is  possible.  The  publisher  was  wrong,  in 
the  second ;  for  he  ought  to  have  known,  and  could 
easily  have  ascertained,  how  plain  a  statement  the 
English  law  would  permit  The  public  was  still  fur- 
ther wrong,  when  it  attributed  misapprehension  and 
carelessness  to  a  woman  whom  it  very  well  knew  to 
be  incapable  of  either.  I,  for  one,  shall  never  forgive 
nor  forget  the  officious  censure  given  by  one  who 
must  have  known  that  the  legal  apology  tendered,  in 
Mrs.  Graskell's  absence,  to  protect  her  pecuniary  inter- 
ests, had  the  unfortunate  effect  to  put  her  in  a  posi- 
tion where  explan^^on  and  self-defence  were  alike 
impossible.  Vds.  Gask^  had  deserved  the  steady 
confidence  of  tfie  publicT  _^ 

I  have  kept  till  the  last  the  name  of  Frcdrika  Bremei%3 
whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  secure  lasting  benefits 
to  her  sex.  God  sent  to  her  early  years  dark  triab 
and  privations.  Her  father's  tyrannical  hand  crushed 
all  power  and  loveliness  out  of  her  life.  At  first,  she 
rebelled  against  her  sufferings ;  but,  when  he  died  in 
her  girlhood,  she  was  able  to  see  that  they  lent  strength 
to  her  efforts  for  her  sex.  It  was  the  rumor  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  country  for  women  that  first 
drew  her  hither.  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  Miss  Bre- 
mer's friends  fully  to  recognize  her  position  in  this 
respect  I  owe  my  own  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
suffrage  to  the  reflections  she  av^aken^^L  '^leiiri 
told  her  that  my  mind  was  undecided  on  this  point, 
she  showed  her  disappointment  so  plaiiUy^  that  I 
was  forced  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject      Miss     i 
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Bremer  did  not  hurry  her  work :  she  had  a  serene 
confidence  that  she  should  be  |>eriTiitted  to  finish  what 
she  had  begun.  She  secured  popularity  by  her  cheer- 
ful humor,  her  genuine  feeling,  her  true  appreciation 
of  men,  and  her  insight  into  the  conditions  of  family 
happiness,  before  she  made  any  direct  appeal  against 
existing  laws.  Those  who  will  read  her  novels  thought- 
fully, however,  will  see  that  she  was,  from  the  first, 
intent  upon  making  such  an  effort  possible.     From 


the  beginning,  ohe  pleaded  for  4he  social  independ- 
ence  of  wives;  asked  for  tbem  a  separate  purse; 
showed  that  woman  could  not  even  give  her  love 
freely,  until  she  wasjndependent  of  him  to  whom  .she 
owed  it.  To  a  just  state  of  society,  to  noble  family 
relations,  entire  freedom  is  essential. 

Under  her  influence,  females  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Musical  Academy.  The  directors  of  the  Industrial 
School  at  Stockholm  had  attempted  to  form  a  dass, 
and  Professor  Quamstromm  had  opened  his  classes 
at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  to  women.  Cheered 
by  her  sympathy,  a  female  surgeon  had  sustained  her- 
self in  Stockholm ;  and  Bishop  Argardh  indorsed  the 
darkest  picture  she  had  ever  drawn,  when  he  pleaded 
with  the  state  to  establish  a  girls'-school.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Miss  Bremer  published  ^  Hertha.^' 
This  book  was  a  direct  blow  aimed  at  the  laws  of 
Sweden  concerning  women.  By  this  time,  she  had 
herself  become,  in  Sweden,  what  we  might  fitly  call  a 
^  crowned  head."  She  was  everywhere  treated  with 
distinction ;  and  her  sudden  appearance  in  any  place 
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was  greeted  with  the  enthusiasm  usually  shown  by 
such  nations  only  to  their  princes.  She  said  of  her 
new  book,  "  I  have  poured  into  it  more  of  my  heart 
and  life  than  into  any  thing  which  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten ; "  and  verily  she  had  her  reward.  She  was  at 
Rome,  two  years  after,  —  in  1858, — when  the  glad 
news  reached  her,  that  King  Oscar,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Diet,  had  proposed  a  bill  entitling  women  to  hold 
independent  property  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  All 
Sweden  had  read  the  book  which  moved  the  heart  of 
the  king ;  and  the  assembled  representatives  rent  the 
air  with  their  acclamations. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  old  University  town  of 
Upsala,  where  her  friend  Bergfalk  occupies  a  chair, 
granted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  fifty  women  owning 
real  estate,  and  to  thirty-one  doing  business  on  their 
own  account  The  representative  whom  their  votes 
went  to  elect  was  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
Miss  Bremer  was  not  ashamed  to  shed  happy  tears 
when  this  news  reached  her.  If  she  had  ever  re- 
proached Providence  with  the  bitter  sorrow  of  her 
early  years,  she  was  penitent  and  grateful  now.  Then 
was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  which  she  had  uttered,  as  she 
left  our  shores, ''  The  nation  which  was  first  among 
Scandinavians  to  liberate  its  slaves,  shall  also  be  the 
first  to  emancipate  its  women." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  the  delicate  sheaths 
of  meaning  with  which  flower-like  Robert  Browning 
invests  his  thought;  but  the  man  who  wrote  the 
^^  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,"  and  the  exquisite  sketch 
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of  ^  Pippa  Passes,"  bos  done  such  justice  to  the  sexi 
and  so  fur  helped  the  cause  of  right  feeling  and  right 
thinking  in  respect  to  some  of*  the  most  delicate 
problems  that  concern  it,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
speak  of  him  gratefully.  His  marriage,  too,  is  still 
fragrant;  a  full-fruited  flower  of  promise  to  the  world, 
which  makes  us  see  the  best  things  possible,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  coming  when  man  and  woman 
will  not  seldom  stand  before  the  altar  as  equal  and 
individual,  yet  sacredly  one.  To  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing, to  whom  was  given  in  her  life  that  place  of 
pre-eminence  among  women  which  Shakspere  must 
always  hold  among  men,  we  owe  grateful  thanks, 
for  the  scholariy  achievement,  the  conscientious  study, 
the  womanly  zeal,  which  distinguished  all  her  work* 
When  theology  sometimes  wrestled  with  poetry  in 
her  speech,  we  translated  it  into  a  freer  tongue,  and 
thanked  her  all  the  same.  In  ''  Aurora  Leigh  ^  she 
stabbed  every  conventional  falsity  to  the  heart,  and 
held  the  ear  tenaciously  till  she  had  delivered  all  her 
orade. 

"I  read  a  toon  of  books  ob  wooumbood. 
To  prore.  If  women  do  not  think  at  all, 
Tb^  ■MjT  tcacb  tbinking, — books  denMmatntfaif 
Tbcir  right  of  comprehending  husband's  talk, 
Wbea  not  too  deep,  and  eren  of  answering.** 

**Ipef€elre 
TIm  haadachs  is  too  noble  lor  my  sex: 
Ton  think  the  heartache  woold  soond  deeentw.** 

•'Snch  praise 
Aa  Men  ghre  woaeo,  when  thejr  jndge  a  book, 
Nat  aa  mere  isor^  bat  as  mere  awnifla's 
irrprmsing  the  oomparatire  respect, 
WhiGli  maaaa  the  abaolata  -'— '  ** 
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The  woman  who  wrote  these  words  counsels  us  from 
her  grave;  and,  taught  by  her,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,— 

**  Deal  with  us  nobly,  women  thoogfa  we  be, 
And  honor  as  with  truth,  if  not  with  pnuse.** 

Yet  these  were  all  to  a  certain  extent  indirect  in- 
fluences. Can  I  utter  without  trembling  the  two 
names  which  sit  upon  the  thrones  of  female  power 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New?  I  mean  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Margaret  Fuller.  I  wish  I  could  confer  a 
proper  emphasis  upon  my  words,  when  I  say  that  the 
publication  of  ^^  Jane  Eyre"  formed  the  chief  era  in 
the  literature  of  women  since  that  literature  began. 
Into  it  was  compressed  all  the  feeling  and  experience 
of  a  very  remarkable  life, — feeling  and  experience  en- 
tertained without  the  smallest  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  conventional  world.  The  life  of  the 
author  touched.,lha_res^^  of  societyy  as  the 

spheral  curves  touch  the  tangents  which  square  them, 
so  slightly  as  never  to  impair  Jte  wonderful  individu- 
aiiti^.  Who  would  not  seek  a  wife  like  Jane  Eyre? 
Who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  smallest  detail  of  that 
sparkling  and  varied  courtship?  Think  of  those 
words  of  Rochester,  when,  holding  her  with  the  grasp 
of  a  madman,  he  says,  ''  Never  was  any  thing  at 
once  so  frail  and  so  indomitable.  A  mere  reed  she 
feels  in  my  hand.  I  could  bend  her  with  my  finger 
and  thumb.  And  what  good  would  it  do,  if  I  bent, 
if  I  uptore,  if  I  crushed  her?  Consider  that  eye; 
consider  the  wild,  resolute,  free   thing  looking  out 
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of  it,  defying  me  with  more  than  courage,  —  with 
a  stern  triumph.  Whatever  I  do  with  its  cagCi 
I  cannot  get  at  it,  the  savage  beautiful  creature! 
If  I  tear,  if  I  rend  the  slight  prison,  my  outrage 
will  only  set  the  captive  free.  Conqueror  I  might 
be  of  the  house;  but  the  inmate  would  escape  to 
heaven,  before  I  could  call  myself  possessor  of  its 
clay  dwelling-place.  And  it  is  you,  spirit,  with  will 
and  energy  and  virtue  and  purity,  that  I  want,  not 
alone  your  brittle  frame." 

And  from  what  literature,  of  ancient  or  modem 
growth,  shall  we  match  Janets  answer,  when  passion 
presses,  crying,  ^  Who  in  the  world  cares  for  you  ?  or 
who  will  be  injured  by  what  ffou  do?'' 

^  /  care  for  my$dfi^  is  the  indomitable  reply:  ^  the 
more  solitary,  the  more  friendless,  the  more  unsus- 
tained,  I  am,  the  more  I  will  respect  myself.  I  will 
keep  the  law  given  by  God,  sanctioned  by  man.  I 
will  hold  by  the  principles  received  by  me  when  I 
was  sane,  and  not  mad,  as  I  am  now.  Laws  and 
principles  are  not  for  the  times  when  there  is  no 
temptation.  They  are  for  such  moments  as  this, 
when  body  and  soul  rise  in  mutiny  against  their  rigor. 
Stringent  are  they  ?  Inviolate  they  shall  be.  If,  at 
my  individual  convenience,  I  might  break  them,  what 
would  be  their  worth  ?  They  have  a  worth,  so  I  have 
always  believed ;  and,  if  I  cannot  believe  it  now,  it  is 
because  I  am  insane,  with  my  veins  running  fire, 
and  my  heart  beating  faster  than  I  can  count     Pre- 

opinions,  foregone  determinations,  are  all 

• 
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I  have  at  this  hour  to  stand  by.     JTiere  I  plant  my 
foot ! " 

Other  women  have  been  brave  and  pure,  but  this 
woman  was  an  AbdieL  Never  had  she  faltered  in  her 
life,  never  encountered  a  sham  but  to  crush  it  We 
did  not  know  what  freedom  meant,  till  we  had  this 
book.  Its  advent  was  an  era,  not  merely  in  the  liter- 
ature, but  in  the  life,  of  woman.  Its  welcome,  so 
profound,  so  stirring,  betrayed  the  secrets  of  womanly 
nature.  Do  you  remember  how  you  sat  and  dis- 
cussed this  book,  far  into  the  night?  —  how  you 
wondered  whether  man  or  woman  wrote  it?  —  how 
the  women  it  enfranchised  looked  their  scorn  when 
you  suggested  the  first  possibility? — how  your  tem- 
per and  feeling,  and  sense  of  justice,  were  roused  by  it? 
All  this  was  because  a  life  resolute  and  free  poured 
itself  out  between  those  covers.  A  woman  delicate, 
cleanly,  quaint,  secured  the  polished  purity  of  every 
page.  Will  you  start,  if  I  ask  you  who  ever  stated 
the  Woman's-Bights'  argument  with  the  serene  force 
of  the  little  lace-mender  in  the  "  Professor"?  Do  you 
not  envy  her  and  her  husband  the  happy  English 
home  secured  by  their  united  labors?  Ah!  when 
she  gave  us  later  that  exquisite  miniature  of  her 
sister  Emily  which  she  called  *^  Shirley,"  that  noble 
bit  of  Rubens  color  which  she  named  "  Villette,"  the 
same  flood  of  womanly  thought  and  feeling  poured 
through  the  prayer,  —  the  same  floods  though  we  no 
longer  started  as  when  we  first  heard  society's  signal 
gun,  and  saw  her  whole  fleet  hoist  the  flag  of  dis- 
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tre99.  Women  ought  to  buy  that  old  stone  house 
upon  the  hillside,  set  in  among  the  tombs,  and  framed 
in  purple  heather.  The  lives  which  began  and  ended 
there  have  hedged  it  in  with  laurels.  Read  this  life 
and  these  works,  and  learn  what  fortunes  hang  upon 
a  noble  living.  Read  them,  that  you  may  learn  how 
to  cheer  the  world  with  what  is  natural  and  dignifiedy 
to  do  your  Master's  work,  regardless  of  narrow  criti- 
cism or  still  disdain.  The  host  of  imitators  who 
stand  about  Charlotte  Bronte's  still-open  grave  are  the 
best  tribute  to  the  power  that  went  out  from  her, — 
a  power  tempered  by  the  sweetest  personal  graces,  by 
a  housekeeping  delicate  and  pure  and  tasteful,  which 
never  lets  us  dream  of  Jane  in  her  school  at  Morton, 
of  Shiriey  in  her  peach-room  parlor,  of  the  lace- 
mender  at  the  professor's  desk,  or  Lucy  Snowe  in  the 
first  class  of  Paul  Emanuel,  as  otherwise  than  bril- 
liant in  cleanliness  and  order.  I  turn  reluctantly  from 
a  life  so  well  known,  and  now,  thank  God,  beginning 
to  be  so  well  understood. 

I  do  not  treat  of  ^ry**^  F^THr  as  a  literary 
power;  for,  whatever  may  be  her  rank  in  this  respect, 
she  does  not  exert  a  tithe  of  the  influence  in  this  way, 
which  attaches  to  the  idea  of  hex  as  a  person,  to  her- 
9df  as  the  centre  of  the  xadiaot  and  shining  group  of 
women  who  were  known  as  "  Margaret'sjnends.'' 

Her  ^  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century "  is  a 
scholarly,  refined,  and  noble  plea  for  the  freedom  of 
her  sex.  In  point  of  abiRty,  no  book  can  be  named 
witK  it,  if  we  except  that  of  T<K&n^yi?HjSp 
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It  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft,  in  being,  so  far  as  the  author  could  make  it,  a 
complete  statement ;  but  it  is  written  so  much  more 
from  the  stand-point  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  it 
has  had  a  far  more  limited  influence.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  <^  Vindication "  which  the  most  simple 
might  not  read  as  he  ran,  and,  reading,  understand ; 
but  much  of  the  *^  Nineteenth  Century"  depends 
upon  a  critical  scholarship,  and  an  evasive  delicacy 
of  sentiment  and  thought,  which  elude  the  common 
grasp.  Precious  passages  have  become  axioms.  <^  Let 
her  be  a  sea-captain,  if  she  will,"  has  a  power  in  both 
hemispheres ;  for  it  has  been  justified  to  learned  and 
sinriple,  by  Captain  Betsy,  of  the  Scotch  schooner, 
^  Cleotus,"  and  the  sweet  and  noble  woman  who  so 
lately  carried  an  American  ship  round  Cape  Horn. 
The  life  of  Margaret  Fuller  is  in  everybody's  hands; 
but  not  even  Boston  vx)men  appreciate  her  personal 
influence.  Who  else  could  be  expected  to  understand 
it?  Her  very  existence  was  a  stimulus  to  endeavor; 
and  hundreds  of  women  become  practical  ^  Exalta- 
das,"  because  they  saw  tiie  position  she  was  permitted 
to  hold.  ^  I  always  know  a  Boston  woman,"  said  a 
rough  Grerman  miner  to  me,  beyond  Lake  Huron: 
^  she  always  has  Margaret  Fuller's  stamp  upon  her ; " 
and  I  felt  that  his  words  were  true.  We  have  missed 
her  sadly  since  she  was  taken  from  us.  Ever  memo- 
rable will  be  the  "  Life  and  Writings,"  which  revive 
our  memories  better  than  tiiey  satisfy  our  demands. 
"  It  will  be  seen,"  she  once  wrote,  ^  that  my  youth 
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was  not  unfriended,  since  those  great  minds  came  to 
me  in  kindness."  We  have  not  been  unfriended 
cither,  since  she  .was  permitted  to  come  to  us.  If  I 
w^re  to  characterize  her  in  two  words,  it  would  be 
as  "  Truth-teller  and  Truth-compeller."  She  not  only 
spoke  what  she  thought,  in  her  own  way,  let  it  be 
abrupt  or  gentle,  but  she  compelled  us  to  do  the 
same.  There  was  something  in  her  presence  which 
tore  away  all  disguises :  even  unconscious  pretension 
could  not  bear  it  We  were  soon  made  to  feel 
whether  we  had  any  right  to  our  own  thoughts. 
"  What  I  especially  admired  in  her,"  says  Dr.  Hedge, 
^  was  her  intellectual  sincerity.  Her  judgments  took 
no  bribe  from  her  sex  or  sphere,  nor  from  custom  nor 
tradition  nor  caprice.  She  valued  truth  supremely, 
both  for  herself  and  others.  The  question  with  her 
was,  not  what  shoitU  be  believed,  nor  what  ought  to  be 
true,  but  what  is  true.  Her  'yes'  and  'no'  were 
never  conventional ;  and  she  often  amazed  people  by 
a  cool  and  unsuspected  dissent  from  the  common- 
places of  popular  acceptation." 

"Truth-teller  and  Truth-compeller,"  —  the  words 
seem  to  fall  like  the  shadow  of  Omnipotence,  a  noble 
fillet  for  a  woman's  forehead.  What  a  noble  charac- 
ter that  must  have  been,  which  inspired  the  remark 
made  after  her  marriage :  — 

''Her  life,  since  she  went  abroad,  is  wholly  un- 
known to  me;  but  I  have  an  unshaken  trust,  that 
what  Margaret  did  she  can  defend."  An  "  unshaken 
trust,"  —  such  words  are  a  challenge  to  all  noble  liv- 
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ing.  In  great  and  small  matters,  we  are  told,  she 
was  a  woman  of  her  word,  and  so  gave  those  who 
conversed  with  her  the  unspeakable  comfort  which 
flows  from  plaindealing.  ^'I  walk  over  burning 
ploughshares,  and  they  sear  my  feet,  yet  nothing  but 
truth  will  do,"  she  says;  and  again,  in. a  letter  to  a 
friend :  ''  My  own  entire  sincerity  in  every  passage  of 
life  gives  me  a  right  to  expect  that  I  shall  be  met  by 
no  unmeaning  phrases  or  attentions." 

I  enlarge  upon  this  trait  of  character,  for  I  think  it 
Mariraret's  due.  Everybody  here  knows  her  reputa- 
tion  as  a  scholar:    few  know  her  character  laT^ 
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woman.  In  bggtutiful  keeping  with  this  trait  was  her 
letter  to  Miss  Martineau,  after  the  publication  of  her 
book  upon  this  country. 

"  When  Jouf&oy  writes  his  lectures,"  she  says,  "  I 
am  not  conversant  with  all  his  topics;  but  I  can 
appreciate  his  lucid  style  and  admirable  method. 
When  Webster  speaks  on  the  currency,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  subj^ ;  but  I  do  understand  his  mode 
of  treating  it,  and  can  see  what  a  blaze  of  light  flows 
from  his  torch.  When  Harriet  Martineau  writes 
about  America,  I  often  cannot  test  that  rashness  and 
inaccuracy  of  which  I  hear  so  much ;  but  I  can  feel 
that  they  exist  A  want  of  soundness  and  patient 
investigation  is  found  throughout  the  book;  and  I 
cannot  be  happy  in  it,  because  it  is  not  worthy  of 
my  friend. 

^  I  have  thought  it  right  to  say  all  this  to  you,  since 
I  feel  it    I  have  shrunk  from  the  effort,  for  I  fear  that 
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I  must  lose  you.  If  your  heart  turn  from  me,  I  shall 
still  love  you ;  and  I  could  no  more  have  been  happy 
in  your  friendship,  if  I  had  not  spoken  out"  ^^ 

What  a  noble  pattern  in  that  letter  for  us  all!  i 
The  electric  power  of  her  womanhood,  which  claimed  I 
the  inmost  being  of  every  one  with  whom  she  came  D 
in  contact,  I  can  best  express  in  the  words  of  Em-  I 
erson :  —  ^ 

^  She  had  found  out  her  own  secret  by  early  com- 
parison, and  knew  what  power  to  draw  confidence, 
what  necessity  to  lead  in  every  circle,  belonged  of 
right  to  her.  She  had  drawn  to  her  every  superior 
young  man  or  woman  she  had  ever  met;  and  whole 
romances  of  life  and  love  had  been  confided,  coun- 
selled, thought,  and  lived  through,  in  her  cognizance 
and  sympathy.  She  extorted  the  secret  of  life  which 
cannot  be  told  without  setting  heart  and  mind  in 
a' glow,  and  ^us  she  had  the  best  of  those  she  saw. 
She  lived  in  a  superior  circle ;  for  people  suppressed 
all  their  commonplaces  in  her  presence.  Her  mood 
applied  itself  to  the  mood  of  her  companion,  point 
to  point,  in  the  most  limber,  sinuous,  vital  way,  and 
drew  out  the  most  extraordinary  narratives." 

When  we  remember  this  wealth  of  sympathy  and 
appreciation,  is  it  not  sad  to  hear  her  say,  no  one 
ever  gave  such  invitation  to  her  mind  as  to  tempt 
her  to  a  full  confession?  —  that  she  felt  a  power  to 
enrich  her  thought  with  such  wealth  and  variety  of 
embellishment  as  would  no  doubt  be  tedious  to  such 
as  she  conversed  with? 
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f  A  bitter  reproach  to  us  women,  certainly.  What 
j  better  could  we  do  than  listen,  while  she  embellished 
L^  her  thought  with  all  wealth  and  variety  possible? 
And  I  quote  the  saying,  because  hers  are  not  the  only 
noble  lips  which  have  a  right  to  repeat  it  Could 
we  but  be  patient  listeners !  In  that  way,  we  might 
educate  powers  of  expression,  and  become  possessed 
of  wealth  of  which  we  have  very  little  idea.  What 
does  such  a  saying  record,  —  her  egotism  or  our  self- 
ishness, her  insatiable  demand  or  our  bankruptcy? 
We  may  well  confess  to  mortification  when  we  read ; 
but  it  is  not  felt  for  her.  Very  beautiful  is  the  con- 
ception of  this  Memoir  of  Margaret,  this  triune  testi- 
mony of  independent  minds.  We  should  be  more 
grateful  for  the  analytical  skill  shown  in  Emerson's 
contribution,  did  it  not  bear  witness  to  power^  rather 
than  appredaiion.  We  see,  though  he  could  not, 
what  Margaret  missed  in  her  friend.  She  could 
not  exempt  the  finest  thinker  she  knew  from  the 
customary  tribute;  but  he  could  not  pay  her  in  cur- 
rent coin,  —  only  in  some  native  ore,  which  it  cost  her 
much  to  make  available  at  need.  Some  time  may 
vx>m€n  write  the  lives  of  women!  Why  not  warm 
thy  scalpel,  O  philosopher!  out  of  regard  to  what 
was  once  tender,  quivering,  human  flesh  ?  Rumor 
and  prejudice  carried  the  news  of  Margaret's  faults 
far  enough  while  she  was  living :  what  we  need  now 
is  to  send  on  the  same  wave  the  most  abundant 
and  satisfying  proof  of  her  goodness  and  genius. 
When  great  men  speak  of  her,  they  should  speak 
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grandly,  and  find  for  what  vulgar  natures  mud  mis- 
conceivei  the  noble  and  generous  interpretation.  I 
do  not  mean  that  she  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
boldest  statement  of  the  truth.  It  was  in  her  to 
invite  it  ^  She  could  say,"  says  Emerson,  ^  as  if  she 
were  stating  a  scientific  fact,  in  enumerating  the 
merits  of  somebody,  he  appreciaU$  me;  "  and  he  refers 
this  saying  to  the  ^^  mountainous  me "  of  hereditary 
organization,  italicizing  the  offending  monosyllable. 
But,  in  Margaret^s  mind,  the  emphasis  lay  quite  as 
often  on  the  word  appredaies;  and  the  statement 
was  of  a  psychological  fact,  a  superiority  to  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  laid  some  claim  to  her  generous 
estimate  in  return.  Ah!  when  those  we  love  are 
gone  for  ever,  their  faults  drop  away,  like  the  gar- 
ment, which  was  of  the  earth,  earthy;  but  to  great 
and  noble  words,  to  heroic  and  womanly  living, 
Grod  has  given  a  power  of  blessing  far  beyond  the 
grave.  We  lost  her  at  a  moment  when  we  could 
ill  bear  it, — when,  instructed  by  the  noble  sympathies 
of  Mazzini,  softened  by  her  own  sweet  and  tender 
ministrations  in  Italian  hospitals,  revealed  at  length 
in  loving  beauty  by  a  wife's  and  mother's  expe- 
rience, she  might  have  come  home  the  woman  she 
had  often  made  us  dream  of.  We  see  the  shadow 
of  it  mil  in  that  little  picture  which  once  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  Boston  AthensBum;  and,  Ood  willing, 
we  shall  yet  encounter  the  glad  reality  beyond  the 
reach  of  tempests,  beyond  the  need  of  wreck,  lifted 
into  true  deserving  of  so  great  a  privilege  on  the 
broad  ocean  of  an  Infinite  Love! 
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r"^Florence  Nightingale  is  no  exception  in  the  his- 
/  tory  of  her  sex,  only  a  consummate  flower  of  its 
L^aily  bloom.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  whole  armies  of  women  have  devoted 
themselves,  not  for  a  few  years  only,  like  Florence 
Nightingale,  but  for  theur  whole  lives  long,  to  the 
same  painful  duties, — women  who  organized  their 
bands  with  an  efficiency  and  thoroughness,  felt  to 
this  very  day,  and  which  made  them  the  competent 
instructors  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  Crimea. 
The  holiest  vocation  fails  to  instruct  the  unprepared 
mind.  The  soil  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  fallow; 
but  in  the  year  385  a  saintly  woman  traversed  those 
same  Crimean  shores.     Of  her  it  was  written :  — 

^Sfae  was  marvellous  debonaire  and  piteous  to 
them  that  were  sicke  and  comforted  them,  and  served 
them  right  humbly,  and  gave  them  largely  to  eat,  such 
as  they  asked;  but  to  herself  she  was  hard  in  her 
sickness  and  scarce,  for  she  refused  to  eat  flesh,  how 
well  she  gave  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She 
was  oft  by  them  that  were  sicke,  and  she  laid  the  pil- 
lows aright  and  in  point,  and  she  rubbed  their  feet, 
and  boiled  water  to  wash  them ;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  less  she  did  to  the  sicke  in  service,  so  much 
the  less  service  did  she  to  Grod,  and  deserved  the  less 
mercy ;  therefore  she  was  to  them  piteous,  and  noth- 
ing to  herself." 

The  Church  canonized  this  woman,  who  carried 
her  own  substance  to  the  work  in  which  the  British 
Government  sustained  Florence  Nightingale  so  many 
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centuries  later;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  preparedi 
so  the  world  has  never  rung  to  the  name  of  Santa 
Paula. 

Florence  Nightingale's  most  heroic  service  lay  in 
breaking  open  the  storehouses  at  Scutari.  It  may 
have  cost  her  very  little,  but  at  that  moment  the  force 
of  accumulated  character  made  itself  felt  An  ever- 
lasting reproach  to  all  cowards  of  circumlocution 
offices,  the  duty  not  a  single  commissioned  officer  had 
courage  to  assume  has  gently  crowned  the  woman 
with  the  woven  suffirages  of  ^e  world. 

The  name  of  Mary  Pattoa-fcas  witJi  us  also  a  true 
educational  pow^.  There  was  no  obstacle  nor  vulgar 
prejudice  which  this  heroic  girl  was  not  called  to 
combat  Not  twenty  years  old,  with  two  little  chil- 
dren clinging  to  her  skirts,  and  the  great  primal 
sorrow  of  her  sex  overshadowing  her  afresh,  with 
her  husband  bereft  of  reason,  and  neither  nurse  nor 
physician  at  hand,  she  kept  the  ship's  reckonings 
overpowered  a  mutinous  mate,  and  carried  her  vessel 
triumphantly  in  to  the  destined  port 

The  author  of  ^  John  Halifax  "  has  so  laid  us  under 
obligation  by  work  faithfully  done,  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  indicate  the  inconsistencies  which  wkrp  her 
"^  Thoughts  about  Women." 

She  speaks  of  the  ^  Woman's-Rights  movement 
in  this  countiyi  as  if  it  were  a  movement  to  force 
women  into  a  certain  position,  instead  of  an  effort 
to  set  them/retj  to  the  end  that  they  may  ascertain 
whether  they  have  any  capacity  for  it     She  sneers  at 
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letters  and  account-books  kept  by  women ;  and  we 
read  her  words  in  a  country  where  women  are  widely 
and  creditably  established  as  book-keepers,  and  where 
they  hold  classes  to  instruct  others  in  accounts !  She 
tells  us  that  more  than  one-half  of  English  women 
are  obUged  to  provide  for  themselves  j  and  gives  a 
noble  example  of  two  young  women,  who,  on  their 
father's  death,  continued  to  carry  on  a  disagreeable 
business,  to  keep  books,  manage  stock,  and  control 
agents.  They  sustained  a  delicate  mother  in  ease, 
and  never  once  compromised  their  womanhood. 
What  became  of  the  womanly  unfitness  for  letters 
and  accounts  in  that  case?  She  speaks  of  the  con- 
temptible and  unwomanly  habit  of  beating  down, 
and  says  that  men  are  less  prone  to  it  than  women. 
Who  keeps  the  purse-strings  of  a  family?  Who 
condemn  women  to  the  practical  ignorance  which 
makes  them  too  uncertain  of  values  to  turn  at  once 
£x)m  a  manifest  overcharge? 

But,  sadder  atill,  this  woman  brings  against  her 
sex  the  two  grave  charges  of  common  falsehood  and 
disloyalty  in  friendship.  We  may  pity  her  for  a 
social  experience  which  seems  to  her  to  justify  the 
statement ;  but  let  us  never  repeat  the  libeL  Let  Mar- 
garet Fuller  answer  it,  not  only  by  a  life  of  radiant 
truth,  but  by  the  words  in  which  she  speaks  of  the 
honor  of  which  young  hearts  are  capable,  and  tiie 
secret  of  her  own  young  life  voluntarily  kept  by 
forty  girls. 
^In  her  chapter  on  **  Lost  Women,"  Miss  Muloch 
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does  grateful  service  when  she  draws  attention  to 
those  who  choose  to  dwell  in  the  very  gutters  of  idle 
gossip  and  filthy  scandal,  who  soil  their  lips  and 
tongues  while  they  take  selfishly  faithful  care  of  their 
reputations.  This  word  needed  to  be  spoken.  Bet- 
ter for  a  womaiiy  that  she  should  be  a  cast-away  in  a 
city  refuge,  with  a  mind  comparatively  pure,  than 
a  woman  ui  high  society,  capable  of  catching  or  utter- 

out  for  a  possible  vulgarism,  wringing  decency  out 
of  human  life  as  if  it  were  only  a  wet  napkin,  aild 
sceptical  of  the  purity  and  innocence  she  has  not  yet 
found  in  her  own  heart 

nbi  ^limrong~'fEe'^'Huences  which  modify  public 
opinion  concerning  women,  I  am  not  willing  to  be 
silent  concerning  the  pqpulajr  idra.  ot^AoXfi*  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  it  said,  with  a  sort  of  sneer^ 
that  no  man  ever  died  for  love,  —  as  if  it  were  a  quite 
romantic  and  in  nowise  cfiicreditable  thing  that  many 
women  should ! 

"^  Credifable  and  discreditable  elements  may  enter 
into  the  assumed  fact  as  it  regards  man;  but  if  he 
does  not  die  for  love  because  he  more  thoroughly 
acknowledges  his  responsibility,  keeping  God  in  his 
right  place  oftooe,  and  his  own  heart  and  its  idols  in 
their  right  place  behwy  then  we  may  drop  the  unwo- 
manly sneer,  and  go  and  do  likewise. 

Ijihall  have  little  hope  for  woman,  till  $he  leami  jto 
feel  that  to  die  for  love  is  not  so  much  a  pitiful  as  a 
disgraceful  thing;  that  it  proves  of  itself  that  God 
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was  never  to  her  what  he  should  have  been ;  that  life 
had  no  aim  so  holy  as  the  weak  indulgence  of  a  sen- 
timent or  a  passion,  or  some  generous  longing  for 
some  duty  Grod  did  not  set  before  her;  that  all  the 
world's  work  and  society's  ambition  was  hidden  from 
her  by  a  desire  for  personal  happiness,  spread  like  a 
film  over  her  moral  vision. 

No  better  education  do  I  claim  for  woman  than 
her  entire  adf-possesaionj  the  ultimate  endowment 
of  all  the  promise  she  carries  in  her  nature.  ^  The 
great  law  of  culture,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is.  Let  each  be- 
come all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being;  expand, 
if  possible,  to  his  full  growth ;  and  show  himself  in  his 
own  shape  and  stature,  be  they  what  they  may."  — 
"  The  excellent  woman,"  writes  the  Hindoo  in  Cal- 
cutta, ^  is  she  who,  if  the  father  dies,  can  be  father 
and  provider  to  the  household." 

**  Who,"  says  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Grermany,  — 
*' who  but  my  wife  could  have  been  alternately  servant 
and  mistress  without  affectation  and  without  pride? 
Who  could  have  maintained  like  her,  in  a  democratic 
community,  all  outward  and  inward  distinctions? 
Who,  without  a  murmur,  would  have  met  such  peril  ? 
Who  could  have  raised  such  sums  of  money,  and 
acquitted  them  on  her  own  credit?" 

To  such  women  I  think  men  will  always  offer  gen- 
lerous  help ;  and,  even  if  they  did  not,  there  are  props 
of  God's  own  disposing.  Let  woman  once  reject  the 
absurd  notion  that  she  was  created  for  happiness,  let 
her  constitute  hersdf  instead  a  creator  of  it,  let  her 
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accept  with  joy  the  fact  that  this  is  a  working-day 
world;  then  she  will  no  longer  strive  to  escape  from 
labor,  discipline,  or  sorrow,  but  will  gladly  hail  each 
in  its  tarn  as  part  of  Ood's  appointed  teaching,  a 
shadow  crossing  the  sunshine  to  show  that  it  is  bright* 
Perhaps  such  a  life  is  not  easy,  perhaps  many  feet 
must  falter  on  such  a  path;  but,  indicating  what  I 
earnestly  believe  to  be  the  will  and  way  of  Ood  for 
us  all,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  enter  and  walk 
therein.  Some  words  written  by  John  Ruskin  upon 
Art  seem  to  me  to  have  such  force  in  this  connection 
as  to  make  it  justifiable  to  quote  them. 

Speaking  of  a  painter  who  coidd  only  paint  the 
fair  and  graceful  in  landscape,  he  says:  — 

^  But  such  work  had,  nevertheless,  its  stem  limita- 
tions, and  marks  of  everiasting  inferiority.  Always 
soothing  and  pathetic,  it  coidd  never  be  sublime, licver 
freely  nor  enttSSidttt^y  beautiful ;  for  the  man's  narrow 
spiiit'McddltOt  cast  itselMiP^ely  iiito  any  scene.  The 
calm  cheerfulness  which  shrank  from  the  shadow  of 
the  cypress  and  the  distortion  of  the  olive,  could  not 
enter  into  the  brightness  of  the  sky  they  pierced,  nor 
the  softness  of  the  bloom  they  bore.  For  every  sor- 
row that  his  heart  turned  from,  he  lost  a  consolation. 
For  every  fear  which  he  dared  not  confront,  he  parted 
with  a  portion  of  bis  manliness.  The  unsceptred 
sweep  of  the  storm-clouds,  the  fair  freedom  of  glancing 
shower  and  flickering  sunbeam,  sunk  into  sweet  recti- 
tudes  and  decent  formalisms;  and,  before  eyes  that 
refused  to  be  dazzled  or  dmrkenedf  the  hours  of  sunset 
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made  literature  a  profession  was  urged  to  it,  neither 
by  scholarly  taste  nor  an  eccentric  ambition,  but  to 
fulfil  a  mother's  duty  to  four  orphan  children.  Her 
literary  career  is  not  yet  closed ;  and,  though  not  lofty 
in  its  range,  has  been  steadily  pursued,  and  deserves 
ihe  regard  which  it  has  won. 

The  names  of  Sedgwick,  Sigourney,  Kirkland,  and 
Child  suggest  womanly  excellences  first  of  alL  Let 
us  pay  the  debt  we  owe  these  women,  by  following 
hopefully  in  the  paths  they  have  opened,  till  we  create 
a  public  opinion  without  reproach. 

**  If  I  speak  unteDderly, 
Thif  eTening,  my  belovM,  pardon  it; 
And  comprehend  me,  that  I  loved  you  ao, 
I  let  you  on  the  level  of  my  soul, 
And  overwashed  you  vrith  the  bitter  brine 
Of  Bome  hi^itiial  thoughts." 

"Alas!  long-suffering  and  most  patient  God, 
Thou  need*st  be  snrelier  God  to  bear  with  us,    - 
Than  even  to  have  made  us  I    BelovM,  let  us  love  so  well, 
Our  works  shall  still  be  better  for  our  bve, 
And  still  our  lore  be  sweeter  for  our  work!  ** 
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Do  you  object)  that  America  b  free  from  this  alter- 
native ?  I  will  prove  you  the  contrary  within  a  rod 
of  your  own  doorstep. 

Do  you  assert,  that,  if  all  avenues  were  thrown 
open,  it  would  not  increase  the  quantity  of  work ;  and 
that  there  would  be  more  laborers  in  consequence, 
and  lower  wages  for  all? 

Lower  wages  for  samCj  I  reply;  but  certainly  higher 
wages  for  women;  and  they,  too,  would  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  partners,  and  personal  ill  treatment  would 
not  follow  those  who  had  position  and  property  before 
the  law. 

You  offer  them  a  high  education  in  vain  till  you 
add  to  it  the  stimulus  of  a  free  career.  In  this  lecture, 
I  undertake  to  prove  to  you,  that  a  large  majority  of 
women  stand  in  such  relations  to  their  employers, 
that  they  are  compelled  to  death  or  a  life  of  shame. 
Why  not  choose  death,  then  ? 

So  I  asked  once  of  a  woman  thus  pressed  to  the 
wall  ^  Ah,  madam!"  she  answered,  ^ I  chose  it  long 
ago  for  myself;  but  what  shall  I  do  for  my  mother 
and  child?" 

The  superior  has  a  right  to  every  advantage  which 
he  can  honestly  gain,  as  well  as  the  inferior ;  but  he 
has  no  right  to  increase  any  natural  difference  in  his 
favor,  if  he  believe  it  to  exist,  by  laws  or  customs 
which  cripple  the  inferior.  If,  as  political  economists 
tell  us,  it  is  chiefly  by  man,  collectively  taken,  that  the 
property  of  society  is  created;  and  if,  on  that  very 
ground,  man's  interest  has  the  first  daim  to  considera- 
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lion,  —  does  it  not  follow,  that  every  friend  of  woman 
will  try  to  induce  her  to  become  a  capitalist,  and  open 
to  her,  as  her  first  path  to  safety,  the  way  to  honorable 
independence?  And,  in  this  connection,  I  must  re* 
peat  what  some  of  you  have  often  heard  me  say,  that 
a  want  of  respect  for  labor,  and  a  ^vant  of  respect  for 
woman,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulties,  low 
wages  included. 

I  will  not  admit  that  the  argument  of  the  political 
economist  has,  as  yet,  any  rightful  connection  with 
the  price  of  woman's  work.  ^  The  price  of  labor  will 
always  rise  or  fall,"  he  says,  <<  as  the  number  of  labor- 
ers is  small  or  large ;  and  it  is  because  there  are  too 
many  women  for  a  few  avenues  of  labor  that  the 
wages  are  so  low."  If  man  believes  this,  let  him  help 
us  to  open  new  avenues,  and  so  reduce  the  number  in 
any  one.  But  I  claim  that  he  has  increased  the 
natural  difference  in  his  own  favor,  supposing  that 
there  be  any  such,  by  laws  and  customs  which  cripple 
woman ;  and  that  his  own  lust  of  gain  stands  in  the 
way  of  her  daily  bread.  Just  so  in  hydraulics,  men 
tell  us,  that  water  rises  everywhere  to  the  level  of  its 
source ;  but  you  may  raise  it  a  thousand  feet  higher 
by  the  aid  of  your  forcing-pump,  or  drop  it  from  a 
siphon  a  thousand  feet  below.  And  a  forcing-pump 
and  a  siphon  has  man  imposed  upon  the  natural  cur- 
rents of  labor.  If,  in  my  cortrespondence  with  em- 
ployers last  winter,  one  man  told  me  with  pride  that 
he  gave  from  eight  to  fifty  cents  for  the  making  of 
pantaloons,  iodading  the  heaviest  doeskins,  he  foryot 
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to  teUrme  what  he  charged  his  customers  for  the  same 
work.  Ah !  on  those  bills,  so  long  unpaid,  the  eight 
cents  sometimes  rises  to  thirty,  and  the  fifty  cents 
dhoaya  to  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  most  efficient  help  this  class  of  work-women 
could  receive  would  be  the  thorough  adoption  of  the 
cash  system,  and  the  establishment  of  a  large  work- 
shop in  tin*  lianda  of  tvomen  consenting  to  moderate 
profits,  and  superintended  by  those  whose  position  in 
society  would  win  respect  for  labor.  When  I  said,  six 
months  ago,  that  ten  Beacon-street  women,  engaged 
in  honorable  work,  would  do  more  for  this  cause 
than  aU  the  female  artists,  ail  the  speech-making  and 
conventions,  in  the  world,  I  was  entirely  in  earnest 

It  is  pretty  and  lady-like,  men  think,  to  paint  and 
chisel:  philanthropic  young  ladies  must  work  for 
nothing,  like  the  angels.  Let  them,  when  they  rise  to 
angelic  spheres ;  but,  here  and  now,  every  woman  who 
works  for  nothing  helps  to  keep  her  sister's  wages 
down, — helps  to  keep  the  question  of  death  or  dis- 
honor peq>etually  before  the  women  of  the  slop-shop. 

Why  ?  Because  she  helps  to  depress  the  estimate 
of  woman's  ability.  What  is  persistently  given  for 
nothing  is  everywhere  thought  to  be  worth  nothing. 
I  throw  open  a  door  here  for  some  stifled  sufferer  at 
the  West  End :  let  her  open  a  clothing  establishment, 
and  employ  her  own  sex ;  let  her  make  money  by  it, 
and  watch  for  the  end.  When  an  Employment  Soci- 
ety or  a  Needle-woman's  Friend  becomes  bankrupt  in 
purse,  it  is  bankrupt  in  morals  and  argument  as  welL 
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The  wheels  of  the  worid  move  on  the  grooves  of  good 
management,  of  success.  Set  these  once  firmly  mi- 
derneath,  and  the  outcry  against  our  moral  Fultons 
will  be  hushed. 

In  country  villages  and  farming  districts,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  harmful  competition  with  the  girls  of 
the  slop-shops,  which  can  never  be  ended  until  it  is 
considered  respectable  for  women  openly  to  earn 
money.  The  stitching  of  wallets,  hat-linings,  and 
shoe-bindings,  the  more  delicate  labor  on  linen  collars 
and  shirt-bosoms,  is  carried  on  now  not  merely  by  so- 
called  benevolent  societies  who  want  to  build  churches, 
lecture-rooms,  and  so  on,  but  by  rich  farmers'  wives, 
who  keep  or  do  not  keep  servant^  in  the  long,  summer 
afternoons  and  winter  evenings,  because  it  b  work 
that  can  be  done  privately,  and  is  sought  to  supply 
them  with  jewelry  and  dress.  If  they  will  not  educate 
their  minds  by  profitable  reading,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  they  should  work,  but  openly,  for  money,  and 
at  such  trades  as  naturally  fall  to  their  lot  Herb 
and  fruit  drying,  dbtilling,  preserving,  pickling,  market- 
gardening,  may  yet  lay  the  foundations  of  ample  for- 
tune for  many  a  woman.  I  have  passed  a  summer 
amid  lovely  landscapes,  where  the  women  found 
neither  fruit  nor  vegetables  for  their  table,  but  let  the 
brown  earth  plead  to  them  in  vain ;  while  they  stitched, 
stitched,  stitched  the  long  hours  away,  every  broken 
needle  bearing  witness  against  the  broken  lives  of 
women  who  needed  in  distant  cities,  where  they  stood 
homeless  and   starving,  the  work  their  sisters  pil* 
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fered,  sitting  at  their  ease  beside  the  hearth-stone. 
Their  ignorande  was  their  excuse.    Let  it  not  be  ours. 

And,  first,  for  a  few  general  statements. 

An  indispensable  requisite  for  what  the  Grermans 
call  a  *'  bread  study "  is,  that,  for  average  talent,  it 
should  command  moderate  success.  ^  Of  all  causes 
of  prostitution  in  Paris,"  says  Duch&telet,  ^  and  prob- 
ably in  all  great  towns,  none  is  so  active  as  the  want 
of  work,  or  inadequate  remuneration.  What  are  the 
earnings  of  our  laundresses,  seamstresses,  and  milli- 
ners ?  Compare  the  price  of  labor  with  the  price  of 
dishonor,  and  you  will  cease  to  be  surprised  that  wo- 
men fall  Out  of  5,183  prostitutes  in  Paris,  I  found 
that  2,696  had  been  driven  to  the  streets  by  starva- 
tion; and  89,  to  feed  starving  parents  or  children. 
That  is  300  over  one-half  of  the  whole  number." 

"  It  is  well  known,"  writes  Miss  Craig,  in  Edin- 
burgh, '*  how  brief  is  the  career  that  our  female  crimi- 
nals run.  How  they  are  recruited,  it  is  not  hard  to 
guess  in  a  country  where  there  are  fifty  thousand 
women  working  for  less  than  sixpence  a  day,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  for  less  than  one  shilling." 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review " 
collected  the  statistics  of  female  labor,  it  found  the 
wages  about  half  what  were  paid  to  men.  But  no 
reason  was  assigned  for  this  difference;  only,  one 
master  gardener  ventured  to  assert,  that  women  ate 
less  than  men! 

An  advertisement  in  London  for  fifty  dressmakers 
brought  seven  hundred  applicants  to  the  door  of  the 
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warehouse;  and,  after  long  waiting,  a  police-officer 
brought  the  employer  to  explain  why  they  could  not 
all  be  hired.  Sir  James  Clarke  tells  us,  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  this  class  of 
women  exceeded  in  horror  those  of  the  factory  com- 
mission. Eighteen  hours  a  day  was  the  allotted  time 
for  work ;  and  nothing  but  strong  coffee  enabled  them 
to  ply  their  needles.  Fifteen  hundred  employers  keep 
fifteen  thousand  girls.  In  driving  times,  they  work  all 
night  One  giri-  testified  that  she  had  worked  through 
the  whole  Sunday  fifteen  times  in  two  years. 

The  lacemakers  also  work  from  twelve  to  twenty 
hours ;  and,  in  families  where  a  peculiar  ^  knack "  is 
thought  to  be  transmitted,  children  are  put  to  thb 
work  from  the  age  of  two  years.  There  is  no  regular 
time  for  food  or  sleep  in  certain  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture; and  many  of  these  overworked  women  be- 
come vagrants. 

A  terrible  letter  fit>m  a  Manchester  mantle-maker 
was  lately  published,  in  which  she  pleads  to  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  twopence  an  hour,  when  compelled  to 
work  overtime  (that  is,  over  twelve  hours  a  day) ;  and 
says,  pitifully,  that,  if  the  present  regulations  go  on, 
nothing  but  death  can  save  her  from  dishonor. 

A  Persian  traveller,  who  visited  the  bazaar  in  Soho, 
was  greatly  shocked  when  he  found  that  all  those 
young  women  were  earning  their  own  living;  and 
plumed  himself  on  the  superior  happiness  of  the 
women  of  his  own  country.  What  would  he  have 
said,  could  he  have  followed  the  clergyman's  daughter, 
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as  we  must  do,  from  a  happy  home  and  fine  sewing, 
down,  through  ail  the  degradations  of  the  slop-shop, 
to  the  very  gutter? 

But  this  is  England. 

Out  of  two  thousand  women  who  work  for  their 
daily  bread  in  New  York,  five  hundred  and  thirty-four 
receive  a  dollar  a  week.  ^  How  many  men,"  asks  Dr. 
( Jhapin,  ^  would  keep  off  death  and  conquer  the  Devil 
on  such  wages?  Ope  woman  had  to  do  it  by  making 
caps  at  two  cents  each !  Think  of  this,  women  who 
like  to  buy  things  cheap :  for,  if  the  veil  could  be  lifted 
from  your  eyes,  you  would  see  —  the  angek  do  see  — 
on  your  gay,  white  dresses  many  a  crimson  stain ;  and 
among  the  dewy  flowers  with  which  you  wreathe 
your  hair,  the  grass  that  grows  on  graves!" 

'Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  ruined 
women  walk  the  streets  of  New  York,  —  five  hundred 
ordinary  omnibus-loads.  They  are  chiefly  young 
women  under  twenty,  and  the  average  length  of 
the  lives  they  lead  is  just  four  years.  Every  four 
years,  then,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
women  are  drawn  from  their  homes,  many  of  them 
from  simple,  rural  hearths,  to  meet  this  fate.  What 
drives  them  to  it?     The  want  of  bread. 

Liast  October,  two  vagrant  women  came  before  a 
a  Liverpool  court,  who  testified  that  they  had  been 
driven  to  evil  courses  by  blows,  and  forced  to  sup- 
port in  idleness,  by  their  vice,  the  father  of  one,  and 
the  husband  of  the  other. 

This  statement  shocks  you:  but  poor  pay  strikes 
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as  heavy  a  blow  as  a  hu9band*s  right  arm ;  and  thc^ 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  women  in 
New  York  supported  hundreds  of  men  in  ease,  before 
they  drop|>ed  from  the  seamstress's  chair  to  the  curb- 
stone and  the  gutter.^ 

Tait  says  that  the  permanent  prostitution  of  any 
city  bears  a  recognized  numerical  rekition  to  its 
means  of  occupation.     You  ask  for  proof. 

Out  of  two  thousand  cases  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pleaded  destitu- 
tion as  the  cause. 

One  of  the  police-officers  testified  of  one  girl, 
^  She  struggled  hard  before  she  fell ;  living  on  bread 
and  water,  and  sleeping  in  station-houses.  In  three 
years,  I  have  known  more  than  fifty  such  cases." 

A  young  girl  of  seventeen  was  left  with  the  care 
of  a  sick,  crippled  sister.  They  were  left  to  touch  the 
very  brink  of  despair.  A  kindly,  fair-faced  woman 
brought  work  which  saved  them  from  death.  More 
was  promised,  on  conditions  that  you  can  guess; 
and  the  toils  so  slulfully  woven,  that  the  young  and 
healtliy  longed  for  her  sister's  sickly  face  and  broken 
limb  to  ward  off  her  fate. 


*  What  I  meui  lMr«  will  b«  aadcntood  bj  a  relermce  to  EmOe  Sout«»- 
tf«*t  "  PkiloMplM  MWt  let  Toits.*'  In  a  prvttr  etor/  of  two  womon  emplovid 
is  a  cbip  factory,  ho  tpoaht  of  thoir  low  wagoa,  and  tajt,  that,  hariaf 
worhod  for  thirty  joan,  ther  had  Mcn  ton  nuuteni  grow  wealthy  and  retlio 
flwB  bneinm,  withovt  harlsf  chaafvd.  In  any  degree,  their  own  pooHkm. 

Tltaet  claepmehen  eertainly  sapportod  thoto  ton  naMcn  and  thoir  IhaU- 
Hoe  in  cam:  and,  wondorful  to  reUto,  theeo  two  did  not  fall. 

An  angel,  clothod  in  whUo,  ent  on  tho  topulchre  wherein  thoir  hopot  were 
hnriod,all  tluongh  that  thirty  yoaia. 
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"  When  a  whole  day's  work  brings  only  a  few 
pennies"  said  another  to  Dr.  Sanger,  "a  smile  will 
buy  me  a  dinner." 

Out  of  these  two  thousand  women,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  had  been  brought  up  ^  to 
do  nothing :^^  but,  of  all  the  trades,  dressmaking 
furnished  the  largest  proportion;  and  yet  you  think 
you  pay  your  dressmakers  well! 

Out  of  the  two  thousand,  all  but  fifty-one  had 
been  religiously  educated* 

"  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere,"  says  Dr.  Sanger, 
^*  that  the  public  are  responsible  for  this  evil,  because 
they  persist  in  .excluding  women  from  many  kinds 
of  employment  for  which  they  are  fitted,  while  for 
work  that  is  open  they  receive  inadequate  compen- 
sation. The  community  are  equally  responsible  for 
non-interference  with  openly  acknowledged  evils." 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  New  York.  I  might 
speak  to  you  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  tell  you 
of  ruin  wrought  under  my  own  eyes ;  of  the  daughter 
of  a  State-street  merchant  found  in  the  gutters  of  To- 
ronto years  ago;  of  a  daughter  whom  that  wealthy 
father  dared  not  deny,  when  I  wrote  to  him,  though  he 
refused  to  furnish  the  bread  that  would  have  ke^pt  her 
from  sin.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  true  and  good 
man  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  widcedness  and  misery 
near  at  hand.  I  have  no  desire  to  draw  down  upon 
myself  the  local  wrath  of  small  clothiers  and  petty 
officials.  You  know  what  wages  are  in  England: 
let  us  go  thither  for  our  concluding  facts. 
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There  are  five  hundred  thousand  single  women 
in  England,  and  one  out  of  every  thirteen  is  a  thing 
of  shame;  that  is,  there  are  thirty-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  women  of  the  town. 

Almost  none  of  these  women  are  drawn  from  do- 
mestic service.  Many  were  found  in  New  York 
who  had  lived  out  for  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  and 
from  that  dropped  to  moral  death. 

You  know  what  to  expect  from  the  lot  of  Eng- 
lish dressmakers,  mantlemakers,  and  laoeweavers; 
but  does  it  not  chill  you  with  horror  to  think  that 
the  class  of  governesses  and  private  teachers  fur- 
nishes also  a  certain  number? 

There  is  in  London  a  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Institution.  There  were  lately  before  its  committee 
a  hundred  and  twenty  candidates  for  annuities  of  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Ninety-nine  were  unmarried, 
eighty-three  were  literally  penniless,  all  of  them  were 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  forty-nine  of  them 
were  over  sixty. 

One  woman    had   labored   for  twenty-six   yearSi 

supporting  a  mother  and  five  brothers  and  sisters, 

all  of  whom  she  had  educated  at  her  own  expense; 

but  she  had  not  saved  a  penny.     Three  were  ruined 

by  attempting  to  sustain  their  fathers  in  business. 

Six  had  invalid  sisters  dependent  upon  them.    These 

are  the  histories  of  pure,  untarnished  names:  fiuicy 

for  yourselves  the  tales  told  by  dishonored  lips.     The 

labors  of  Mr.  Mayhew  among  this  forsaken  class  of 

women  are  probably  familiar  by  name  to  you  mlL 

10 
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To  deepen  the  impression  which  I  wish  to  make,  I 
shall  quote  some  of  the  evidence  offered  by  him  in 
his  letters  to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  close  this 
branch  of  my  subject  Eleven  thousand  women  under 
twenty  are  employed  in  the  islop-shops.  If  their  own 
words  do  not  touch  you,  mine,  of  course,  will  fail. 

Ist  Case.  —  "I  work  from  six,  a.m.,  to  ten,  p.m.  In 
the  best  weeks,  I  clear  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  but  I 
only  average  seventy-five  cents  the  year  round.  My 
mother  is  sixty-seven,  and  seldom  gets  a  day's  work. 
She  scours  pots  for  the  publicans  at  thirty-seven  cents 
a  day,  but  is  otherwise  dependent  upon  me.  I  was  a 
good  girl  when  I  first  went  to  work,  and  struggled 
hard  to  keep  pure;  but  I  had  not  enough  to  eat 
Then  I  took  up  with  a  young  man,  turned  of  twenty, 
who  said  he  would  make  me  his  lawful  wife ;  but  I 
hardly  caredj  so  I  could  feed  myadf  and  mother.^ 
Many  young  girls  tempted  me, —  they  were  so  happy 
with  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  Could  I  have  honestly 
earned  enough  for  food  and  clothes,  I  would  never  have 
gone  wrong;  no,  never.  I  fought  against  it  to  the 
last  K  I  had  been  bom  a  lady,  it  would  not  Iiave 
been  hard  to  act  like  oneJ' 

2d  Case.  —  **  I  earn  seventy-five  cents  a  week  clear. 
My  husband  has  been  dead  seven  year,  and  I  have 
buried  three  children.  I  was  happy  so  long  as  he 
lived  (here  she  hid  her  face  in  a  rusty  shawl,  and  burst 
into  tears).     I  was  always  true  to  him,  so  help  me 

*  This  may  strilce  some  readers  like  the  hardihood  of  willing  vice;  but  it 
if  only  caUousnesa,  bom  of  exposure  to  hopeless  cold  and  hunger. 
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God !  I  was  an  honest  woman  up  to  the  time  my 
security*  died.  I  swear  it  I  am  glad  my  children 
are  dead;  for  I  could  not  feed  them." 

3d  Case.  —  ^Iwas  an  honest  woman  till  ray  hus- 
band died.  I  can  put  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and 
swear  it  But  I  was  penniless,  and  a  baby  to  keep. 
The  world  has  drove  me  about  so.  When  I  want 
clothes,  I  must  go  to  the  streets." 

4/A  Ckut.  —  ^  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel ;  and  I  pledge  my  word  solemnly  and  sa- 
credly, that  it  was  the  low  price  paid  for  my  labor  that 
drove  me  to  sin.  I  could  only  make  thirty-four  cents 
a  week  at  shirts,  and  should  have  starved  but  for  the 
street  At  last,  I  swore  to  myself  that  I  would  keep 
from  it  for  my  boy's  sake.  I  had  pawned  my  clothes, 
and  slept  in  a  shawl  and  petticoat  under  a  butcher's 
shed.  I  was  trying  to  get  to  the  workhouse.  I  had 
had  no  food  for  two  days.  My  baby's  legs  froze  to  my 
side,  and  I  sank  upon  a  doorstep.  A  lady  found  us, 
and  would  have  fed  us;  but  I  could  not  eat  She 
rubbed  the  baby's  legs  with  brandy.  That  night  I 
got  to  the  workhouse :  but  they  would  not  take  me  in 
without  an  order;  so  I  went  back  to  sin  for  one 
month.  It  was  the  last  In  my  heart  I  hated  it ;  my 
whole  nature  rebeUed  at  it;   and  nobody  but  QoA 


*  WWa  A  woaun  wIiIms  to  ftt  ■lop-work,  abt  nwl  ftml  mom  fritad,  wIm 
wfll  oillMr  doporic,  or  boeooM  rwpontiblo  Ibr,  a  mmi  cqtuil  to  Um  tsIm  of  tiM 
workdboteptnBittcdtoetfffylMM.  TlUt  pormi  b  oiUed  htr  "*  aooui^.** 
Tko  loMgor  alio  worka,  dM  lowor  abo  fiUU ;  and.  on  tbo  dMik  of  Um  **  toea- 
riQr,**  k  it  9(km  iaipoiaiyt  to  ftpUeo  hia.  Tbo  OHloai  dott  boc  mooi  to  bo 
islbii 
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knows  how  I  struggled  to  give  it  up.  I  pawned  my 
only  gown  more  than  once/' 

Look  at  the  frightful  calmness  of  this  story :  "  They 
would  not  admit  me  to  the  workhouse  without  an 
order ;  so  I  went  back  to  sin  for  one  monih.^  When 
this  girl  told  her  story  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  she  had  been 
eight  years  at  service,  honored  by  her  employers.  Her 
personal  beauty  was  so  great,  and  the  whole  story 
so  romantic,  that  Mr.  Mayhew  could  hardly  believe 
that  she  had  come  to  him  of  her  own  accord  to  save 
other  women  from  the  same  fate ;  and  he  took  a  day's 
journey  into  the  country  to  confirm  the  facts.  Her 
employers  spoke  in  high  terms  of  her  honesty,  sobrie- 
ty, industry,  and  modesty.  For  her  child's  sake,  she 
begged  him  to  conceal  her  name;  and  she  told  her 
story  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  sobbing  so 
as  scarcely  to  be  understood,  and  the  tears  dropping 
through. 

If  you  do  not  realize  the  commonness  of  these  trage- 
dies, may  God  help  you!  Some  of  you  will  assert 
that  all  this  is  necessary ;  that,  in  this  age,  a  certain 
proportion  of  women  must  meet  this  fate ;  and  wall 
me  up  with  statistics. 

I  tell  you  to  bring  the  battering-ram  of  a  Divine 
Love  to  bear  on  that  walL  You  will  find,  then,  that, 
just  as  much  as  it  was  decreed  that  such  women 
should  be,  it  was  decreed  that  an  infinite  saving  power 
should  exist,  and  that  you  should  help  to  make  it 
available.  You  may  make  these  statistics  what  you 
will,  not  in  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  in  time. 
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Some  of  you  will  assert  that  women  capable  of 
failing  tlius  can  hardly  be  worth  saving.  I  know 
there  is  some  wilful  vice ;  I  do  not  desire  to  blink  the 
truth:  but,  among  those  whom  ill-paid  labor  forces 
into  sin,  there  are  women  nobler  and  more  disinter- 
ested  than  many  who  remain  pure.  Look  at  the 
stories  I  have  told  you,  —  women  working  for  their 
kindred;  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  ruined  to  find 
bread  for  a  crippled  sister.  In  New  York,  the  thirty- 
seven  women  supporting  infirm  parents ;  twenty-nine 
providing  for  nephews  and  nieces ;  twenty-three,  wid* 
ows  with  the  care  of  young  children. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  personal  experience  of 
these  women  will  not  need  me  to  tell  you  that  they 
never  pay  low  wages.  The  washerwomen  and  starch- 
ers  whom  they  employ  are  always  well  paid  and  well 
treated.  They  give  much  in  charity  to  save  others,  as 
they  often  say,  from  their  fate,  and  doubtless  in  the 
secret  hope  that  Qod  will  permit  them  thus  to  atone 
for  their  sin.  A  few  years  ago,  three  young  girls  lived 
together  in  Glasgow.  One  of  them,  the  youngest  and 
frailest,  a  girl  whose  story  was  like  that  of  Mrs.  Oas- 
kell's  ^  Ruth,^  had  left  a  rural  home  for  a  dressmaker's 
\V  \\  workroom.     She  fell  into  a  decline,  and,  in  her  fre- 

^   Cj  ^^    \  ^u®''^  ^^l^ui^f  i^^^  about  the  bleat  of  her  father's 
V  ^  I  sheep,  the  evening  cow-bell,  and  the  crowing  of  the 

cock.  In  her  lucid  moments,  the  thought  that  she 
roust  die  in  shame  convulsed  her  with  agony.  The 
two  remaining  girls  took  counsel  ^  There  is  no  hope 
for  US|''  they  said ;  ^  but  perhaps  God  will  forgive  us 
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if  we  save  her.  Let  us^end  her  into  the  country,  and 
^  work  for  her  till  she  dies."  And  so  they  did,  adding 
to  the  reckless  wear  of  their  horrid  life  the  toil  of  the 
needlewoman ;  but,  bplieve  me,  they  never  forgot  the 
dying  smile  of  her  they  had  saved.  Did  you  or  I  ever 
make  a  sacrifice  which  would  compare  with  that?  It 
is  painful  for  me  to  stand  here,  and  present  this  sub* 
ject;  it  is,  perhaps,  painful  for  you  to  listen:  but, 
with  such  women  among  the  ruined,  only  cowards,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  refuse  to  risk  all  things  to  save 
them.* 

*  Those  who  are  anacciutomed  to  this  dass  of  women  will  be  inclined  to 
thinlc  that  the  state  of  things  represented  in  the  text  has  long  passed  away. 
People  who  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  money  talk  a  great  deal  about 
**  increase  of  wages,**  and  are  apt  to  say  that  any  honest  woman  can  now  get 
a  living.  VVomen*s  wages  are  at  this  moment  of  less  value  than  they  were 
before  the  war;  and,  to  confirm  the  foregoing  statements,  I  add  here  die 
statements  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Cotbin,  which  reach  me  as  I  go  to  press:  — 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Christian  League,  held  at  Rev.  Bobeit 
Collyer*s  church,  on  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  8,  a  report  was  read  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Friendless  Women,  firom  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract: — 

Your  CommittM  aimsd  (In  TiritlQg  booses  of  ill-flune),  in  ChJesgo,  to  find  out, 
as  nesrlj  as  possible,  ths  froaral  ftels  oonesniliig  ths  Ufss  of  this  class  of  women. 

It  was  foand  that  tb«M  woman  of  plaasora,  as  thagr  aiv  called,  loaliad  of  laadiog 
the  Idle  and  luxurious  llfi  whidi  wombj  laaaglDe,  are,  in  fi^t,  the  moat  steadilj  cm- 
played  of  aaj  class  in  the  eommualtj,  and  have  tbc  least  aTallablo  leisure.  Tour 
Gommlttee  hava  never  yat  risitad  a  bouaa  of  this  kind,  staying  on  the  avernfe  half 
an  hour,  but  they  have  found  male  Tirifcors,  either  there  when  tbcy  entered,  or  com- 
ing in  before  tbey  left;  and  this  in  the  open  day.  Inquiries  put  to  the  women 
coQoemlnc  their  houn  of  leieure  developed  incidentally  the  ftet,  that  it  is  only  at 
certain  times,  on  certain  days,  that  they  can  fet  out ;  and  then  it  must  be  strictly  in 
the  proeecutlon  of  their  calling.  The  terms  on  which  these  women  are  kept,  are 
usually  a  certain  stipulated  sum  per  week  for  room  rent,  and,  over  and  above  this,  the 
liair  of  their  eamingsi  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  keepers  to  liaTc  a  constant 
eye  upon  the  girls,  to  prevent  their  taking  money  outside.  The  number  of  men  sup- 
porting  these  houses  is,  moreover,  so  modi  gieatar  than  the  number  of  women 
supported  therein,  that  every  girl  Is  kept  In  constant  requisition,  either  at  the  house, 
or  as  a  walking  advertisement  on  the  street  and  at  public  places. 

Your  Committee,  before  making  theee  visits,  were  eoostantly  assured  that  theee 
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In  France,  where  all  women  of  this  class  are  reg^ 
istcrcfi,  Duch&telet  found  1,680  who  had  erased  their 
names  from  the  list,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  found 
honest  occupation.  He  traced  them:  108  had  be- 
come housekeepers;  864,  seamstresses;  247,  shop- 
keepers; and  461,  domestics. 

The  Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Young  Women,  in 
London,  admitted  two  hundred  members  last  year. 
It  asks  no  questions  of  those  who  enter;  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  its  subscrip- 
tion-list contains  the  names  of  sixty  former  inmateSy 
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whose  subscriptions  range  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
twenty  dollars  per  annum. 

A  terrible  account  has  lately  been  published  of  the 
straw-bonnet  warehouses  in  London,  by  one  who  has 
worked  in  them.  One  single  story  will  show  you, 
how  that  toiush  of  truths  which,  far  more  than  the 
touch  of  genius,  makes  the  "whole  world  kin,"  re- 
vealed a  noble  human  nature  in  the  midst  of  what 
seemed  utter  depravity. 


qrMsm  of  vefiwrn  whldi  doM  not  iCriko  oObetaal  blowi  aX  thit,  Um  malmptim  of  Um 
•tU. 

^  Over  agdnst  thit,  tho  lint  greftt  |4Uar  of  tho  Institutkm,  ftandi  tho  almost  aqoAlly 
ooloiwl  one  of  po?ertj,  and  the  ezelaaion  of  women*f)rom  the  ordinaiy  fMdt  of  labor. 

'  Hera  Is  what  I  woric  for,*  etid  a  fine,  ttnmg-looking  wo«nan,  as  she  placed  her 
hand  on  the  head  of  a  bright  boj  of  two  jeare.  *  He  Ic  my  child.  I  have  him  to 
■upport.  There  le  no  other  way  In  which  I  could  earn  a  comfortable  rabeiatenoe  for 
mjreelf  and  him.* 

Another,  the  keeper  of  a  hooee  of  lU-fome,  an  lntalllg«>nt,  gneeftil,  reflned-lookinf 
woman, — a  woman  who  woold  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  eodety, — mid :  — 

*  I  waa  left  enddenly  poor,  with  my  mother  to  support.  I  had  newr  been  uied  to 
wtMrk,  ^d  there  teemed  no  woric  I  eonld  do  that  would  support  na  both.  The 
dreumntaaeee  of  my  llfo  leemed  to  force  me  into  thla  way  of  Uvinf ;  *  which  meant, 
of  couree,  that  eome  man  stood  ready  to  oflisr  her  kindness,  protection,  support,  every 
thinf  but  marriage,  and  she  accepted  It.  *  My  mother,  to-day.  Is  as  innocent  of  any 
knowledge  of  my  way  of  llfo,  as  a  stint  in  heavnn.  I  live  In  dally  terror  and  solicitude 
Itst  the  thould  find  It  out,  for  It  would  kill  her.  I  am  going  toon  on  a  visit  to  htr, 
and  thall  cany  with  me  twelve  hundrad  and  fifty  doUars,  with  which  to  secure  htr  a 
home  fbr  llfo;  so  that,  whatever  happens  to  me,  she  will  be  provided  for.' 

In  confirmation  of  this  story,  a  hack  came  to  the  door  while  she  was  speaking,  to 
cany  her  to  the  trtin  she  had  prevlonsly  Indicated ;  which  fhet,  togetltor  with  her 
earnest  and  sincere  manner,  left  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  your  Committee  concern* 
ing  the  truthfttlnen  of  her  story. 

In  regard  to  the  series  of  meetingi  propoeed  to  be  Inaugurated,  your  Committee 
axe  obliged  for  the  preeent  to  report  nnlkvorably ,  for  the  following  rsasomi :  — 

The  proposition  was  everywhere  cordially  met  among  the  women.  They  readily 
agreed  to  the  usefulness  of  the  proi)ect,  and  mentioned  only  one  d^thm,  and  that  to 
tioM.  *  Sunday,*  was  the  invariable  answer,  *  Is  our  busiest  day.  We  could  hardly 
get  away  at  all  on  that  day ;  but  we  will  try  to  do  so.*  Tour  Committee  saw  at  once 
the  blunder  they  had  made  In  forgetting  that  Sunday  is  the  leisurs  day  of  men ;  and 
therefore  went  to  the  first  appointed  meetln;^*  through  a  cold  and  blinding  snow> 
storm,  with  little  hope  of  success.  They  found  the  room  already  occupied  by  some 
six  or  eight  street  roughs,  evidently  waiting  Ibr  what  might  trsasplre.    They  left  ths 


I 


I 
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One  day,  the  worn-out  women  tried  to  compel  a 
young,  fresh  worker  to  do  less  than  she  was  able,  or 
to  secrete  a  portion  of  her  braid,  instead  of  making  it 
up.  They  could  not  prevaiL  ^  Are  you  a  Metherdis, 
miss  ? "  asked  one  woman.  ^  Fm  not  a  thief,"  she 
replied  gently.  A  big,  bad  woman  stole  her  extra 
plait;  but  no  one  dared  insult  her.  Once  she  fainted, 
and  some  one  oflered  her  gin ;  but  the  big,  bud  wo- 
man started  forward :  ^  Would  you  make  her  a  devil 
like  the  rest  of  us  ? "  she  cried ;  ^  Vd  sooner  see  her 


tet  look  tMr  ftetloa  obont  tho  door.  Mi  riailnii  Umio  m  lo^  m 
tkm  OommIHoo  did.  gghoogooMt  InqnlriM  oooflnMd  tho  iapwtlon,  tbot  Umj  ««• 
Mat  Umvi  bjr  mmo  oT  llio  bmd  wIio  had  ha«i  la  tho  hovofo  ol  tho  tiMo  of  tho  vifita, 
to  hrook  up  tho  ■mtliifi,  Ibr  whkh  pnrpooOf  of  oo«m,  oolj  tholr  prowncn  voold  bo 


Bcjrood  this  dttonalnod  oppoilHoa  whieh  voold  bo  do«bt  bo  oocowtitod  ot 
loT  tho  BMlo  ovpporton  of  tho  lartitatlon,  jroor  Coaaltloo  om  b«l  OM 
SmcmHj ;  oai  that  K  tho  doop  rootod  MopCkiMi  which  pfrrall  oBoag  tho 
ooMoralaff  oaj  gooocml  loofhaoat  of  Chrtotbui  ehulty  la  tholr  boholf  Thof  hovo 
loag  booa  pittoeatii  vUh  a^^aol  opprobriaa,  ibaadoaid,  ouleaot,  Ml  to  Mvo  or  < 
ao  thojr  aright,  vilhoat  ooo  word  of  pity  or  oaeoai^HMat,  while  tho 
lad  w«a  nftoartaiM  thogailikr  partaon,  woco  tho 
of  ChrlMlBa  woaoa,  plllan  porhapo  la  Chilotiaa  charohoo,  MmI  th^ 
aalaiallf  eoao  to  tol,  thoft  tho  i^aipatli  j  of  oao  or  two  good  wi 
aadgmliAU  H  aMj  bo  la  Itoili;  wttl  to  of  Mttlo  ataU  i«ilMl  Um  aiaHgaiiy  of 


ymu  Oo»aimoo  haoo  aoa  aethlag,  oo  flbr,  to  iloeoufagi  thoai  la  Ihrfr 
bat  0VOI7  thiag  to  lapt««  apoa  thoai  tho  teHag  of  haporatha  datj  la 


(Wgait)  Mn.  a  F.  Ooaaiv, 

**  Tba  pUa  oC  acCioa  propoaad  hr  thh  Coauaittet  was  to  risit  Cha  w< 
la  m  IHeadlr,  Chriil-liko  tpirit,  taaaganita  m  lariaa  of  moetinicf  aiaoof  thorn, 
orgaaiat  oAati  la  tbo  dirrelioo  of  »a%'in|(  their  moaoj.  to  that  thoy  night  bo 
ablo  to  tako  aa  iadopoodoat  poaHkm,  with  only  sadi  BMral  tappoit  aa  ihoald 
bo  aawaMiy  to  oaablo  thoia  to  fiioo  the  oppooitioa  of  tho  world,  aad  to  diroci 
thoir  laviili  frw  hrartodnoai  iato  chaonola  of  boaoroltnco  toward  tho  old  aad 
worn  oat  of  thob  aambor.  Paia  aad  hoaHhlU  plaaaataa  woald  aloo  bo  pro- 
ridcd  Ibr  thiiB,  good  aiaaie,  tho  raadiog  of  Aao  pooan  aad  iotoraollag  ftorioa, 
aad  to  a  bogiaBiag  auido  toward  iatrodadag  priadploa  of  tKoadiaott  aad 
•obrifcy  iato  thoir  aow  tolaOjr  ■haadoood  aad  datparata  Uvoa.** 
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stabbed!"  and  she  got  her  a  dip  of  tea  from  her 
own  "  screw."  *  When  they  were  kept  late,  this  wo- 
man walked  home  with  her,  cautioning  her  against 
gin,  against  young  men,  especially  the  gentry,  and  bid- 
ding her  not  forget  her  prayers:  "for,"  said  she,  "you 
know  how ;  /  was  never  teached."  As  she  parted  from 
her  one  night,  she  said,  "  I  don't  expect  it's  any  use ; 
but  it  would  do  no  harm  if  you  prayed  once  for  me." 
Who  will  say  that  this  woman  was  irreclaimable? 
And,  in  estimating  the  chances  of  saving  a  depraved 
woman,  you  should  always  remember,  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  twelve,  she  sold  herself,  not  to  vice,  but 
to  what  seemed,  at  least,  to  her  longing  heart,  like  love. 
Put  yourself  in  her  place.  Do  not  start :  it  will  do 
you  no  harm.  Think  what  it  would  be  to  slave  soul 
and  body,  day  after  day,  for  a  crust  and  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  Not  so  much  would  your  failing  body  crave 
one  nourishing  meal,  as  the  aching,  human  heart 
within  you  one  tender  look,  one  loving  word.  If,  in 
your  misery,  you  had  kept  some  beauty;  if  you  had 
known  no  gentler  touch  than  a  drunken  father's  blow 
or  a  mother's  curse,  —  how  strong  would  be  the 
temptation  when  one  above  you  pleaded  for  affection ! 
See  how  like  an  angel  of  light  this  demon  would 
descend!  O  my  sisters!  you  have  never  read  this 
story  right.  Such  a  woman  is  no  monster,  only  a 
gentle-hearted  creature,  unsupported  by  God's  law, 
unrestrained  by  self-control.     Your  scorn,  the  world's 

*  This  exprenion,  used  in  all  such  placet  to  denote  the  food,  tea,  coffee, 
or  gin,  used  by  the  overstrained  girls,  is  terribly  significant. 
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rejection,  may  make  her  what  you  think.  Meanwhilei 
arc  you  above  temptation  ?  Does  not  conscience  en- 
force my  plea  ? 

^  Some  positions/'  says  Legouvd,  "  attract  by  their 
ease ;  but  it  is  work  that  purifies  und  fills  existence* 
Grod  permits  hard  trials ;  but  he  has  appointed  labor, 
and  we  forget  them  alL  A  serious  comforter,  it  gives 
always  more  than  it  promises,  and  dries  the  bitterest 
tears.  A  pleasure  unequalled  in  itself,  it  is  the  salt 
of  all  other  pleasures."  * 

You  have  seen  that  a  necessity  to  live  demands 
of  you  new  fields  for  woman  to  work  in;  and  the 
question  arises.  Is  she  fit  for  these  new  duties  ?  f 

I  consider  the  question  of  intellectual  ability  settled. 

*  I  do  not  know  that  any  peraon  bat  ever  practkalljr  carried  out  L^ 
goar6*B  MCimate  of  labor  aa  a  moral  belp,  but  Ifario  de  Lamourom,  Cba 
ftmndrett  of  tbc  IIoom  of  Mercy  at  Bordeaux.  Tbia  was  a  raAigt  for 
rviacd  woBon,  wbom  tba  trained  to  telf-aopport.  Sona  ona  oflertd  bar  a 
torn  taiBclent  to  inanra  bar  iamtljr  a  oomfortabia  living;  bat  tba  wiacfy  ra- 
fntad  it.  "No  AIm  pretaoeaa,"  aba  taid:  ''if  wa  are  not  compellad  to 
labor,  we  ■ball  not  labor.  An  idle  mind  makaa  iti  own  tamptationa.  I  can 
do  nothing  withoot  work.** 

t  When  woaMn*8  power  to  work  it  called  in  qiaeation,  men  almoot  alwaj» 
remark,  that  the  bat  thown  no  itmtmtivt  geniiu  wbate%*er.  Sboold  a  proper 
bittoty  of  the  arte  erer  be  written,  tbit  will  be  found  to  be  an  entire  mietaka. 
Patenteti  are  not  alwayt  inrenton;  and  many  of  tbeee,%fter  bopeleet  labor 
carried  on  for  years,  have  owed  a  final  tuoccat  to  tome  woman*t  power  of 
adaptation.  We  need  not,  bowerer,  take  reAige  in  general  ttatemant,  nor 
in  the  traditional  fort  that  the  invented  tpindle,  dttUff,  needle,  and  tcia- 
•oft.  Any  new4iom  barbarian,  preteed  by  neceetity,  might  accomplish  ee 
mnch.  The  meet  delicate  and  bcautiM  obetctrical  initnimantt  were  In* 
vented  by  Madame  Boivin.  Madame  Dncondray  invented  the  maaHdni 
lladame  Brelon,  the  tyUtm  td  artiSdal  nonriehnMnt  for  babaa;  Momndi 
and  Biheren  adapted  wax  to  the  pnrpotce  of  medical  iUuttration;  and  it 
wee  to  the  obeerratlona  of  Mademohelle  Biberon,  recorded  in  wax«  thai  Dr. 
HnMcr  owed  the  Hhmtvatloaa  of  hit  beet  work.  He  wat  her  giwoiii 
Mend;  bnt  the  piewded  him  aeren  yean  in  thit  diiection,  and  nmy  peaiib^y 
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The  volumes  of  science,  mathematics,  general  litera- 
ture, &C.,  which  women  have  given  to  the  world, 
without  sharing  to  the  full  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  man,  seem  to  promise  that  they  shall  out- 
strip him  here,  the  moment  they  have  a  fair  start 
But  I  go  farther,  and  state  boldly,  that  women 
have,  from  the  beginning,  done  the  hardest  and 
most  unwholesome  work  of  the  world  in  all  coun- 
tries, whether  civilized  or  uncivilized ;  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  it  I  do  not  mean  that  rocking  the 
cradle  and  making  bread  is  as  hard  work  as  any, 
but  that  women  have  always  been  doing  man's 
work,  and  that  all  the  outcry  society  makes  against 
woric  for  women  is  not  to   protect  womeriy  but  a 

have  griven  him  the  right  to  use  her  observations  as  his  own.  Madame 
Rondet  has,  in  the  present  centuiy,  invented  a  tube  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
rectoration  from  asphpcia.  It  is  easy  to  quote  these  cases  firom  the  histoiy 
of  medicine,  because  an  honest  French  physician  has  taken  pains  to  pre- 
serve  them;  but  the  following  instances  of  inventive  and  mechanical  power 
may  be  less  known:  — 

Tn  1828,  the  fini  paient  of  tfivefiCiim  was  taken  oat  in  Paris  by  Madame 
Dutillet,  for  the  formation  of  artificial  marble.  This  was  so  sacoessftil  a 
patent,  that  she  sold  It  in  1824;  and  the  purchaser  renewed  it,  with  still 
fbrther  improvements. 

In  1886.  Burrows,  an  Englishman,  took  out  a  patent  for  cement  Madame 
Rex,  of  Paris,  found  this  cement  a  ikilure  in  damp  places,  and  published  a 
method  of  less  limited  application,  in  which  bitumen  was  employed. 

In  1840,  Mrs.  Marshall,  once  of  Manchester,  England,  and  now  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  struck  with  the  idea,  that  the  electric  forces  evolved  by  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  acting  upon  calcareous  substances,  must  have 
much  to  do  with  the  natural  formation  of  nuurble.  In  five  years,  by  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  experiments,  she  perfocted  an  artificial  marble,  whose 
constituents  and  manu&cture  were  entirely  within  control,  and  which  could 
be  made  in  hours  or  months,  at  the  maker's  volition.  To  this  cement  she 
gave  the  simple  Italian  name  of  %miomuea.  It  is  singular  that  she  should  so 
intuitively  have  seised  this  secret;  for,  under  Madame  DutiUet's  patent,  we 
are  expmsly  informed  that  all  vegetable  matter  must  be  removed  firom  the 


'■'^^' 
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certain  cla^s  called  ladies.  Now,  I  believe  that  work 
is  good  for  ladies ;  so  let  us  look  at  the  truth.  ^  Let 
it  once  be  understood,"  says  one  of  our  English 
friends,  '^  that  the  young  business-woman  is  shielded 
by  the  social  intercourse  of  those  who  are  caUed 
ladies,  and  it  would  obviate  many  of  those  grave 
objections  which  deter  parents  from  consenting  that 
their  children  shall  brave  the  world  in  shops  and 
warehouses." 

Most  certainly  it  would;  and  to  this  point  we 
must  frequently  return.  Meanwhile,  says  Sydney 
Smith,  ^  so  long  as  girls  and  boys  run  about  in  the 
dirt,  and  trundle  hoop  together,  they  are  both  pre- 
cisely alike ; "  and  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  large 
numbers  have  not  only  played  but  worked  in  the 
dirt  together,  and  trundled  hoop,  not  merely  through 
our  own  lives,  but  ever  since  work  and  play  began. 


eomporitkm,  if  wt  woold  hart  tbt  coMot  ladcitruetibU.  Tbt  tauBpb 
it  aa  iatcmCiaf  one;  lor  tht  t«o  thooMuid  difgrw bit  exptrimtals  tiMw 
that  €••  womtn  tt  letft  powttud  Um  poirer  of  pcnitCaBt  applioirioo,  of 
loof-proCraotod  labor,  to  oftca  dented. 

Suidi  int  CUM  iato  ■••  ia  Enfcbnd  in  1M4.  It  wai  carried  tliitiMr 
bj  a  Mri.  DittflMn  Vaaden  Plmt,  of  Flaadcrt,  wbo  set  ap  bnrinf  at  a  pr»- 
Ibtttd  ttorcber,  and  inttracted  oCliert  bow  Co  ate  Cbt  aiticle  for  ire  poaadti 
aad  bow  to  audu  it  for  tweatj  poandt. 

Side-taddkt  for  ladlet  Srrt  cane  iato  use  in  IIM.  Aaae,  qaeaa  af 
RidMfd  It,  iatiodaetd  tbete  to  the  RaiHitb  ladiet. 

The  braidanf  of  tiraw  ia  thit  eoantrjr  was  llrrt  beftta  ia  Provideaet,  ia 
I7M,  by  Mim.  Bcttey  Baiter,  Utelj  riaidiag  in  Dedbam,  Matt.  Tbe  flnt 
boaaeC  tbe  auida  wat  of  tevea  ttiawt  witb  bobbin  let  ia  like  opta  work,  aad 
liaed  witb  piak  tetia. 

I  bad  boped  te  add  to  tbete  aaaiet  tbat  of  a  peataat  weeMa,  wha  taa- 
cettlMljr  draiaed  a  large  ettate  in  Fraaee  alter  ker  owa  origiaal  fothtoa,  aad 
wat  etat  ftaai  Paiit  to  do  tbe  taaM  ia  Fieacb  Gaiaaa  for  tbe  garenaeati 
ahkeagk  aa  pkealf,  tbe  eladet  aijr 
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I  shall  speak  first  of  Asiatic  women;  and  I  can 
afford  to  begin  by  quoting  a  Cochin-China  proverb, 
to  the  effect  that  '^a  woman  has  nine  lives,  and 
bears  a  great  deal  of  killing."  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing else  about  the  Cochin-China  women ;  but  this 
looks  as  if  their  lot  were  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  The  Chinese  peasant-woman  goes  to  the 
field  with  her  male  infant  on  her  back,  and  ploughs, 
sows,  and  reaps,  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  When  her  husband  is  proved  criminal,  she 
must  die  as  his  accomplice ;  having,  at  least,  strength 
enough  to  suffer.  In  Calcutta,  women  are  the  ma- 
sons who  keep  the  roof  tight;  and  you  may  see 
them  daily  carrying  their  hods  of  cement,  spreading 
it  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and  flattening  it  with  a 
wooden  rammer  like  that  with  which  our  Irishmen 
pave  the  streets. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Bombay  ghauts.  Ghaut  is 
a  native  word,  which  means  ''  passage  through ; "  and 
it  is  applied  by  the  resident  not  only  to  the  railway 
cut  between  the  hills,  but  to  the.  hills  themselves. 
These  are  of  volcanic  origin,  —  a  sort  of  trap.  Formed 
beneath  the  water,  the  mass  cooled  as  it  was  thrown 
up,  and  the  sides  do  not  slope  much.  "  When  I 
gained  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,"  says  my 
correspondent,  "and  looked  back,  I  saw  hills  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  thrown  up,  and  ravines  thousands  of 
feet  below,  all  looking  like  the  dried  bed  of  an  ocean. 
The  table-land  on  which  I  stood  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  as  this  is 
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the  elevation  at  Poonah,  the  railroad  from  Campoolu 
winds  as  it  can  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
There  arc  twenty-five  tunnels  through  the  solid  rock 
on  this  road,  each  half  a  mile  long  or  more.  There 
are  piers  of  solid  stone,  with  arches  spanning  forty* 
feet,  which  rise  a  hundred  above  the  valley.  Part  of 
the  grade  was  formed  by  lowering  men  with  ropes,  to 
drill  the  holes  for  blasting,  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
ravine.  There  are  twenty  thousand  workmen  em- 
ployed; and  one-third,  or  about  seven  thousand,  of 
these  are  " —  what  do  you  think  ?  In  a  country  where 
no  European  man  can  labor,  where  the  native  rests 
until  compelled  by  his  conqueror  to  work,  in  the  year 
1859  behold  seven  thousand  toomen  laboring  in  the 
ghauts!  Climbing,  climbing,  through  the  cloudless  day, 
ux)m€n  carry  baskets  of  stone  and  earth  upon  their 
heads,  to  creep  to  the  edge  of  the  ravines,  and  fill  with 
these  tedious  contributions  thousands  of  perpendicular 
feet ;  and  the  men  who  pay  them,  doubtless,  talk  to  their 
daughters  about  woman^B  lack  of  physical  strength ! 

In  Australia,  the  woman  carries  the  burdens  which 
man's  indolence  refuses;  and  the  deserts  of  Africa 
bear  the  same  testimony  in  freedom  that  we  glean 
froiQ  the  witness  of  slavery.  In  the  West-India 
Islands,  the  patient  negress  toils  by  the  side  of  her 
mate,  doing  to  the  full  as  hard  a  day's  work,  though 
encumbered  by  the  weight  of  a  child  upon  her  back ; 
but  she  does  not  share,  in  the  same  way,  his  hours  of 
rest.  The  customs  of  Africa  still  prevail,  and  she 
offers  her  hur^band's  food  and  tobacco  on  her  knees. 
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Nor  does  the  poetry  of  ancient  Greece  show  us  the 
80-long  vaunted  delicacy  of  the  sejc  Homer's  prin- 
cesses beat  Unen  on  the  rocks,  and  Andromache  shares 
all  the  functions  of  the  groom :  — 

"  For  this,  high  fed  in  plenteoas  sUlls  y  stand. 
Served  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess*  hand; 
For  this,  my  spouse,  of  great  ActaK>n*s  line. 
So  oft  hath  steeped  the  strengthening  grain  in  wine !  ** 

We  have  crossed  the  boundary  line  of  Europe,  with- 
out any  change  in  the  indications ;  and  we  may  drop 
from  Homer  to  the  middle  ages,  or  modem  times,  as 
well. 

The  traveller  who  gazes  admiringly  upon  the  vine- 
clad  hills  of  the  Jura,  rising,  terrace  upon  terrace,  till 
the  eye  can  scarce  distinguish  the  limit  between  the 
work  of  man  and  the  rock  of  ages  which  still  crowns 
the  summit,  will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  mind 
which  conceived  of  such  stupendous  labor,  and  the 
hand  which  held  out  honor  and  freedom  as  its  reward, 
were  a  woman's. 

Under  a  burning  sun,  or  exposed  to  a  bitter,  glacial 
biaej  the  first  cultivators,  partly  women,  climbed  slowly 
and  painfully,  by  rocky  ledges  or  crevices,  along  those 
dangerous  slopes  and  beetling  cliffs,  where  trees  were  ^ 

to  be  hewn  down  and  briers  plucked  up,  raising  by 
manual  efforts  alone  the  stone  necessary  for  the  steps 
and  walls,  and  the  deep  tunnels  for  the  safe  passage 
of  the  torrents  which  vegetation  now  conceals.  And 
among  them,  wherever  her  donkey's  foot  could  find 
a  way,  went  the  woman  who  devised  the  work  and 
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bestowed  the  guerdon,  with  the  distnfT  on  her  saddle, 
which  gives  her  to  this  day  the  name  of  Bertha  the 
spinner. 

Yes,  it  was  Bertha,  of  the  Transjurane,  who,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  undertook  this  work ; 
opened  the  old  Roman  roads;  and,  in  defending  her 
people  against  thr  Saracen  hordes,  first  devised,  it  may 
be,  the  modem  telegraph.  A  prolonged  line  from  her 
Alps  to  the  Jura  is  still  set  with  the  solid  stone  towers 
from  which  Bertha's  sentinels  warned  each  other.* 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1809,  the  French  and  Bava- 
rian prisoners  held  by  the  Tyrolese  at  Steinach  were 
marched  to  Schwatz,  and  thence  to  Salzburg,  under 
an  escort  of  women :  and  the  prisoners,  at  least,  felt 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  physical  strength  of  the 
guard;  for  they  made  no  attempt  to  escape. 

"^  Not  a  year  ago,^  writes  Anna  Johnson  of  Oer^ 
many,  ^  I  saw  a  young  girl  standing  up  to  her  knees 
in  a  manure-heap,  which  she  shovelled  into  a  cart,  and 
then  drove  to  the  field.  She  was  hired  to  do  this  work 
at  fourteen  dollars  a  year.  On  the  mountains,  the 
women  were  carrying  soil  and  manure  to  the  vines  in 
baskets,  as  Queen  Bertha  taught  them  nine  centuries 
ago.^  A  still  less  pleasant  picture  may  be  drawn 
from  Kohl's  *^  Reminiscences  of  Montenegro.^  ^  Down 
among  the  stones,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fuimera,''  he 
says,  **  some  Cattaro  women  and  girls  were  washing 
and  scraping  the  entrails  of  the  goats  that  the  men 
had  bnmgfat  to  market     There  was  one  tall,  slender, 

•  Uklwlcd  PIctmt  tr  dM  Middlt  Age*,  in  Black  tod  Whitt. 
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handsome  girl,  dressed  in  a  crimson  petticoat,  and 
jacket  embroidered  with  gold,  and  her  hair  elegantly 
fastened  with  golden  pins.  A  pair  of  richly  wrought 
slippers  lay  on  the  stone  beside  her ;  and  she  laughed 
and  talked  merrily  as  she  washed  and  scraped  away. 
At  last,  she  packed  the  whole  into  a  tub,  and  lifted  it 
on  her  gayly  dressed  bead  to  carry  home.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday ;  and  I  met  her,  radiant  with  beauty 
and  gold  embroidery,  on  her  way  to  church.  I  often 
met  these  girls  carrying  on  foot  the  baggage  of  the 
riding-parties." 

In  1850,  a  clergyman  of  this  city  tells  me  that  he 
saw  women,  wearing  leathern  breast-plates,  harnessed 
to  the  canal-boats  of  the  Low  Ck>untries,  and  doing 
the  woric  of  oxen. 

In  France,  we  find  the  same  evidences  of  out-door 
work  and  physical  ability.  Galignani  tells  us,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  a  certain  Madame  Isa- 
belle  in  breaking  horses  for  the  Russian  Army,  the 
French  minister  of  war  lately  authorized  her  to  pro-  \ 

ceed  officially  before  a  commission  of  officers,  with 
General  R^gnault  de  St  Jean  d' Angely  at  their  head, 
to  break  some  horses  for  the  cavalry.  After  twenty 
days,  the  animals  were  so  completely  broken,  that  the 
minister  immediately  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  her  to  introduce  her  system  into  all  the  schools 
of  cavalry  in  the  entire,  beginning  with  that  of 
Saumur. 

Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  at  Nantes,  recently 
made  a  distribution  of  St  Helena  medals  to  the  old 
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soldiers  of  the  empire.  Among  the  number  was  a 
woman  named  Jeanne  Louise  Antonini,  who  had 
served  ten  years  in  the  navy,  and  fifteen  in  the  infantry, 
where  she  obtained  the  rank  of  non-commisioned  offi- 
cer in  the  seventieth  regiment  of  the  line.  She  re- 
ceived nine  wounds  firhile  bravely  fighting.  "  It  is  not 
the  ooai  that  makes  the  man,"  said  our  marshal  when 
he  gave  the  medal. 

One  of  the  great  celebrities  of  the  Invalides  was 
buried,  very  lately,  with  great  pomp.  This  "old 
invalid  **  was  an  individual  of  the  softer  sex, —  the 
widow  Bmlow, — who  entered  the  army,  in  1792,  as 
a  soldier  in  the  forty-second  regiment  of  infantry, 
authorized  to  enlist,  in  spite  of  her  sex,  by  Greneral 
Casabianca.  At  Fort  Gesco,  she  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant,  after  being  severely  wounded  in 
the  encounter  which  took  place.  Perceiving  that  the 
tfoops  were  getting  short  of  powder,  she  set  out  alone 
at  midnight  for  Calvi,  roused  the  women  of  that  place 
to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  started  them  off  for  Gresco, 
laden  with  powder  and  ammunition,  which  enabled 
the  little  fort  to  hold  out  eight  and  forty  hours  longer, 
until  relief  came.  A  little  after,  at  the  siege  of  Calvi, 
the  widow  Brulow,  while  in  charge  of  a  gun,  was  so 
desperately  wounded  that  she  was  forced  to  renounce 
ber  military  career ;  and  none  other  was  open  to  her 
bat  the  retirement  of  the  Invalides,  where  she  was 
admitted  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  The  pres- 
ent emperor,  to  whom  the  widow  Bnilow  was  intro- 
dooed  on  his  visit  to  the  Invalides,  presented  her  with 
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tiie  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  medal  of 
St  Helena;  her  comrades,  by  acclamation,  having 
designated  her  as  most  worthy  of  the  honor.  By  a 
decree,  dated  from  the  imperial  headquarters,  since 
our  first  edition  was  printed,  we  learn  that  the  race 
of  heroines  is  not  extinct;  for  fwo  other  women,  by 
that  decree,  obtained  the  military  medal  for  their 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Magenta. 

There  recently  died,  at  Portsea,  in  England,  a 
woman,  ninety  years  of  age,  named  Nelly  Giles.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  surviving  witnesses  of  the  battle 
of  the  Nile ;  having  been  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship 
'' Bellerophon,"  in  the  command  of  Captain  Darby, 
and  in_all  subsequent  engagements  under  Nelson. 
During  the  action  of  the  Nile,  she  was  suirounded 
by  heaps  of  slain  and  wounded ;  and  she  nursed  the 
latter  tenderly,  undismayed  by  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son. 

The  government,  in  consideration  of  her  great  at- 
tention to  tiie  sick  and  wounded,  and  of  the  assistance 
she  gave  the  surgeons,  awarded  her  a  gratuity  of  sev- 
enteen pounds  a  year  for  her  life. 

A  young  patriot,  named  Francisco  Riso,  was  killed 
on  April  4, 1862,  at  Palermo,  during  a  popular  demon- 
stration which  took  place  before  Garibaldi's  arrival. 
On  April  20,  his  father,  Giovanni  Riso,  sixty  years  old, 
was  shot  by  the  Bourbon  soldiers,  without  so  mudi 
as  the  form  of  a  triaL  On  the  very  day  that  Gari- 
baldi entered  Palermo,  a  young  and  beautiful  nun. 
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Ignacia  Riso,  the  sister  and  daughter  of  the  two  Risos 
iianied  above,  left  the  convent,  and,  amidst  a 'shower 
of  balls  and  grape-shot, —  a  cross  in  one  liand,  and  a 
poignard  in  the  other,  —  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
Graribaldi's  column,  crying, "  Down  with  the  Bourbons! 
Death  to  the  tyrant!  Vengeance ! "  She  kept  her  place 
ns  long  as  the  fighting  lasted;  and  her  courageous 
iittitude  electrified  the  volunteers.  Ever  since  that 
day,  the  name  of  Ignacia  Riso  has  been  held  sacred. 
When  she  passes  in  the  street,  the  soldiers  bow  low, 
and  bless  her  with  the  most  profound  respect  Gari- 
baldi himself  pays  her  great  attention,  and  loves  her 
as  if  she  were  his  own  daughter. 

From  instances  like  these,  refreshing  because  they 
tell  of  self-imposed  labor  and  eccentric  character,  we 
turn  with  less  pleasure  to  the  statistics  of  the  facto- 
ries. Here  men  have  left  to  women  not  only  the 
worst  paid  but  the  most  unwholesome  work  of  the 
respective  mills. 

Women,  in  France,  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture compels  two  processes  which  are  very  injurious,  . 
—  the  beating  of  the  cotton,  which  brings  on  a 
distressing  phthisis;  and  the  preparation,  or  dress- 
ing, which  needs  a  degn^  of  heat  not  to  be  endured 
after  mature  age.  Both  these  departments  are  filled 
by  women  paid  at  half-prices. 

The  woollen  manufacture  compels  only  one  un- 
wholesome process,  —  that  of  carding;  but  all  the 
carders  are  women  at  half-wages. 
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In  the  silk  factories,  again,  there  are  two  un- 
wholesome processes  entirely  carried  on  by  women. 
The  first  is  the  drawing  of  the  cocoons,  where  the 
hands  must  be  kept  constantly  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  odor  of  the  putrefying  insects  constantly  fills  the 
lungs;  the  second  is  carding  the  floss,  the  fine  lint 
of  which  aflects  the  bronchial  tubes.  Six  out  of 
every  eight  women  so  employed  die  in  a  few  months. 
HeaRhy  young  girls  from  the  mountains  soon  de- 
velop tubercular  consumption ;  and,  to  complete  the 
dreadful  tale,  they  are  kept  upon  the  lowest  wages ; 
being  paid  only  twenty  cents  where  a  man  would 
earn  sixty.* 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  says  the  historian,  ^^had  not 
been  long  settled  in  England  before  the  more  savage 
of  their  traits  were  softened  down.  The  wife  con- 
tinued to  be  regularly  purchased  by  her  husband, 
and  the  contract  was  considered  a  mere  money  bar- 
gain, long  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Ethelbert" 
And  why?  Not  because  love  was  mercenary;  but 
because  woman  was  regarded,  in  the  first  place,  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  a  laborer.  In  the  ^'  Romany 
Rye,"  we  are  told  that  the  sale  of  a  wife  with  a 
halter  round  her  neck  is  still  a  legal  (?)  transaction  in 
England.  "  It  must  be  done  in  the  cattle-market,  as 
if  she  were  a  mare;  all  women  being  considered  as 
mares  by  the  old  English  law,  and,  indeed,  called 
mares  in  certain  counties  where  genuine  old  Eng- 
lish law  is  still  preserved." 

*  Ernest  Legouv^. 
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Such  a  sale  as  this  was  recently  completed  at 
Worcester,  and  the  agreement  between  the  men  was 
published  in  the  "  Worcester  Chronicle." 

"^  Thomas  Middleton  delivered  up  his  wife  Mary 
Middleton  to  Philip  Rostins  for  one  shilling  and  a 
quart  of  ale;  and  parted  wholly  and  solely  for  life, 
never  to  trouble  one  another. 

**  Witnen.  (Si^Md)     Tiiomai  x  MiDDLKioy,  hb  mark. 
WiiiMM.  Mart  Midi>ueti>x,  hb  wife. 

Witnett.  Piiiur  x  Kovrt^ci,  hb  mark. 

WitiMM.  8.  H.  Stojik,  Crown  Inn,  Friw  St** 

I  have  preserved  the  old  expression  mare  in  my 
quotation,  to  indicate,  not  the  degradation  to  which 
women  fell,  but  that  it  was  as  a  beast  of  burden 
that  men  regarded  her.  Several  cases  of  sales,  such 
as  is  here  referred  to,  have  occurred  within  a  few 
years;  but  this  is  the  only  certificate  of  transfer 
that  I  ever  saw.  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  of  the  three  parties  to 
it,  the  wife,  who  was  sold,  was  the  only  one  who  could 
write  her  name.  The  men  signed  it  by  a  mark.* 
^  A  generation  back,*^  says  Cobbett,  ^  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  women,  half  naked,  working  like 
beasts,  chained  to  carts,  upon  the  common  roads 
of  England." 

*  MThiU  tiMM  papMi  w«rt  prtpariiif  fcr  Um  prtw,  Um  rteord  of  aaoclMr 
MKh  mW,  ia  Aagwt,  IMS,  dbciaoad  Um  Eaglbh  iMtioa.  Oppoaita  Um 
brtwtfj,  at  Dadbj,  ia  Scaflbfdffhire,  aoc  bmbjt  aiikt  fhmi  Kkldafminitar 
aad  Bir■Ua|;haa^  a  bmb  aaaiM  PaaaoCta  told  hb  wile,  with  a  hallcr  rooad 
h«r  Back,  fcr  tixpaaca.  Ha  had  pwvioatly  drafgad  har~a  threi  waakt* 
hfida  — thfw  qaaitafa  of  a  aUb  ia  Uib  itata.  It  b  iaiimatcd  ia  Ihb  caaa, 
■ha  waa  aac  Cuth/U ;  bat  it  b  tha  Am  tiaw  I  ever  law  sach  a  chaiica 
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When  Lord  Ashley's  Commission  reported,  in 
1842,  five  thousand  females  were  at  work,  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  below  the  soil,  in  the  coal- 
mines of  the  north  of  England.  These  women  were 
nearly  naked,  and  drew  trucks,  in  harness,  on  all- 
fours,  like  beasts  of  burden.  You  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  remarkable  description  of  such  women 
in   Disraeli's  novel  of  "  The  Sibyl." 

*'  They  come  forth.  The  plain  is  covered  with 
the  swarming  multitude:  bands  of  stalwart  men, 
broad-chested  and  muscular,  wet  with  toil,  and  black 
as  the  children  of  the  tropics ;  troops  of  youth,  alas ! 
of  bath  aexeSf  though  neither  their  raiment  nor  their 
language  indicates  the  difference.  All  are  clad  in 
male  attire,  and  oaths  that  men  might  shudder  to 
hear  issue  from  lips  born  to  breathe  words  of  sweet- 
ness. Yet  these  are  to  be,  some  are,  the  mothers 
of  England!  Can  we  wonder  at  the  hideous  coarse- 
ness of  their  language,  when  we  remember  the  savage 
rudeness  of  their  lives  ?  Naked  to  the  wabt,  an  iron 
chain  fastened  to  a  belt  of  leather  runs  between 
their  legs,  clad  in  canvas ;  while,  on  hands  and  feet, 
an  English  girl,  for  twelve,  sometimes  for  sixteen, 


Attadied  to  such  an  acooant.  Americans  are  anxious  to  understand  this 
outrage.  Is  it  possible  that  a  government  which  forbids  the  sale  of  a  negro 
cannot  forbid  the  sale  of  a  Saxon  wife?  What  tkadow  of  law  sustains  the 
custom?  Is  the  woman  supposed  to  be  sold  into  wifehood  or  senritude?  I 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  word  **  mare  "  shows  that  she  is  regarded 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  is  impossible  for  the  direst  and  loftiest  woman  in 
England — nar,  for  Victoria  herself — not  to  sufier,  in  some  degree,  from 
the  public  opinion  which  such  transactions,  ever  so  nrtly  occurring,  tend 
to  form. 
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hours  a  day,  hauls  and  hurries  tubs  of  coal  along 
subterranean  roads,  dark,  precipitous,  and  plashy." 
These  women,  called   free,  were  the  wretched  slaves 

of  capital.      In  the  life  of  Stephenson,  the  railway 

* 

engineer,  you  will  find  a  further  account  of  them, 
and  may  read  the  chilling  answer  given  by  a  woman 
whom  he  asked  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  Jesus, 
'^that  no  such  hand  had  ever  worked  in  her  shaft!" 
liCt  the  proprietors  of  English  mines  remember! 
No  such  hand  did  ever  work  in  those  shafts,  yet  they 
called  themselves  Christian  men!  True  as  death 
were  the  words.  If  the  law  is  now  free  of  reproach, 
the  evil  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist :  the  Master 
still  stands  knocking. 

"  Children,"  wrote  Lord  Ashley,  "  are  taken  to 
work  when  only  four  years  old,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
Dragging  the  coal  carriages  requires  the  whole  strength 
of  either  sex.  Young  men  and  women,  married 
women  and  married  men,  work  together  through  the 
same  number  of  hours,  almost,  sometimes  quite, 
naked,  constantly  demoralizing  each  other.  It  stints 
their  growth  and  cripples  their  limbs."  In  the  east 
of  Scotland,  they  still  toil  up  steep  ladders  from  the 
shafts. 

If  it  were  my  purpose  to  show  you  moral  degrada- 
tion, you  could  hardly  bear  what  I  must  say;  but  I 
desire  only,  at  this  moment,  to  show  you  these  men 
and  women  wcrl^ng^  as  Sydney  Smith  would  say,  in 
ike  dirt  together.  In  1842,  the  Earl  of  Durham  knew 
of  this;   and  he  and  the  set  with  whom  he  lived 
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dared,  doubtless,  to  whisper  to  the  ladies   in   their 
halls,  that  women  were  not  made  to  labor! 

In  the  calico-mills,  girls  grind  and  mix  the  colors. 
They  are  called  teerera.  They  begin  at  five  years  of 
age,  and  labor  twelve  hours  a  day,  sometimes  six- 
teen ;  and  are  kept  late  into  the  night  to  prepare  for 
the  following  day. 

In  Sedgely  and  Warrington,  the  fate  of  the  female 
pinmakers  b  no  better.  They  begin  at  five  years  of 
age,  and  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
If  refractory,  they  are  struck  at  Wiltenhall  with  strap, 
stick,  hammer,  or  file,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
sex.  In  Sedgely,  more  women  are  employed  than 
men;  but  they  do  not  fare  any  better:  their  bodies 
are  seamed  by  blows  given  with  bars  of  burning 
iron. 

0  my  sisters!  why  has  Grod  sheltered  tia  in  quiet 
homes?  What  have  we  done  to  deserve  a  happiei 
fate?  Why  were  we  not  left  to  writhe  beneath 
the  blows  of  ihe  smith,  or  the  outrage  of  a  market- 
sale? 

Because  Grod  has  laid  down  a  responsibility  by  the 
side  of  every  privilege,  and  requires  us  to  labor  not 
merely  to  set  such  women  free,  but  to  establish  a 
freedom  and  security  by  laWj  —  the  law  of  custom  as 
well  as  the  law  of  courts,  which  we  only  possess 
through  usurpation  or  indulgence. 

1  will  not  leave  these  English  shores  without  allud- 
ing to  the  physical  strength  shown  by  that  lovely 
paralytic,  Anna  Gurney.     Deprived  of  the  use  of  her 
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limbs  in  very  early  life,  she  acquired  the  Latin,  Ghreek, 
and  Hebrew,  and  finally  the  Teutonic  tongues,  with  a 
facility  and  thoroughness  that  her  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lations show.  Men  might  be  excused  if  they  shel- 
tered from  contact  with  the  world  this  infirm  creatore, 
dependent  upon  artificial  aid  for  every  movement;  but 
what  did  she  choose  for  herself? 

In  1825,  after  her  mother's  death,  she  went  to  live 
at  Northrepps.  At  her  own  expense,  she  procured 
%«  one  of  Manby's  apparatus  for  saving  the  lives  of  sea- 

men cast  upon  that  dangerous  coast;  and,  in  cases 
of  great  urgency  and  peril,  she  caused  herself  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  beach,  and,  from  the  sick  chair 
which  she  wheeled  over  the  sand,  directed  every 
movement  for  the  rescue  and  recovery  of  the  half- 
drowned  men. 

Look  at  the  pictures!  See  that  grimy,  tangled 
woman  in  harness,  straining,  in  full  health,  along 
the  coal-shafts!  See,  nearer,  this  lovely  cripple,  the 
Quaker  cap  folded  over  her  soft,  brown  hair,  her  soul 
erect  and  noble,  doing  the  duty  of  a  Grace  Daiiing! 
The  first  labors  like  the  brute  beast,  the  victim  of 
human  misgovernment  and  heathenish  ignorance;  the 
last  chooses  for  herself  a  conflict  with  the  storm,  and 
earns,  with  as  full  right  as  any  brother,  the  meed  of 
the  worid. 

Let  us  pass  over  to  America.  The  Caribs  of 
Honduras  are  a  hardy  race,  and  do  not  share  the  pre- 
judices of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  labor. 
Each  man  has  several  wives.     For  each  he  clears  a 
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plantation  and  builds  a  house.  In  a  year,  she  has 
every  kind  of  breadstuff  under  cultivation ;  and  hires 
creers,  which  she  freights  for  Truxillo  and  Belize,  her 
husband  often  commanding  for  her.  If  her  agricul- 
tural labors  prove  too  heavy,  as  a  thrifty  woman  will 
sometimes  make  them,  she  hires  her  husband  to  work 
for  her  at  two  dollars  a  week. 

So  the  Northern  Indian  glides  nimbly  through  the 
woods;  while  the  squaw  carries  on  her  unlucky  back 
their  common  food  and  covering,  or  perhaps  hauls 
the  canoe  across  the  portage.  A  Jesuit  priest  re- 
buked an  Orinoco  woman  for  infanticide.  ^  I  wish 
my  mother  had  been  brave  enough  to  part  with  me ! " 
was  her  reply.  ^  Our  husbands  go  to  hunt ;  and  we 
drag  after  them,  one  baby  at  the  breast,  another  on 
our  back.  When  we  return,  we  cannot  sleep,  but 
must  grind  maize  all  night  for  their  chica.  Drunken, 
they  beat  us,  or  stamp  us  under  foot;  and,  after 
twenty  years  of  such  labor,  a  young  wife  is  brought 
home  to  abuse  us  and  such  children  as  we  have  not 
killed.    What  ought  I  to  do?" 

At  Santa  Cruz,  Theodore  Parker  writes  to  Francis 
Jackson  that  men  and  women  work  together  to  repair 
the  public  highway ;  hoeing  the  earth  into  trays,  and 
throwing  it  into  a  cart  which  tliey  drag  and  push 
together. 

In  Ohio,  last  year,  about  thirty  girls  went  from 
farm  to  farm,  hoeing,  ploughing,  and  the  like,  for 
sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  a  day.  At  Media,  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  girls  named  Miller  carry  on  a  farm 
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of  three  hnndrcd  acres;  raising  hay  and  grain,  hiring 
labor,  but  working  mostly  themselves.  These  women 
are  not  ignorant:  they  at  one  time  made  metcoro- 
logical  observations  for  an  association  auxiliary  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.  But  labor  attracts  them, 
as  it  would  many  women  if  they  were  not  oppressed 
by  public  opinion. 

"  In  New  York,"  writes  a  late  correspondent  of  the 
"  Lily,"  "  I  saw  women  performing  the  most  menial 
offices, — carrying  parcels  for  grocers,  and  trunks  for 
steamboats.  They  often  sweep  the  crossings  in 
muddy  weather;  and  I  once  saw  one  carrying  brick 
and  mortar  for  a  mason." 

During  the  late  terrible  destruction  of  property 
at  the  Lawrence  mills,  the  women,  heroic  in  every 
department,  did  not  excuse  themselves  from  the  sever- 
est labor.  When,  after  hours  of  extreme  exertion, 
the  firemen,  worn  down  and  quite  exhausted,  called 
for  help,  a  bevy  of  ladies,  who  were  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  in  Canal  Street,  flew  over  to  the  engines, 
and,  ^manning"  the  brakes,  worked  the  machine, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  firemen. 

You  know  what  bodily  strength  and  nervous  energy 
carried  Mary  Patton  round  Cape  Horn.  Well,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1858,  the  British  ship  "Grotto"  left 
Cuba ;  and,  on  the  second  day,  the  yellow-fever  broke 
out  in  the  worst  form.  Seven  days  after,  so  many 
had  died,  that  there  remained  only  the  captain,  his 
wife,  and  two  of  the  crew.  Then  the  captain  was 
taken  ill;  and,  beside  nursing  him,  the  poor  wife,  who 
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had  already  nursed  officers  and  men,  took  her  station 
at  the  wheel,  and  steered  by  his  instructions  for 
Sandy  Hook.  There  the  steam-tug  "  Huntress " 
found  them,  the  heroic  woman  at  the  wheel,  the 
husband  at  that  moment  struggling  with  death ;  and, 
when  they  reached  New  York,  three  out  of  eleven, 
one  of  them  the  suffering  wife,  survived  to  tell  the 
tale,  and  show  how  a  woman  can  workl  So  com- 
mon are  such  instances  becoming,  that  you  have 
hardly  heard  the  name  of  this  Mrs.  Nichols,  for  whom 
tender  charity  soon  cared. 

A  mutiny  on  board  the  ship  ^  Maria,"  of  New 
York,  was  put  down  Nov.  10,  1860,  by  the  energy 
and  decision  of  the  wife  of  the  master,  Captain 
Clark,  who,  with  pistols  in  her  hands,  threatened  to 
shoot  one  of  the  mutineers  if  he  did  not  desist  He 
was  cowed  into  submission ;  and,  a  signal  being 
made  to  the  revenue  cutter,  the  mutineers  were  taken 
into  custody.  The  mate  would  have  been  killed, 
but  for  the  heroic  woman's  intrepidity. 

But  all  such  labor  is  the  result  of  compulsion, — 
compulsion  of  barbarism,  of  slavery,  of  unfair  com- 
petition, or  dire  disease.  Let  us  close  this  branch  of 
our  subject  with  a  picture  homely  but  attractive. 
"  According  to  ihy  request,"  writes  a  Quaker  friend 
from  Wilmington,  DeL,  '^  I  send  thee  some  facts  con- 
cerning Sarah  Ann  Scofield.  Some  fifteen  years 
since,  her  father  became  very  much  involved  in  debt 
He  owed  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred  dollars ;  having 
lost  largely  by  working  for  cotton  and  woollen  mills. 
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His  business  was  making  spindles  and  fliers.  His 
daughter,  then  just  sixteen,  proposed  to  go  into  her 
father's  shop  and  assist  him ;  she  being  the  oldest  of 
seven  children.  He  accepted  her  offer,  and  told  me 
himself,  that,  in  twelve  months,  she  could  finish  more 
work,  and  do  it  better,  than  any  man  he  had  ever 
trained  for  eighteen.  She  earned  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  at  the  rate  he  then  paid  other  hands.  Her 
father  died.  Her  two  oldest  brothers  learned  the 
trade  of  her,  and  went  away.  She  has  now  two 
younger  sisters  in  apprenticeship,  and  a  brother  four- 
teen years  of  age,  all  working  under  her;  turning, 
polishing,  filing,  and  fitting  all  kinds  of  machinery. 
I  went  out  to  see  her  last  week.  She  was  then  mak- 
ing water-rams  to  force  streams  into  barns  and  houses. 
She  is  also  beginning  to  make  many  kinds  of  carriage- 
axles.  She  is  her  own  draughtsman,  and  occasionally 
does  her  own  forging.  To  use  her  own  words, 
'  What  any  man  can  do,  I  can  biit  try  at'  She  has 
a  steam-engine,  every  part  of  which  she  understands ; 
and  I  know  that  her  work  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
When  they  have  steady  employment,  they  clear  sixty 
dollars  a  week ;  and  she  says  she  would  rather  woric 
at  it  for  her  bread,  than  at  sewing  for  ten  times 
the  money.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  business  she  is 
fond  of.'' 

I  have  shown  you  that  a  very  large  number  of  wo- 
men are  compelled  to  self-support ;  that  the  old  idea, 
that  all  men  support  all  women,  is  an  absurd  fiction ; 
and,  if  yoa  require  other  evidence  than  mine,  you 
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may  find  it  in  the  English  courts,  under  the  working 
of  the  new  Divorce  Bill.  Nearly  all  the  women  who 
have  applied  for  divorces  have  proved  that  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  famUy  depended  upon  them.  Out  of 
six  million  of  British  women  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  one-half  are  industrial  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  more  than  two  millions  are  self-supporting  in 
their  industry  like  men.  Put  this  fact  fully  before 
your  eyes. 

Driven  to  self-support,  you  have  seen,  also,  that 
low  wages  and  comparatively  few  and  overcrowded 
avenues  of  labor  compel  women  to  vicious  courses 
for  their  daily  bread.  The  streets  of  Paris,  London, 
Edinburgh,  New  York,  and  Boston,  tell  us  the  same 
painful  story;  and  in  glaring,  crimson  letters,  rises 
everywhere  the  question, — **  Death  or  dishonor  ?  "  I 
have  shown  you  that  there  b  encouragement  for  moral 
effort,  because  these  women  escape  from  vice  as  fast 
as  they  find  work  to  do.  "  Have  they  strength  for  the 
conflict,"  you  ask,  **or  desire  to  enter  such  fields?" 
Find  your  answer  in  what  they  have  done  from  the 
eariiest  ages,  with  the  foot  of  Confucius  and  Vishnu, 
of  capital  and  interest,  upon  their  necks.  In  the 
lovely  lives  of  Bertha  and  Ann  Gurney,  and  the 
powerful  attraction  of  Sarah  Scofield,  you  have  found 
pleasanter  pictures  whereon  to  rest  your  eyes.  Let 
no  man  taunt  woman  with  inability  to  labor,  till  the 
coal-mines  and  the  metal-works,  the  rotting  cocoons 
and  fuzzing-cards,  give  up  their  dead ;  till  he  shares 
with  her,  equally  at  least,  the  perils  of  manufactures 
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and  the  press  of  the  market     As  partners,  they  most 
test  and  prove  their  comparative  power. 

We  mast  next  consider  what  need  woman's  moral 
nature  has  of  work,  and  what  sort  of  opposition  man 
practically  offers  her. 


IS 
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VERIFY  YOUR  CREDENTIALS. 

"Thii  harts  most,  this  .  .  .  that,  after  all,  we  are  paid 
The  worth  of  our  work,  perhaps. 


E.  B.  Bbowxiko. 


TF  low  wages,  by  actually  starving  women  and 
-*"  those  dependent  upon  them,  force  many  into 
vicious  courses,  so  does  the  want  of  employment 
lower  the  whole  moral  tone,  and  destroy  even  the 
domestic  efficiency  of  those  whose  minds  seek  variety 
and  freedom.  More  than  once  have  I  been  to  insane 
asylums  with  young  girls  whom  active  and  acceptable 
employment  would  have  saved  from  mania;  and 
scores  of  times  have  young  women  of  fortune  asked 
me,  **  What  can  you  give  me  to  do  ?  " 

And  to  this  question  there  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  mind,  no  possible  answer.  No  woman 
of  rank  can  find  work,  if  she  do  not  happen  to  be 
philanthropic,  literary,  or  artistic  in  her  taste,  without 
braving  the  influence  of  home,  or,  what  is  next  dear- 
est, the  social  circle,  and  earning  for  herself  a  position 
so  conspicuous  as  to  be  painful  to  the  most  energetic 
The  woman  who  is  prepared  for  all  this  will  not  ask 
anybody  what  she  is  to  do:  she  will  take  her  work 
into  her  own  hands,  and  do  it 
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That  was  a  pleasant  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  every  woman  found,  in  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  sewing,  in  the  active  labor  of  a  small  or  the 
skilful  management  of  a  large  household,  full  employ- 
ment for  time  and  thought,  under  the  cheering  shelter 
of  a  husband's  or  father's  smile.  That  was  a  pleasant 
time  also,  when,  in  the  middle  English  classes,  wo- 
men worked  freely  by  a  husband's  side,  with  more 
regard  to  his  interest  than  heed  of  the  world's  talk. 
But  with  the  wide  intellectual  culture  that  America 
has  been  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  offer  to 
women,  individual  tastes  and  wishes  must  develop  in 
single  women;  and  all  men  who  value  the  moral 
health  of  society  must  aid  this  development 

There  is  no  greater  enemy  to  body  and  soul  than 
idleness,  unless  it  be  the  absurd  public  sentiment 
which  compels  to  idleness.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  have  fallen  victims  to  it  The  woman  who 
will  not  labor,  rich  or  honored  though  she  be,  bends 
her  head  to  the  inevitable  curse  of  Heaven. 

This  curse  works  in  failing  health,  fading  beauty, 
broken  temper,  and  weary  days.  Let  her  never  fancy, 
that,  being  neither  wife  nor  mother,  she  is  exempt 
from  the  law :  she  cannot  balance  that  decree  of  Ood 
by  the  foolish  customs  of  society  or  the  weak  objec- 
tions of  her  kindred.  Never  let  her  say  she  does  not 
need  to  labor.  Disease,  depression,  moral  idiocy,  or 
inertia,  follow  on  an  idle  life.  He  who  never  rests  has 
made  woman  in  His  image ;  and  health,  beauty,  force, 
mnd  influence  follow  on  the  steps  of  labor  alone. 
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I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject ;  for  it  is  far  easier 
for  you  to  think  it  out,  than  to  gather  the  facts  I  wish 
to  bring  before  you.  Read  "  Shirley,"  and  let  the  sad- 
dest hours  of  Caroline  Helstone's  life  bear  witness 
for  thousands  who  never  find  a  vocation.  Head  the 
**  Professor,"  and  let  its  sweet  stimulus  kindle  in  you 
some  appreciation  of  the  joy  which  mutual  labor  can 
bring  to  a  happy  husband  and  wife. 

Sad,  indeed,  then,  is  it  when  man  himself  represses 
a  woman's  longing  for  work,  whether  from  false  ten- 
derness, from  a  dread  of  public  opinion,  a  shrinking 
from  her  ultimate  independence,  or  a  small  personal 
jealousy.  That  he  does,  in  the  aggregate  and  as  an 
individual,  so  repress  it,  is  unfortunately  matter  of 
history :  it  is  no  invention  of  an  outraged  inferior.  I 
could  offer  you  many  private  examples  of  this;  but 
those  that  carry  proofs  of  their  reality  with  them  will, 
I  fear,  seem  very  familiar.  The  first  consists  in  the 
opposition  shown  to  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Bennett  to 
establish  young  women  as  watchmakers.  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Horological  Department  of  the  great 
Exhibition,  he  could  not  help  observing  the  superiority 
of  the  Grenevese  watches,  in  cheapness  and  conve- 
nience of  carriage.  In  England,  watches  are  so  dear 
that  only  the  privileged  classes  can  carry  them.  It 
would  be  for  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  of 
course,  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Swiss ;  but  they 
were  too  short-sighted  to  see  it  Finding  that  twenty 
thousand  women  and  girls  were  employed  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  watchmakers' 
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tools,  Mr.  Bennett  undertook  to  deliver  a  public  lec- 
ture on  the  subject.  It  was  interrupted  by  hisses,  and 
broken  up  like  a  New- York  convention.  Three  well- 
educated  women  then  applied  to  him  to  be  taught ; 
lilt  no  Englishman  could  be  found  to  take  them.  A 
Swiss,  settled  in  London,  did.  They  made  more 
progress  in  six  months  than  ordinary  boys  in  six  years; 
but  they,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  were  so  cruelly  per- 
secuted, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  My  impression  is,  though  I  cannot  find  the 
account  in  print,  that  a  further  effort  was  made  on 
a  more  extended  scale,  something  like  a  school ;  and 
this  was  resisted  by  such  combined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  trade,  that  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  friends  began 
to  make  a  stir  through  the  press.  The  ^  Edinburgh 
Review"  mentions  a  watchmaker's  wife  who  wished 
to  work  with  her  husband  in  his  special  department 
Finding  that  it  could  not  be  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  trade,  she  undertook,  instead,  the  engraving  of  the 
brass  work ;  but,  though  working  in  her  own  house, 
she  was  at  last  successful  only  under  the  plea  that  she 
had  been  regularly  apprenticed  by  her  father,  also  in 
the  business.  She  persevered,  and  taught  her  two 
daughters;  and  so  will  many  others. 

Women  in  England  must  certainly  make  watches ; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  men  of  Cov- 
entry will  yield  to  this  demand,  as  they  have  already 
yielded  to  others.  A  few  years  ago,  winding  silk, 
weaving  ribbon,  and  pasting  patterns  of  floss  upon 
cards,  excited  the  same  opposition;  but  now  thou- 
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sands  of  women  pursue  these  employments,  and  the 
men  look  on  as  quietly  as  the  grazing  cattle  in  the 
fields. 

"  The  first  steam  factory  in  Coventry,"  says  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  for  October,  1859, — "a  very 
small  factory,  —  was  burned  down  during  a  quarrel 
about  wages.  Then  there  was  an  opposition  to  the 
employment  of  women  at  the  looms.  To  this  day, 
one  of  the  lightest  and  easiest  processes  in  the  manu- 
facture, which  a  child  might  manage,  is  engrossed  by 
the  men,  under  heavy  penalties." 

Fancy  a  strong  man  winding  silk  for  a  whole  day, 
or  sorting  colors  in  floss !  How  has  he  ever  degraded 
himself  to  such  girls'  worik? 

I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  formal  petition  sent 
in  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Design 
at  Mariborough  House,  to  entreat  the  Government  not 
to  instruct  and  aid  women,  lest  the  poor,  helpless  men 
should  starve !  A  similar  prejudice,  much  more  active 
liian  any  in  America,  prevents  English  women  from 
qualifying  themselves  as  physicians.  Dr.  Spencer,  of 
Bristol,  reaUy  educated  his  daughter  as  an  accou- 
cheuse ;  but  the  prejudice  was  so  strong  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  practise,  and  became  a  governess  in- 
stead. The  same  prejudice  kept  the  English  Army 
suffering  for  months,  while  it  delayed  the  departure  of 
female  nurses  to  the  Crimea. 

In  Staffordshire,  women  are  employed  to  paint 
crockery  and  china,  which  they  can  do  with  more 
taste  and  grace  than  men.     It  seems  hardly  credible, 
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that  the  desire  of  the  men  to  keep  down  their  wages 
should  deprive  the  females  of  the  customary  hand- 
rest  ;  which  would,  of  course,  diminish  the  fatigue,  and 
make  the  pencil-stroke  more  certain.  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  not  an  employer  in  the  United  States 
would  submit  to  this  absurd  demand ;  and  the  result 
of  any  such  attempt  on  the  part  of  workmen  would 
probably  be  a  general  permission  to  leave.  W'c  are, 
in  this  country,  much  more  free  from  the  control  of 
guilds  and  unions  of  various  sorts  than  the  people  of 
England ;  yet  the  conduct  of  our  printers  furnishes  a 
fair  parallel  to  these  foreign  facts.  Within  a  few 
years,  there  have  been  more  than  twenty  strikes  in 
printing-offices,  consequent  upon  the  employment  of 
a  few  women ;  and  the  result  has  generally  been  an 
entire  change  of  hands,  masters  in  America  not  en- 
during dictation. 

In  August  of  1854,  the  journeymen  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  <"  Philadelphia  Daily  Register "  left 
the  office,  in  high  dudgeon,  because  the  publisher  had 
employed  two  women  as  type-setters  in  a  separate 
office.  They  acted  in  conformity  to  a  resolve  of  the 
Printers'  Union,  and  were  permitted  to  depart  But 
this  was  not  all.  Threats  of  personal  violence  fol- 
lowed all  who  sought  the  waiting  work,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  cut  the  rope  by  which  the  forms 
are  raised.  The  result  would  have  been  to  break  up 
the  type,  prevent  the  issue  of  the  paper,  and  run  the 
risk  of  endangering  life.  Complaints  were  lodged 
against  the  printers ;  and,  after  a  hearing,  they  were 
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each  held  to  bail  in  six  hundred  dollars,  to  answer  to 
the  charge  of  conspiracy,  at  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 

About  the  same  time,  a  printer  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment with  the  "  Lily,"  but  working  on  the  "  Home 
Visitor,"  refused  to  give  some  necessary  instruction  to 
a  girl  employed  on  the  first  paper.  It  was  found  that 
all  the  hands  had  signed  an  agreement  never  to  work 
with  or  instruct  a  woman!  The  men,  after  proper 
remonstrance,  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  four  women  and  three  men,  who  worked  har- 
moniously together.  That  was  only  five  years  ago, 
and  now  there  are  hundreds  of  female  printers  in 
Ohio ;  and  one  orphan  giii  has  risen  from  type-setting 
to  an  editor's  chair  and  a  handsome  competence. 

Jealousy  in  America  sometimes  takes  a  more  comi- 
cal form.  Ck)ming  home  lately  from  a  Female  School 
of  Design  in  another  city,  I  expressed  some  disappoint- 
ment at  the  character  of  the  work  and  management. 
A  young  man  in  the  room  spoke  of  the  impossibility  ^ 
of  a  woman's  ever  learning  to  design,  in  terms  so 
contemptuous  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
answer  him.  Making  some  inquiries,  however,  in 
private,  I  found  that  his  master  had  often  reproached  j 

him  with  falling  behind  the  women  at  the  school ; .  so 
that  personal  pique  had  more  to  do  with  the  whole 
thing  than  any  real  experience.* 

*  When  I  fint  began  to  lecture,  many  penons,  linoerely  interested  in  my 
tucoeas,  objected  to  what  they  called  the  *'  antagonistic  **  tone  occasionally 
adopted.    They  thought  I  ought  to  take  for  granted  the  cheerful  co-opera- 
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But,  having  made  these  remarks,  I  must  recur  to 
my  previous  statement,  —  that,  in  the  main,  no  jeal- 
ousy of  cliques,  no  legal  restrictions,  prevent  women 
from  taking  their  proper  place.  A  want  of  respect 
for  woman,  and  a  want  of  respect  for  labor,  latent 
and  unacknowledged  in  the  public  mind,  must  be 

tion  of  the  world,  and  that  the  wommn*a  caiue  was  the  loter  whcnerer  tho 
audience  was  reminded  of  actual  difRcultiet  in  the  way.  Hut  it  would  be 
bardJ}*  worth  while  tor  a  woman  to  enter  the  deak,  only  to  hedge  it  in  with 
oompromiee  and  eration.  The  simple  truth  ti  the  **  utmoet  tkill  **  she  needa 
to  seek;  and  no  reform  built  upon  an  inaccarate  ainnrey  can  be  laetiuf. 
Only  by  telling  onr  brothen  openly  what  %re  think  of  their  jealooay  can  wt 
erer  hope  to  shame  them  out  of  it.  That  the  day  of  opposition  is  mot  passed; 
that  the  way  of  duty  cannot,  even  hi  America,  be  trod  in  satin  slippers,  — 
the  following  extrnd,  cut  from  a  weekly  paper  while  I  am  writing  this  note, 
will  plainly  show :  — 

**  The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  has  exhibited  a  narrow -mbdednese 
altogether  diagraceful  tu  its  member*,  by  adopting  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing *  the  memlim  of  the  regular  profoMion  to  withhold  from  the  fiiculties  and 
graduates  of  Keniale  >lr«lH*al  College  all  countenance  and  support;  and  that 
they  cann«iC,  coni4i4ently  with  found  tmttHeal  rlAw  t,  consult  or  hold  profes- 
sional intercourse  with  their  professors  or  alumni.*  The  Female  Medical 
Colleges  of  Tennsylvania,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  strictly  aOopathie:  sn 
we  ars  forred  tecionclnda,  that  the  ot^|acCioc  to  them  Ja  fonndod  sols^  npon  the 
fod  that  thev  aflbrd  the  means  of  educatioa  to  women.  We  echo  the  senti- 
ment  of  the  *  Philadelphia  Sunday  Dispatch :  *  *  Shame  upon  the  men  wbu, 
while  prating  abont  their  respectability,  wonld  eombine  to  rob  women  of  tlie 
saean*  of  suppwting  themselves  and  their  families!  Soch  infinitesimal 
lictlcncsa  cannot  benefit  them.  The  public  are  ever  willing  to  aid  the  weak, 
and  snppofft  then  against  the  strong.  The  war  against  women  cannot  be 
sustained  by  the  public  voice:  it  will  recoil  upon  and  ii^ure  those  who  ars  so 
arbitrary  and  sdftsh  as  to  endeavor  to  Inteffers  with  them.*  **  —  Amiidartrf 
8immhr^Jm\y,  1M». 

''The  nsedieo-chirurgical  school  of  Lisbon  has  granted  the  diploma  of 
^wi  siafii— i  to  Mesdamea  Maria  Figardo  and  Carolina  de  Matoa,  after 
a  legal  examlnaHon.  These  IWrnaaimm  pkmrmmeomiiem  hare  a  rrguUr  knowl- 
edge of  thoir  bnsinsss,  and  passed  a  preliminary  examination  in  ItM. 
*  The  OaaeCta  *  doea  not  say  if  they  ars  roK^tmou  charged  with  the 
meat  of  a  privnta  pharmacy,  or  whether  they  are  acting  as  civil 
cscanes.  In  one  of  the  ho^als  of  the  city  is  a  fomale  dispenser, 
kaowledge,  aeonncy,  and  ears  are  said  to  be  rsliable  and  satisfactory.** 
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overcome  before  she  can  do  it  The  overworked  and 
ill-paid  woman  has  seized  every  chance  to  slight  her 
work ;  and  an  idea  has  gone  abroad,  that  no  slopwork 
will  be  fit  for  sale  unless  a  man  inspects  it.  So  New 
York  and  Paris  have  man-tailors  and  man-milliners ; 
and  the  poor,  tempted,  stricken  girls  are  brought  into 
contact,  in  the  pursuit  of  bread,  with  the  very  men 
most  likely  to  take  advantage  of  every  failure.  Very 
sad  stories  could  be  told  of  work  rejected  day  after 
day,  on  account  of  pretended  faults,  till  the  starving 
victim  drops  at  the  feet  of  the  treacherous  overseer, 
only  to  be  tramplexl,  in  the  end,  under  those  of  the 
whole  town.  Educated,  respectable  women  should 
have  the  giving-out  and  the  inspection  of  woman's 
work;  but  educated  and  respectable  women  will  never 
stand  in  such  a  position  till  public  opinion  teaches 
them  that  all  labor  is  honorable,  and  that  no  lady  will 
ever  sit  with  folded  hands.  How  we  rate  an  idle  boy! 
how  we  bear  with  a  dawdling  girl!  That  father 
grows  impatient  whose  son  does  not  rise  early,  or 
show  some  desire  for  employment;  but  the  same  man 
keeps  his  daughters  in  Beriin  wool  and  yellow  novels, 
and  looks  to  marriage  as  their  salvation,  even  when 
he  blushes  to  be  told  of  it 

To  prove  this,  let  me  show  you  that  many  employ- 
ments have  been  open  to  a  degree  not  generally  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  a  safe  foundation  for  this  assertion 
will  be  found  in  the  census  of  the  United  Kangdom 
and  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
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more  women  in  England  in  business  for  themselves 
than  employed  as  tenders  or  clerks ;  while,  in  America, 
the  fact,  at  the  present  day,  is  directly  the  reverse. 

It  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Then, 
as  in  France,  the  men  went  to  the  war.  Women  of 
shrewdness  and  ability  managed  their  husbands'  af- 
fairs,  —  the  shops  and  trades  of  the  nation,  —  and 
grew  so  independent  thereby,  thai  even  Mrs.  John 
Adams  had  to  rebuke  her  husband  for  the  absurd 
inequalities  of  privilege  which  his  new  government 
sustained.  In  England,  the  deficient  education  of 
the  lower  classes  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
women  to  make  change  quickly,  or  keep  accounts; 
and  we  smile  as  we  find  the  ^Edinburgh  Review '^ 
gravely  contending  that  woman  may  master  the  rule 
of  three ;  that,  at  least,  they  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  try:  and  we  can  afford  to  ttmile;  for  our  public 
schools  have  taught  us  how  much  quicker  most  wo- 
men can  count  than  most  men.  While,  therefore,  the 
want  of  education  has  prevented  a  certain  class  of 
English  women  from  becoming  clerks  or  book-keepers, 
the  national  habits  of  thrift,  and  a  certain  respectable 
pride  in  a  family  shop  or  trade,  have  induced  thou- 
sands of  a  superior  class  to  assume,  upon  a  father's  or 
husband's  death,  the  charge  of  his  establishment,  and 
so  secure  a  competence  for  the  heirs.  This  is  what 
we  could  wish  our  women  to  do.  We  all  know  how 
frequently  the  whole  social  position  of  a  family  here 
changes  with  the  death  of  its  head.  Let  our  women 
prevent  thb'for  the  future,  by  cherishing  a  natural 
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ambition  to  do  for  their  children  what  the  fathers  of 
those  children  would  have  done. 

The  last  censas  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows, 
that,  while  the  female  population  has  increased  in 
such  proportion  that  there  are  now  eight  tvomen  where 
there  were  severif  there  are  eight  working  women  where 
there  were  only  six;  that  is,  there  are  more  new 
workers  than  new  women.  There  are  1,250,000  wo- 
men earning  their  own  bread  as  independently  as  any 
men.     Of  these,  there  are  — 

385,000  employed  in  Textile  manufkctares, 
40,000  in  Metal-works,  and 
128,418  in  Agriculture. 

I  hope  these  statements  will  not  seem  useless  and 
superficial  to  you. 

This  hour  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  open- 
ing to  you  some  of  the  mysteries  of  woman's  work  in 
England. 

Among  the  128,418  women  employed  in  Agricul- 
ture, there  are  64,000  dairy-women ;  not  women  who 
tend  a  single  cow  for  a  single  family,  but  women  of 
muscle,  who  wield  large  tubs  and  heavy  presses,  who 
turn  cheeses  and  slap  butter  by  the  hundred-weight 
Then  there  are  market-gardeners,  who  not  only  raise 
their  stock,  but  drive  it  to  the  town  for  sale;  bee- 
mistresses  and  florists,  of  whom  there  are  many 
among  the  Quakers;  flax-producers,  who  not  only 
raise  the  pretty  blue-eyed  flowers,  but  beat  the  sili- 
cious  fibres  apart;  and  they  are  followed  by  hay- 
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makers,  reapers,  and  hop-pickers,  gracefully  garlanding 
the  group. 

Naturally  connected  with  this  first  interest  of  the 
soil  is  the  second,  or  Mining.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered fit  for  women  to  work  in  shafts,  though  the 
need  of  bread  forces  many  to  evade  the  law.  The 
census,  however,  cannot  touch  them :  the  seven  thou- 
sand women  it  reports  as  engaged  in  Mining  are 
employed  in  dressing  and  sorting  ore,  and  as  washers 
and  strainers  of  day  for  the  potteries,  —  heavy  and 
disagreeable  if  not  unfit  work. 

The  next  largest  interest  is  that  of  the  Fisheries. 
The  Pilchard  fishery  employs  many  thousands  of 
women.  Jersey  oysters  alone  employ  over  one  thou- 
sand.    Then  come  the  — 

Herring, 
Cod, 

Whale,  and 
Lobster  fisheries. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  whale  fishery  con- 
sists chiefly  in  what  is  done  after  the  cargo  is  landed. 
Apart  from  the  Christie  Johnstones,  —  the  aristocrats 
of  the  trade,  —  the  sea  nurtures  an  heroic  class,  like 
Grace  Darling,  who  stand  aghast,  as  she  did,  when 
society  rewards  a  deed  of  humanity,  and  cry  out  in 
expostulation,  *^  Why,  every  girl  on  the  coast  would 
have  done  as  I  did!" 

In  natural  connection  with  these  come  the — 

Kelp-bamers,  the 
NeCters,  and  the 
Bathers, 
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or  women  who  manage  the  bathing  machines  used 

on   the   coast     Then   come   two  hundred  thousand 

female  servants ;  of  which,  largest  in  number,  shortest 

in  life,  and,  of  course,  the  worst  paid,  are  the  general 

housemaids,  or  unhappy  servants-of-all-work.     Then 

come  — 

Brewers, 

Custom-house  and  Police  searchers, 

Matrons  of  jails, 

Lighthouse-keepers,  and 

Pcw-openers. 

I  cannot  mention  the  Matrons  of  jails,  without  a  sigh, 
when  I  remember,  that  at  our  common  jail  and  at 
Charlestown  there  is  no  proper  matron ;  and  sickness, 
death,  and  childbirth  meet  only  with  such  care  as 
women  detained  as  witnesses,  or  inebriates,  can  offer. 
Surely  a  Christian  community  should  furnish  Chris- 
tian, womanly  ministrations  to  its  prisoners;  and  I 
would  that  some  noble  soul  in  an  able  body  might 
be  found  to  take  up  this  work!  Pew-opening  has 
never  been  a  trade  in  this  community ;  but,  as  there 
are  signs  that  it  may  become  so,  I  advise  our  women 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  it ! 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom — 

500,000  business-women, 
94,000  shoemakers'  wives, 
27,000  victuallers'  wives, 
26,000  butcheresses, 
14,000  milk-women, 
10,000  beershop-keepers, 

9,000  innkeepers,  and 

8,000  hack  iHX)prietors. 
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The   (Hffercnce   between    the    employers   and    the 

employed  is  shown  in  the  following  numbers.     There 

arc  — 

29,000  shopkeepers,  and  only 
1,742  sliopwomeD ; 

*  since  the  lower  class  of  English  women  are  seldom 
taught  writing  or  :m  r-ounts. 

Telegraphic  Reporters,  Phonographers,  and  Rail- 
way-clerks,  are  on  the  increase.  In  reporting  the 
Bright  Festival  at  Manchester  last  year,  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  the  young  women  were  thought  very 
remarkable.  Six  whole  columns  were  transmitted  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-nine  words  a  minute,  almost  with- 
out mistake,  although  the  subject  of  the  speeches  was 
political,  and  so  supposed  to  be  beyond  their  com- 
prehension ! 

Several  railways  employ  women  as  clerks  and 
ticket-sellers,  and  the  results  are  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. Thus  far  the  census ;  which  has  not  been  with- 
out its  interest,  since,  in  English  parlance,  shoemaker- 
wife  means  not  merely  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker,  but 
a  wife  who  shares  her  husband's  labor,  or  has  suc- 
ceeded to  it  on  his  death.  Butcher-wife  also  means 
a  woman  who  can  buy  and  sell  stock,  pickle  meat, 
and  perhaps  drive  a  cart  through  the  town. 

Now  for  the  results  of  some  private  letters.  When 
I  spoke  of  forty  thousand  Metal-workers,  your  minds 
did  not  revert,  I  trust,  to  those  dens  at  Wiltenhall, 
where  women  have  been  struck  with  hammers,  files, 
and  even  ban  of  iron  glowing  at  a  white  heat 
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Now,  at  least,  let  ua  visit  a  pleasanter  scene.  A 
raan  has  forged  and  rolled  out  the  sheet  which  is  soon 
to  pass  for  a  hundred  gross  of  Gillott's  pens ;  but  a 
woman  cuts  and  bends  and  stamps,  grinds,  splits, 
polishes,  and  packs  it,  so  that  her  sisters  may  have 
pleasure  in  the  using. 

It  was  at  Birmingham  that  your  gold  chain  was 
made.  A  man's  strength  drew  out  the  precious  wire; 
but  hundreds  of  young  girls  cut  it  to  the  required 
length,  shaped  it  on  a  metal  die  to  the  required  pat- 
tern, soldered  it  invisibly  over  a  jet  of  gas-light, 
ground  the  facets  till  they  gleamed  and  polished  the 
wh(^  length  to  tempt  the  gazer's  eye.  Quiet,  dili- 
gent, skilful,  tidy,  they  sit;  with  polished  slippers 
bobbing  along  the  floor ;  not  quite  so  healthy '  as 
those  who  labor  on  the  pens,  for  the  gas  and  solder 
do  an  unwholesome  work.  Others  burnish  the  silver 
plate,  sort  needles,  paint  iron  and  papier-machd  trays ; 
and  hundreds  more  are  busy  cutting  and  polishing 
screws,  —  a  work  mainly  in  their  hands,  because 
men  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  delicate  manipula- 
tion. 

There  is  a  covered  button,  my  brother,  on  your 
coat  Women  cut  the  metal,  the  cloth  cover,  the 
paper  stufiing,  the  silk  lining ;  a  child  piles  these  in 
proper  order;  and,  by  one  stroke  of  a  magic  press, 
a  woman  throws  them  out  a  finished  button. 

One  young  girl  in  London  began  life  by  designing 
for  such  buttons,  till  she  found  that  she  had  a  soul 
above  them,  and  cheerfully  entered  an  artistic  career. 


i 
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Nail-cutting  and  hook-and-<*yc  making  employ  oth* 
era;  and,  if  we  take  a  book  into  our  hand,  women 
follow  us  through  all  the  stages  of  its  manufacture, 
A  woman  cut  and  cleaned  the  rags,  counted  the 
sheets  of  paper,  and  set  oflf  the  reams ;  a  woman  may 
have  set  the  types;  perhaps  some  worn-out  seamstress 
wrote  the  verses,  or  a  female  physician  composed  the 
thesis :  a  woman  may  print,  a  woman  certainly  vnll 
fold  it  down  and  stitch  it  for  the  binder.  A  woman 
will  engrave  on  wood  its  illustrations,  or  color  in  her 
own  home  its  fine  photographs  or  drawings:  at  the 
very  last,  her  white  hand  will  touch  with  gleams  of 
gold  its  tinted  edges  or  many-hued  envelope- 
It  is  women  who  pack  cards  and  throw  off  dam- 
aged paper.  I  have  not  obtained  any  reliable  account 
of  English  female  card-makers;  but  there  must  be 
many.  In  an  old  Nuremberg  rate-book  are  the  names 
of  ^Elizabeth  and  Margaret,^  Karitn-madurin^  re* 
ported  in  1496  and  1438.  Cards  were  invented  in 
1361.  In  about  seventy  years,  therefore,  the  manu- 
facture had  passed  into  woman's  hand.  In  my  notes 
finom  the  census,  I  find  no  mention  of  wood-engravers: 
but,  in  1839,  Charlotte  Nesbit,  Marianne  WilliamSi 
Mary  Bjrfield,  Mary  and  Ellizabeth  Clint,  held  honor- 
able positions  among  English  wood-engravers ;  while, 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
executed  botanical  plates,  and  Angelica  Kauffman 
engraved  on  steel,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  In  London,  recently,  one  accomplished  fe- 
male engraver  hat  turned   her  steel  plates  into  a 

IS 
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pleasant  country-house,  which  she  means  to  fur- 
nish with  the  proceeds  of  her  delicate  painting  on 
glass. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  concerning  Eng- 
lish female  printers.  Turning  over  some  old  books 
the  other  day  in  the  Antiquarian  Rooms  at  Worces- 
ter, I  came  upon  Elizabeth  Bathurst's  "  Truth  Vindi- 
cated," printed  and  sold  by  Mary  Hinde,  at  No.  2  in  I 
George's  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  1774.  A  little  far-  ' 
ther  along,  I  found  Sophia  Hume's  '<  Letters  to  South 
Carolina,"  printed  and  sold  by  Luke  Hinde,  at  the 
Bible  in  Greorge's  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  1752.  Grood 
Quaker  books,  both  of  them ;  and  the  titlepages  told 
a  pleasant  story.  Here,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible, 
Luke  Hinde  carried  on  his  work  in  1752.  When  he  j 
died,  his  widow  kept  the  establishment  open,  and 
taught  her  girls  to  stand  at  the  forms ;  so,  twenty-two 
years  after  (in  1774),  the  place  goes  on  in  her  name. 
No  change;  only  some  dissenting  wind  has  blown 
down  the  Old  Bible,  and  a  gilded  number  two  shines 
in  its  stead.  It  is  the  history  of  half  the  business- 
women in  England,  and  a  very  creditable  history  for 
Mary  Hinde. 

On  those  dishes  of  Liverpool  ware  are  pretty  pic- 
tures in  gray  ink.  Women  took  them  wet  from  the 
copperplate,  and,  laying  them  along  the  biscuit,  car- 
ried it  to  the  furnace ;  there  the  paper  bums  away : 
while  others  paint  and  gild,  or,  with  hideous  clatter 
of  blood-stones,  polish  off  the  finer  ware. 

In  the  next  street,  hundreds  of  women  make  paper- 
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bags  and  pili-boxes,  without  wasting  a  square  inch  of 
material. 

Not  long  ago,  two  young  girls,  whose  father's  clerk- 
ship was  ill  paid,  took  to  making  artificial  teeth,  and 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  obtain  constant  orders  and  a 
competence.  More  cheering  still:  a  young  servant, 
with  strong  elbows,  took  to  French  polishing,  and 
gave  desk  and  work-box  and  inlaid  cabinet  a  gloss 
that  no  varnish  of  man  could  match.  For  two  or 
three  years  she  made  contracts  with  upholsterers,  and 
kept  herself  in  profitable  work:  then  Cupid  pinched 
the  strong  elbows,  and  she  slipped  out  of  permanent 
reputation  as  a  cabinetmaker's  wife. 

In  brushmaking,  women  sort  the  hair,  and  set  it  in 
the  holes.  The  delicate,  cone-like  arrangement  of  the 
badger's  hair,  in  the  modem  shaving-brush,  can  be 
made  only  by  a  woman's  hand;  and  she  who  has 
skill  to  do  it  well  may  ask  her  own  wages. 

Then  there  arc  glove^^leaners ;  women  who  strain 
silk,  in  fluting,  across  the  old-fashioned  work-bag  or 
the  parlor-organ  front;  women  who  shell  pease  and 
beans  at  so  much  a  quart,  and  who  make  the  thou- 
sands of  baskets  for  the  fruiterer's  stall  Passing  the 
white-lead  factory  at  meal-times,  yon  will  see  fifty 
women  file  away,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pile  the  lead  for 
oxidation;  and  thousands,  very  difierent  from  thesei 
sit  making  artificial  flowers,  many  of  them  cheap 
enough,  but  others,  from  their  exquisite  grace  and 
naturalness,  bringing  the  artist's  own  price. 

I  hare  purposely  dwelt  on  all  these  avocations.    As 
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you  have  followed  me,  has  it  seemed  to  you  that  we 
wanted  more  avenues  for  manual  labor?  As  many 
as  you  please.  We  are  bound  to  inherit  the  whole 
earth.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  most  needed 
is,  first,  respect  for  woman  as  a  laborer,  and  then 
respect  for  labor  itself. 

When  men  respect  women  as  human  beings,  conse- 
quently as  laborers,  they  will  pay  them  as  good  wages 
as  men ;  and  then  uncommon  skill  or  power  to  work 
will  be  set  free  from  the  old  forcing-pump  and  siphon, 
and  we  shall  see  what  women  can  do.  When  men 
respect  labor,  —  respect  it  so  far,  that  they  hold  a 
woman  honored  when  she  seeks  it, —  then  women  of 
a  higher  rank  will  seek  to  invest  their  capital  in  mer- 
cantile experiments ;  will  establish  factories  or  work- 
shops ;  will  organize  groups  of  struggling  sisters ;  and 
the  class  that  most  needs  to  be  helped,  the  idle  rich, 
will  find  happiness  and  honor,  will  find  help,  in  offer- 
ing opportunities  to  the  lowest 

What  the  lowest  class  of  women  need  is  active 
brains  to  plan  and  think  for  them.  There  are  plenty 
of  these  active  brains  at  the  West  End,  tingling  with 
neuralgia,  hot  with  idleness,  dizzy  with  waltzing. 
Offer  a  government  testimonial  to  the  first  girl  of 
rank  who  will  carry  her  brains  to  a  market,  and  you 
will  see  what  a  throng  of  aspirants  we  shall  have; 
letting  it  be  understood,  mind  you,  that  the  public 
feeling  sustains  the  government  testimonial 

Let  us  ask,  then,  a  few  questions  about  the  state 
of  female  labor  in  the  United  States.     Our  census  is 
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by  no  means  so  complete  as  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  our  statements  will,  therefore,  be  less  accurate. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  in  New 
England,  and  perhaps  farther  south,  many  women 
conducting  large  business  establishments,  and  few 
females  employed  as  clerks,  partly  because  we  were 
still  English,  and  had  not  lost  English  habits.  Men 
went  to  the  w:ar  or  the  General  Court,  and  their 
wives  soon  learned  to  carry  on  the  business  upon 
which  not  only  the  family  bread,  but  the  fate  of  the 
nation,  depended;  while  our  common  schools  had 
not  yet  begun  to  fit  women  for  book-keepers  and 
clerks. 

The  Island  of  Nantucket  was,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  a  good  example  of  the  whole  country.  Great 
destitution  existed  on  the  establishment  of  peace. 
The  men  began  the  whale  fishery  with  redoubled 
energy:  some  fitted  out  and  others  manned  the  ships; 
I  while  the  women  laid  aside  distaff  and  loom  to  attend 

J  to  trade.     A  very  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Eliza 

Barney  to  Mr.  Higginson  gives  me  many  particulars. 
"  Fifty  years  ago,"  she  says,  "  all  the  dry-goods  and 
groceries  were  kept  by  women,  who  went  to  Boston 
semi-annually  to  renew  their  stock.  The  heroine 
of  ^  Miriam  Ck>ffin '  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  our  commercial  women.  She  not  only  traded  in 
dry-goods  and  provisions,  but  fitted  vessels  for  the 
merchant  service.  Since  that  time,  I  can  recall  near 
seventy  women  who  have  successfully  engaged  in 
commeioe,  brought  up  and  educated  large  families, 
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and  retired  with  a  competence.  It  was  the  influence 
of  capitalists  fronn  the  Continent  that  drove  the 
Nantucket  women  out  of  the  trade;  and  they  only 
n;sumed  it  a  few  years  since,  when  the  California 
emigration  made  it  necessary.  Five  dry-goods  and 
a  few  large  groceries  are  now  carried  on  by  women, 
as  also  one  druggist's  shop."  Mrs.  Gaskeli,  in  her 
^'  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  mentions  a  woman  living 
as  a  druggist,  I  think,  at  Haworth;  and  I  have  always 
been  surprised  that  this  business  was  not  left  to 
women.  Our  Nantucket  druggist  is  doing  welL  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  Quaker  view  of  the  duties  and 
rights  of  women  contributed  to  throw  many  into 
trade  at  the  same  period.  One  lady  in  Philadelphia 
transferred  a  large  wholesale  business  to  two  nephews, 
and  died  wealthy.  I  saw  a  letter  the  other  day, 
which  gave  an  interesting  account  of  two  girls  who 
got  permission  there  to  sell  a  little  stock  in  their 
father's  shop.  One  began  with  sixty -two  cents, 
which  she  invested  in  a  dozen  tapes.  The  other  had 
three  dollars.  In  a  few  years,  they  bought  their 
father  out  The  little  tape-seller  married,  and  carried 
her  husband  eight  thousand  dollars ;  while  the  single 
sister  kept  on  till  she  accumulated  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  took  a  poor  boy  into  partnership. 

I  have  spoken  of  English  female  printers.  The 
first  pa{)er  ever  issued  in  Rhode  Island  was  printed 
by  a  brother  of  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Newport  He  died 
early,  and  his  widow  continued  the  work.  She  was 
aided  by  her  two  daughters,  swift  and  correct  com- 
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positors.  She  was  made  printer  to  the  Colony,  and, 
in  174t3,  printed  an  edition  of  the  laws,  in  346  folio 
pages.  That  she  found  time  to  do  something  else, 
you  may  judge  from  this  advertisement:  — 

^  The  printer  hereof  prinU  liiieiift»  calicoes,  silk,  dbc.,  in 
figures,  in  lively  and  durable  colors,  without  the  offensive 
smell  which  commonly  attends  linen  printed  here." 

Margaret  Draper  printed  the  ^  Boston  News  Let- 
ter," and  was  so  good  a  Tory  that  the  English  Gov- 
emment  pensioned  her  when  the  war  drove  her  away. 
Clementina  Bird  edited  and  printed  the  ^Virginia 
Grazette,"  and  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  for  her  paper. 
Penelope  Russell  also  printed  the  ^  Censor,"  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1771. 

When  we  record  these  things,  and  think  how 
women  are  pressing  into  printing-offices  in  our  time, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  generous  action  to  sustain  them. 
At  a  recent  Printers'  Convention  held  in  Springfieldi 
DL,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  — 

**  Whereas^  The  employment  of  females  in  printisg-ofl&oes 
as  compositors  has,  wherever  adopted^  been  found  a  decided 
benefit  as  regards  moral  influence  and  steady  work,  and  also 
as  offering  better  wages  to  a  deserving  class;  therefore, 
be  it  — 

**  Ruolvtdy  That  this  Association  recommends  to  its  mem- 
bers the  employment  of  females  whenever  practicable.* 

Mrs.  Barney  tells  us  that  failures  were  very  un- 
common in  Nantucket  while  women  managed  the 
business ;  and  some  of  the  largest  and  safest  fortunes 
in  Boston  were  founded  by  women,  one  of  whom,  I 
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remember,  rode  in  her  own  chariot,  and  kept  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  in  the  chimney  corner,  lest 
the  banks  should  not  be  as  cautious  in  their  dealings 
as  herself.  While  writing  these  pages,  I  have  visited 
such  a  woman,  still  living  in  Prince  Street,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  Her  name  is  Hillman.  She  lived  for 
sixty-four  years  in  the  same  house,  and  made  her 
property  by  a  large  grocery  business,  and  speculations 
on  a  strip  of  real*  estate.  Her  father,  Mr.  William 
Haggo,  was  a  nautical-instrument  maker ;  and  she  has 
a  very  remarkable  head,  and  as  conservative  a  horror 
of  modem  changes  — steam-bakeries,  for  instance— 
as  any  of  you  could  wish.*  Some  of  you  will  remem- 
ber the  two  sisters  Johnson,  who,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  kept  a  crockery-shop  on  Hanover  Street, 
and  separated  about  two    years    ago,  —  one    sister  I 

to  retire  on  her  earnings;  the  other  to  rest  in  a 
quiet  grave,  at  the  age  of  fourscore.  The  spirit  of 
modern  improvement  has  since  seized  hold  of  the 
old  shop. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  fe- 
male merchants —  Martha  Buckminster  Curtis  —  who 
planted,  in  Framingham,  the  first  potatoes  ever  set  in 
New  England;  and  you  will  start  to  hear  that  our 
dear  and  honored  friend  Ann  Bent  entered  on  her 
business  career  so  long  ago  as  1784,  at  the  age  of  six- 


*  I  fint  Mw  Mrs.  Hillman  the  dav  after  the  destruction  of  the  steam* 
bakeiy  at  the  North  End.  She  was  sitting  up,  reading  tlie  account  of  it, 
without  glasses,  and  eloquent  in  behalf  of  the  trade,  and  against  innovations. 
Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  she  has  passed  awajr. 
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teen.  She  first  entered  a  crockery-ware  and  dry-goods 
firm ;  but,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  established  her- 
self in  Washington,  north  of  Summer  Street,  where 
we  remember  her.  She  soon  became  the  centre  of  a 
happy  home,  where  sisters,  cousins,  nieces,  and  young 
friends  received  her  affectionate  care.  The  intimacy 
which  linked  her  name  to  that  of  Mary  Ware  is  fresh 
in  all  our  minds.  What  admirable  health  she  con- 
trived to  keep  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  she 
dined  at  one  brother's  table  on  Thanksgiving  Day  for 
over  fifty  years.  She  was  the  valued  friend  of  Chan- 
ning  and  Grannett;  and  her  character  magnified  her 
office,  ennobled  4ier  condition,  gave  dignity  to  labor, 
and  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  the  worthy. 
Liess  than  two  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  she 
left  us;  but  I  wished  to  mention  both  her  and  Miss 
Kinsley  in  this  connection,  because  they  were  the  first 
women  in  our  society  to- confer  a  merchantable  value 
upon  taste. 

Instead  of  importing  largely  themselves,  they  bought 
of  the  New- York  importers  the  privilege  of  selection, 
and  always  took  the  prettiest  and  nicest  pieces  out  of 
every  case.  As  they  paid  for  this  privilege  themselves, 
so  they  charged  their  customers  for  it,  by  asking  a 
little  more  on  each  yard  of  goods  than  the  common 
dealer. 

I  know  nothing  for  which  it  is  pleasanter  to  pay 
than  for  taste.  When  time  is  precious  (and  to  all 
serious  people  it  soon  becomes  so),  it  is  a  comfort  to 
go  to  one  counter,  sure  that  in  ten  minutes  yon  can 
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purchase  what  it  would  take  a  whole  morning  to  win- 
now  from  the  countless  shelves  of  the  town. 

Scientific  pursuits  cannot  be  said  to  be  fairly  opened 
to  women  here.  The  two  ladies  at  work  on  the 
Ck>a8t  Survey  were  employed  by  special  favor,  and 
probably  on  account  of  near  relationship  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  charge  of  the  department  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes.  Their  work  is  done  at  home.  Some 
years  ago,  Ck>ugress  made  an  appropriation  for  an 
American  nautical  almanac;  and  Lieut  Davis  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  Three  ladies  were  at 
one  time  employed  upon  the  lunar  tables.  Lieut. 
Davis  told  one  of  them  that  he  preferred  the  women's 
work,  because  it  was  quite  as  accurate,  and  much 
more  neat,  than  the  men's.  In  1854,  Maria  Mitchell 
was  employed  in  computing  for  this  almanac,  with  /\ 

the  same  salary  that  would  be  given  to  a  man.     I  | 

may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  a  great  number  of 
female  clerks  have  been  employed  in  Washington  for 
many  years.  The  work  has  generally  been  obtained 
by  women  who  had  lost  a  husband  or  a  father  in  the 
service  of  his  country ;  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  such 
women  have  usually  been  paid  the  same  wages  as 
men.  During  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration,  two 
women  wrote  for  the  Treasury,  on  salaries  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  but  the 
succeeding  administration  reformed  this  abuse,  and 
very  few  are  now  at  work. 

In  1845,  there  were  employed  in  the  Textile  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States,  55,828  men  and  75,710 
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women.  This  proportion,  or  a  still  greater  prepon- 
derance of  female  labor,  —  that  is,  from  one-third  to 
one-half, — appears  in  all  the  factory  returns.  As  an 
employed  class,  women  seem  to  be  more  in  number 
than  men:  as  employers,  they  are  very  few.  The 
same  census  reports  them  as  — 


Makers  of  gloves, 

Makers  of  glue,  [leaf, 

Workers  in  gold  and  silver 

Hair  weavers, 

Hat  and  cap  makers. 

Hose-weavers, 

Workers  in  India-rubber, 

Lamp-makers, 

Liaundresses, 

Leechers, 

Milliners, 

Morocco-workers, 

Nurses, 

Paper-hangers, 


Physicians, 

Picklers  and  preservers. 
Saddle  and  harness  niakers« 
Shoemakers, 
Soda-room  keepers. 
Snuff  and  cigar  makers. 
Stock  and  suspender  makers. 
Truss-makers, 
Typers  and  stereotypers, 
Umbrella-makers, 
Upholsterers, 
Card-makers,  and 
Grinders  of  watch  crystals* 
7,000  women  in  alL 


There  is  no  mention  of  female  wood-engraversi 
though  we  have  had  such  for  twenty*five  years;  and 
pupils  from  the  Schools  of  Design  have  already 
achieved  a  certain  success  in  this  direction.  To  the 
enumeration  of  the  census,  I  may  add,  from  my  own 
observation,  — 


Photographists  and  daguer- 

rotypbts, 
Phooographers, 
Hoase  and  sign  painters, 
Button-makers, 
Fruit-hawkers, 


Tobaooo-packers, 
Paper-box  makers. 
Embroiderers, 
Fur-sewers;     and,     at    the 

West, 
Beapen  and  hay-makers. 
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In  a  New-Haven  clock  factory,  seven  women  are 
employed  among  seventy  men,  on  half-wages;  and 
the  manufacturer  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  his 
liberality.  At  Waltham,  also,  a  watch  factory  has 
been  lately  started,  in  which  many  women  are  em- 
ployed.* In  the  census  of  the  city  of  Boston  for 
1845,  the  various  employments  of  women  are  thus 
given :  — 


Artificial-flower  makers, 

Boardinghouse-keepers, 

Bookbinders, 

Printers, 

Blank-book  makers, 

Bonnet-dealers, 

Bonnet-makers, 

Workere  in  straw. 

Shoe  and  boot  makers, 

Band  and  fancy  box  makers. 

Brush-makers, 

Cap-makers, 

Clothiers, 

Collar-makers, 


Comb-makers, 

Confectioners, 

Corset-dealers, 

Corset-makers, 

Card-makers, 

Professed  cooks, 

Cork-cutters, 

Domestics, 

Dress-makers, 

Match-makers, 

Fringe  and  tassel  makers. 

Fur-sewers, 

Hair-cloth  weavers,  and 

Map-colorers. 


*  I  do  not  dwell  upon  this  watch  factoiy  in  the  text,  becaiue,  tlthongfa 
Hftj  women  are  tt  work  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  they  are  only 
**  tending  machines ; "  so  that,  although  employment  is  open,  a  career  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be.  The  watches  made  at  Waltham  by  machinery  are 
said  to  be  so  superior  to  all  others,  that  they  are  used  by  preference  on  the 
race-courses  to  time  the  horses.  Hen  and  women  do  not  compete  with  each 
other  there;  but  both  are  at  service,  with  a  steam-engine  for  their  master. 

For  the  first  two  months,  the  women  earn  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
a  wtek;  for  the  third,  three  dollars;  and,  after  that,  four  dollars.  The  men 
earn  finom  five  shillings  to  two  dollars  a  cby.  It  seems  that  no  special  skill 
is  required  in  the  women,  while  the  men  in  a  few  departments  are  still  paid 
according  to  their  ability.  The  steam-engine,  it  appears,  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  cook  dials!  In  this  case,  the  operator  must  hold  the  dial,  turning  it 
evenly,  as  if  he  were  a  smoke-jack,  which  requires  judgment  and  **  faculty  '*  1 
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I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  sec,  from  this  list,  how 
very  imperfect  the  enumeration  is:  not  a  single  wash- 
erwoman nor  charwoman,  for  one  thing,  upon  it 
Yet  here  you  have  the  occupatioDs  of  4,970  womea 
Of  these,  4,046  are  servants,  —  a  number  which  has, 
at  least,  doubled  since  then ;  and  which  leaves  only 
924  women  for  all  other  avocations. 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Jobson,  formerly  surgeon-dentist 
to  Victoria,  offers  to  instruct  women  in  the  duties  of 
a  dentist  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  a  single  practis- 
ing pupil ;  but  he  asserts  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished dentists  in  Europe  are  women.  A  few  years 
since,  the  town  of  Ashfield  elected  two  women  and 
three  men  to  the  duties  of  a  School  Committee, — 
duties  for  which  women  are  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
A  letter  from  the  senior  lady  shows  that  one  of  them  at 
least  never  attempted  to  do  the  actual  work  to  which 
she  was  caUed,  considering  it  out  of  her  sphere!  Does 
any  one  in  this  audience  suppose  that  those  women 
felt  incapable  of  the  duty?  We  know  better;  but 
they  were  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made, 
and,  deferring  to  popular  views,  set  aside  a  sacred 
opportunity.  They  might  have  so  done  that  work  as 
to  have  secured  the  election  of  women  for  ever  after. 

The  occupations  of  which  the  census  takes  no 
account  may  be  classed  as  — 

ProfeMions, 
Publw  Offices, 
Semi-profeitioiis,  and 
Arts. 
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Under  the  Professions  come  — 

Physicians, 

Lawyers, 

Ministers, 

of  which  there  are  increasing  numbers. 
Under  Public  Offices  we  find  — 

Postmistresses, 

Registers  of  Deeds, 

The  few  calcalators  at  Washington,  and 

School-committee  women  at  the  West. 

It  is  probably  known  to  you  all  how  largely  the 
rural  post-office  duties  are  performed  by  women; 
petty  politicians  obtaining  tiie  appointment,  and  leav- 
ing wives  and  daughters  to  do  the  work.  There  are 
several  Registers  of  Deeds;  but  I  know  only  one, — 
Olive  Rose,  of  Thomaston,  Me.  She  was  elected  in 
1853,  by  469  votes  against  205 ;  was  officially  notified, 
and  required  to  give  bonds.  Her  emolument  depends 
upon  fees,  and  ranges  between  three  and  four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  She  continues  to  perform  the 
duties  of  her  office,  and,  if  an  exquisitely  clear  hand- 
writing is  of  service  there,  will  probably  never  be 
displaced. 

Under  the  head  of  Semi-professions  come  — 

Teachers, 
Librarians, 
Editors, 
Lecturers,  and 
Matrons. 
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Under  that  of  Artists, — 

Paiotert, 

Scul|iior8, 

Teachers  of  Drawing  and  the  like, 

Designers, 

Engravers, 

Pablic  Singers,  and 

Actresses. 

I  am  sorry  to  conclude  these  attempts  at  statistics 
with  one  reliable  estimate,  which  holds,  like  a  nutsheU, 
the  kernel  of  this  question  of  female  labor. 

In  1850,  there  were  engaged  in  shoemaking,  in  the 
town  of  Lynn,  3,729  males  and  6,412  females, — 
nearly  twice  as  many  women  as  men;  yet,  in  the 
monthly  payment  of  wages,  only  half  as  much  money 
was  paid  to  women  as  to  men.  The  three  thousand 
men  received  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  month ; 
and  the  six  thousand  women,  thirty-seven  thousand 
dollars :  that  is,  the  women's  wages  were,  on  the  aver- 
age, only  one-quarter  as  much  as  those  of  the  men. 

If  we  inquire  into  details,  we  may  find  many  excep- 
tional causes  at  work,  not  perceptible  at  first  sight: 
still  this  remarkable  fact  remains  essentially\inchanged. 

In  my  first  lecture,  I  showed  you  that  women  were 
starving,  and  that  vice  is  a  better  paymaster  than 
labor.  I  showed  you  the  awful  falsity  of  the  cry, 
^Do  not  let  women  work:  we  will  work  for  them. 
They  are  too  tender,  too  delicate,  to  bide  the  rough 
usage  of  the  world.**  I  showed  you  that  they  were 
not  only  working  hard,  but  had  been  working  at  hard 
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and  unwholesome  work,  not  merely  in  this  century, 
but  in  all  centuries  since  the  world  began.  I  showed 
you  how  man  himself  has  turned  them  back,  when 
they  have  entered  a  well-paid  career.  Practically, 
the  command  of  society  to  the  uneducated  class  is, 
"Marry,  stitch,  die,  or  do  worse." 

Plenty  of  employments  are  open  to  them ;  but  all 
are  underpaid.  They  will  never  be  better  paid  till 
women  of  rank  begin  to  work  for  money,  and  so 
create  a  respect  for  woman's  labor;  and  women  of 
rank  will  never  do  this  till  American  men  feel  what 
all  American  men  profess,  —  a  proper  respect  for 
Labor,  as  God's  own  demand  upon  every  human 
soul,  —  and  so  teach  American  women  to  feel  it 
How  often  have  I  heard  that  every  woman  willing  to 
work  may  find  employment!  The  terrible  reverses 
of  1837  taught  many  men  in  this  country  that  they 
were  "out  of  luck:'*  how  absurd,  then,  this  state- 
ment with  regard  to  women!  One  reason  why  so 
many  young  women  are  attracted  to  the  Catholic 
Church  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  good 
economist,  and  does  not  tolerate  an  idle  member.  In 
Catholic  countries,  —  nay,  in  Protestant,  —  the  gray 
lood  of  the  Sister  of  Charity  is  as  sacred  as  a  crown. 

When  I  think  how  happy  human  life  might  be,  if 
men  and  women  worked  freely  together,  I  lose  pa- 
tience. Such  marriages  as  I  can  dream  of,  —  where, 
household  duties  thriftily  managed  and  speedily  dis- 
chargedf  the  wife  assumes  some  honorable  trust,  or 
finds  a  noble  task  for  her  delicate  hands;  while  the 
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husband  follows  his  under  separate  auspices !  Occu-  ' 
pied  with  real  service  to  men  and  each  other,  how 
happily  would  they  meet  at  night  to  discuss  the  hours 
they  had  lived  apart,  to  help  each  other's  work  by 
each  other's  wit,  and  to  draw  vital  refreshment  from 
the  caresses  of  their  children !  It  is  your  distrust,  O 
men !  that  prevents  your  having  such  homes  as  poets 
fancy.  You  will  not  help  women  to  form  them. 
The  sturdy  pine  pushes  through  the  tightest  soil,  and 
will  grow,  though  nothing  more  genial  than  a  No- 
vember sky  bid  it  welcome ;  but  tender  anemones  — 
wind-flowers,  as  we  call  them  —  must  be  coaxed 
through  the  loose  loam  sifted  from  thousands  of  au- 
tumn leaves,  and  tremble  to  the  faintest  air.  Yet  are 
anemones  fairer  than  the  pine,  and  their  lovely  blos- 
soming a  fit  reward  for  Nature's  pains.  Follow  Na- 
ture, and  offer  the  encouragement  which  those  you 
love  best  daily  need.  Do  it  for  your  own  sakes ;  for 
proper  employment  will  diffuse  serenity  over  the  anx- 
ious faces  you  are  too  apt  to  see.  Do  not  fimcy  that 
the  conventions  of  society  can  ever  prevail  over  the 
will,  it  may  be  the  freak,  of  Nature.  That  stepdame 
is  absolute.  She  set  Hercules  spinning,  and  sent 
Joan  of  Arc  to  Orleans!  She  taught  Mrs.  John 
Stuart  BCill  political  economy,  and  Monsieur  Ma- 
lignon  netting  and  lace*work.  She  enables  women 
to  bear  immense  burdens,  heat,  cold,  and  frost;  aba 
sets  them  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  even;  while  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  among 

the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  old  men  croon 

u 
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over  foreaken  babes  till  the  milk  flows  in  to  their 
withered  breasts.* 

Women  want  work  for  all  the  reasons  that  men 
want  it  When  they  see  this,  and  begin  to  do  it 
faithfully,  you  will  respect  their  work,  and  pay  them 
for  it  We  are  all  taught  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God;  only  Mohammcdnns  deny  their  women  that 
rank:  yet  we  are  left  without  duties,  as  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  —  left  without  work  that  offers 
any  adequate  end  as  a  stimulus  to  diligence  or  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  until  "  Work "  becomes  man's  cry  of  in- 
spiration, woman  will  never  train  herself  to  do  her 
work  welL 

It  was  Margaret  FuUer,  I  think,  who  wrote  of  the 
Polish  heroine,  the  Countess  Emily  Plater,  "  She  is 
the  figure  I  want  for  my  frontispiece.  Short  was  her 
career.  Like  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  she  only  lived 
long  enough  to  verify  her  credentials^  and  then  passed 
from  a  scene  on  which  she  was  probably  a  premature 
^parition."  Ah !  that  is  what  all  women  should  do, 
—  verify  their  credentials !  **  Say  what  you  please,** 
said  a  young  girl  to  her  lover,  as  they  passed  out  of 
a  Woman's  Convention ;  "  a  woman  that  can  speak 
like  Lucretia  Mott,  ought  to  speak."  And  men  them- 
selves cannot  escape  from  this  conviction.  The  duty 
of  women,  therefore,  is  to  inspire  it  by  doing  what- 
ever they  undertake  worthily  and  well;  patient  in 
waiting  for  opportunities,  prompt  to  seize,  conscien- 
tious to  profit  by  them. 

•  Uvingitone*!  '*  Africa.'*    Paul  Kane*i  '*  Traveb  in  Uie  North-west.'* 
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The  Sorbonne,  which  still  excludes  woman  from  its 
courses  and  colleger,  has  formed  a  separate  course, 
and  now  institutes  examinations,  and  distributes  di- 
plomas for  women.  The  Committee  consists  of  three 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  University,  two  Catholic 
priests,  one  Protestant  clergyman,  and  three  ladies. 

A  daughter  of  the  greatest  living  French  poet 
passed  the  examination  lately  for  the  mere  honor  of 
it  Another  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  highest 
public  functionaries,  passed  the  examinations ;  going 
through  the  winter  twilight  every  morning  at  five, 
that  she  might  not  only  be  permitted  to  found  a 
school  on  her  estate,  but  secure  the  right  to  teach  in 
it  Aware  that  her  rank  would  befriend  her,  she  con* 
cealed  her  name  that  she  might  owe  nothing  to  favor. 
That  is  the  right  spirit  Wiien  a  majority,  or  even  a 
plurality,  of  women  are  capable  of  it,  farewell  to  lec- 
turers and  lectures,  to  conventions,  special  pleadings, 
and  the  like !  The  whole  harvest  will  be  open,  and 
the  laborers  will  come,  bringing  their  sheaves  with 
them. 

In  receiving  lately  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
French  author, —  Madame  Sirault, —  I  was  struck 
by  the  following  sentence :  ^  Every  career  from  which 
woman  is  steadily  repulsed  by  man  is,  by  this  fact 
alone,  marked  with  the  seal  of  death.  The  very  re- 
pulse stigmatizes  it  Man  may  not  be  conscious  of 
what  he  does;  but  the  career  which  is  too  vile  for  a 
woman  to  enter  has  outlived  aU  chance  of  reform, 
and  most  perish  with  its  abusea.** 
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And,  heroic  as  this  statement  may  seem  to  you,  it 
is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  Can  man  demand  of 
woman  a  higher  purity,  a  more  ideal  Christian  grace^ 
than  the  letter  of  the  ^riptare,  than  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  demands  of  man  himself?  —  "Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  also  perfect** 

That  was  the  dear  command  laid  upon  the  simple 
fishermen,  upon  Luke  the  physician  and  Matthew 
the  publican,  as  well  as  upon  Mary  and  Martha. 
The  world's  eyes  are  slowly  opening  to  the  need  of  a 
pure  life  in  men;  and  it  helps  to  show  men  what 
they  ought  to  be,  when  women  knock  at  the  doors  of 
their  workshops,  and  insist  on  entering. 

"  What! "  says  the  soldier,  "  must  my  sister  follow 
me  to  the  field  to  take  this  blood-stained  hand ;  to  see  '| 

me  decked  in  the  spoils  of  fallen  men;  or  hunting  un- 
protected women  like  a  brute  beast,  till  they  fall  sense- 
less on  the  bodies  of  those  they  loved  ?  " 

"  Shut  her  out ! "  cries  the  minister  of  state.  "  Shall 
my  stater  see  these  hands,  dripping  with  blood-money, 
bribed  by  a  slave  power  or  a  party  interest,  sign- 
ing papers  that  condemn  children  yet  unborn  to  the 
miseries  of  hopeless  war?" 

"Shut  her  out!"  cries  tiie  advocate.  "I  am  pre- 
paring  to  defend  this  man  for  luring  helpless  innocence 
to  the  brink  of  hell,  for  building  up  a  fortune  on  \ 

dollars  wrung  from  starving  women,  for  putting  a  | 

buHet  through  his  brother  because  he  did  not  live 
a  life  purer  than  his  own." 

"  Turn  her  out!"  cries  the  judge.     "  She  will  see 
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that  my  scales  are  loaded.  She  heard  Uiat  railroad 
company  offer  me  a  bribe.  She  caught  a  whisper 
just  now  from  the  husband  of  yonder  outraged  wo- 
man. She  will  hear  the  liquor  dealer's  counsel,  and 
see  the  golden  lure  that  South  Carolina  offers  when 
the  fugitive  stands  at  the  bar.     Turn  her  out !  ^ 

^  Turn  her  out ! "  says  the  physician.  ^  Shall  she 
hear  me  jeer  at  what  she  deems  holy  ?  Would'you 
have  her  grow  shameless  also  ?  " 

^  Shut  her  out,"  says  the  trader,  ^  while  I  mark  my 
goods!  This  spool  of  cotton  is  short  fifty  yards: 
mark  it  two  hundred.  This  yard  of  muslin  was 
made  at  Manchester :  sew  on  the  Paris  tack.  Thb 
shawl  was  woven  in  France:  label  it  Cashmere. 
Color  that  cheese  with  annatto,  weigh  down  that 
butter  with  salt,  dilute  that  rose-water  from  the  spring, 
grate  up  turnip  to  mix  with  that  horseradish;  but 
turn  that  woman  out!" 

^  Turn  her  out!"  cries  the  priest,  last  of  alL 
^  Polemics  and  theology  have  no  charms  for  her. 
She  will  ask  me  why  I  do  not  do  justly  and  love 
mercy.     Turn  her  out!" 

^  Turn  her  out!"  and,  in  the  shudder  which  creeps 
over  him  while  he  speaks,  man  sees  not  only  how 
tender  and  strong  is  his  love  for  the  sister  that  hung 
on  the  same  maternal  bosom ;  but  he  sees  also  what 
the  gospel  without  and  the  gospel  within  demand  of 
the  son  no  less  than  the  daughter  of  God. 

Farewell  to  war,  to  statecraft,  to  legal  tricks,  to 
shifts  of  trade ;  farewell  to  bribery,  to  desecration,  to 
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4 
idle  controversy,  —  when  woman  enters  in  to  man's 

labor! 

I       You  feel  the  doom  falling,  and  strive  to  put  it  off. 

Not  because   God   has   made  woman   of  a  diviner 

nature ;  not  because  he  has  made  her  more  precious, 

to  be  kept  from  the  rough  handling  of  the  world,  — ^ 

does  it  shrink  from  her  pure  gaze.      No ;  but  because 

Ood   himself,  '  in  balancing  the  world's  forces,   has 

blended  her  moral  nature  with  her  mental,  purposely 

to  check  her  brother's  aggressiveness,  and  moderate 

his  lust  of  gain.     So  has  he  given  to  man  a  cooler 

temper,  a  grander  deliberateness,  a  strength  equal  to 

every  strain,  which  shall  repair  the  fault  of  her  warm 

impulses,  her  ^  nimble "  action,  her  unfitness,  casual 

or  universal,  for  long-sustained  effort.     But  what  can 

either  of  you  do  alone?     Impulse,  tenderness,  and 

moral  promptings,  grow  into  tawdry  sentimentalism, 

when  shut  out  from  their  fit  arena,  when  untrained  to 

emulate  a  brother's  active  life.    Coolness,  forethought, 

and  strength  grow  into  cunning,  rapacity,  and  tyranny, 

when  uninfluenced  by  that  gentler  element  of  your 

nature  which  God  has  placed  by  your  side.     Helps* 

xpget  for  each  other  you  were  ordained :  why  hinder 

and  obstruct  each  other's  pathway? 

From  this  moment,  put  aside  ignoble  jealousy,  inert 

sympathy,  and  stupid  indifference  to  your  own  moral 

position.     Only  by  heartily  accepting  the  sweet  juices 

and  flavors  of  her  life  can  you  secure  fragrant  blossoms 

and  precious  fruit  to  your  own.     The  words  are  just 

as  true  when  I  turn  to  counsel  her.     If  ever  this  earth 
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♦ 

grows  liker  heaven,  it  will  be  when  the  broad  and 
generous  sympathies  prophesied  by  this  new  move- 
ment take  practical  shape,  and  there  are  — 

**  Evci  ?  whcft 
Two  heads  ia  eoaadl,  two  bcfMo  tho  booftk, 
Two  ia  tiM  tangled  baain€«  of  tha  world, 
Two  in  tha  liberal  offices  of  IJia, 
Two  plummets  dropped  tor  one,  to  aoand  tha  abjis 
Of  8ck**<*«,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind : 
Mnsician,  painter,  sculptor,  critk,  mora: 
And  ereirwhere  the  broad  and  bounteous  Earth 
Shall  bear  a  double  growth  of  iU  best  souls.** 

I  have  often  spoken,  not  only  in  this  lecture,  but  in 
almost  every  one  I  have  ever  given,  of  the  great  need 
of  conftcientious,  painstaking  woman's  work.  During 
the  last  year,  Baron  Tcermer  has  been  borne  by  torch- 
light to  his  last  home,  and  the  medieval  artist  has  been 
mourned  as  a  personal  friend  by  many  a  crowned 
head.  The  torches  of  the  priests  who  bore  him  to 
his  grave  very  likely  startled  to  the  window  our  two 
young  countiywomen,  who  are  pursuing  sculpture  in 
the  Eternal  City.  Little  did  they  guess,  that,  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  there  was  living  at  that  moment  a 
woman  as  able,  as  renowned,  though,  for  certain 
reasons,  not  so  wdl  known  to  them,  as  the  great  artist 
just  departed.  I  will  close  this  lecture  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  Ftiicie  de  Fauveau,  for  whose  woman's 
work  no  apology  will  ever  need  to  be  made. 

Entering  Florence  by  the  Porta  Romana,  you  find, 
in  the  Via  della  Fomace,  a  dark-green  door,  which 
opens  in  to  a  paved  court,  once  the  entrance  to  a 
convent     Beyond  stretches  a  cool,  quiet  garden ;  and 
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all  manner  of  birdcages  and  dovecotes  remind  you  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's  fondness  for  pets.  Through  that 
quiet  garden,  hedged  with  laurel  and  cypress,  you 
might  have  walked,  but  a  little  time  ago,  with  a 
shrewd,  sagacious,  life-loving  French  woman,  an  aris- 
tocrat and  a  Legitimist,  whose  eyes  had  looked  upon 
the  guillotine,  and  who  was  proud  of  having  suffered 
for  her  faith  and  country.  She  would  lead  you  to  her 
small  parlor,  furnished  with  ancient  hangings,  carved 
chairs,  and  gold-grounded  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  of 
great  value.  Here  she  would  introduce  you  to  her 
daughter,  F^licie  de  Fauveau. 

A  forehead  low  and  broad;  soft,  brown  eyes;  an 
aquiline  nose ;  a  well-cut,  well-closed  mouth ;  a  flexi- 
ble, fine  figure ;  a  velvet  skirt  and  jacket  of  the  color 
of  the  "dead  leaf;"  a  velvet  cap  of  the  same,  drawn 
over  blonde  hair,  cut  square  across  the  forehead,  as  in 
the  picture  of  Faust,  —  this  is  what  you  see  when  you 
look  at  the  artist;  this  is  what  Ary  SchefTer  painted 
and  valued  so,  that  no  gold  would  buy  the  portrait 
while  he  lived.  Fire,  air,  and  water  are  in  that  or- 
ganization :  the  movements  of  the  arms  are  angular ; 
but  the  hands  are  soft,  white,  fine,  and  royal. 

Bom  in  Tuscany,  she  was  early  carried  to  Paris ; 
whence  she  removed,  when  very  young,  to  Limoux, 
Bayonne,  and  Besan9on.  A  great  taste  for  music 
and  painting  she  inherited  from  her  mother.  Her 
studies  were  profound,  and  among  them  she  pursued 
archceology  and  heraldry.  At  Besan^on  she  painted 
in  oils,  but  was  not  satisfied ;  and  firom  the  workmen 
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wKo  carved  for  the  churches  she  got  her  first  hint 
towards  modelling.  When  her  father  died,  she  was 
ready  to  devote  herself  to  the  support  of  her  family. 
When  people  told  her  it  was  unbecoming,  she  drew 
herself  up :  ^  Are  you  ignorant,"  she  asked,  ^  that  an 
artist  is  a  gentlewoman  ?  " 

Benvenuto  Cellini  was  her  prototype ;  and  to  her 
may  be  attributed  that  revival  of  a  taste  for  mediaeval 
art  which,  proceeding  from  Paris,  has  had,  of  late 
years,  so  great  an  influence  on  England. 

Her  first  work  was  a  group  called  ^  The  Abbot" 
Encouraged  by  unlimited  praise,  she  made  a  basso- 
relievo,  —  containing  six  figures,  and  representing 
Christina  of  Sweden  in  the  fatal  galley  with  Monal- 
deschL  This  was  in  the  last  ^  Exposition  des  Beaux 
Arts,"  and  received  the  gold  medal  from  Charles  X. 
in  person* 

Up  to  1830,  the  young  giri  remained  in  Paris.  Her 
mother  was  so  accomplished,  F^licie  herself  so  witty 
and  profound  a  talker,  that  a  distinguished  circle 
gathered  round  them;  among  them,  Schefier,  Dela* 
roche,  Giraud.  All  manner  of  fine  artistic  experiments 
in  modelling  and  drawing  were  improvised  about 
their  study-table.  There  she  executed  for  Count 
Pourtalds  a  bronze  lamp  of  singular  beauty.  A 
bivouac  of  archangels,  armed  as  knights,  were  repre- 
sented as  resting  round  a  watch-fire,  where  St. 
Michael  stood  sentinel;  round  the  lamp,  in  golden 
letters,  VaSlanij  vetZZoii/,  —  ^ Brave,  but  cautious;" 
beneath,  a  stork's  foot  holds  a  pebble  surrounded  by 
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beaatiful  aquatic  plants.  Many  models  were  lost  on 
the  breaking-up  of  her  Paris  studio.  She  was  inces- 
santly occupied  with  commissions  for  private  galle- 
ries; she  was  to  have  modelled  two  doors,  for  the 
Louvre,  and  to  have  superintended  the  decoration  of 
a  baptistery,  —  when  the  Revolution  broke  up  her 
calm  and  studious  life.  With  the  celebrated  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duras  Family,  she  retired  to  La  Vendde, 
and,  virtuous  and  honored,  made  herself  as  active, 
politically,  as  the  reckless  women  of  the  Fronde.     To 

• 

this  day,  the  peasantry  know  her  as  the  Demoiselle. 
For  those  who  remember  her,  there  will  never  be 
another.  Finally  came  pursuit  and  capture.  After  a 
long  search,  the  two  women  were  dragged  from  the 
mouth  of  an  oven.  Fdlicie  assisted  her  companion  to 
escape;  was  watched  more  closely  in  consequence, 
and  remained  seven  months  in  prison  at  Angers.  In 
prison  she  designed  a  group  representing  the  duel  of 
the  Lord  of  Jamac  before  Henry  IL,  and  a  monument 
to  Louis  de  Bonnechose.  At  the  dose  of  the  seven 
months,  she  returned  to  her  studio  at  Paris.  But 
very  soon  the  appearance  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  in 
La  Vendde  restored  hope  to  all  Royalist  hearts,  and 
Fdlicie  rushed  to  her  side. 

**  My  opinions  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  art,"  she 
said,  and  proved  it  by  heroic  sacrifices.  On  the  fail- 
ure of  this  second  attempt,  she  was  exiled  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  the  very  teeth  of  the  authorities,  she 
returned  to  Paris,  broke  up  her  studio,  and  joined  her 
mother  in  Florence,  where  they  have  ever  since  re- 
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sided,  clad,  not  without  significance,  in  colors  of  the 
fallen  leaf.  No  one  but  an  artist  can  guess  what  loss 
is  involved  in  the  sudden  and  forcible  breaking*up  of 
an  old  studio.  At  the  very  moment  when  F^licie  and 
her  mother  were  all  but  starving  in  Florence,  a  man  in 
Paris  made  an  almost  fabulous  fortune  by  selling 
walking-sticks  made  from  designs  which  she  had 
sketched  during  the  happy  evenings  of  her  girlhood. 
The  Fauveaus  would  not  accept  a  dollar  from  the 
party  they  had  served;  and  Madame  had  as  much 
pride  as  her  daughter  in  establishing  the  new  studio. 
Fdlicie  wrote,  ^  We  have  manna,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  we  save  none  for  the  morrow." 

In  her  studio  you  find  no  Pagan  traces,  only  Chris- 
tian art, —  St  Dorothea  lifting  her  lovely  hands  for  the 
basket  of  fruit  an  angel  brings;  a  Santa  ReparatEi 
perfect  in  terra-cotta;  exquisite  mirror*frames  of  wood, 
bronze,  and  silver.  She  has  executed  for  Count 
Zichy  an  Hungarian  costume,  a  collar,  belt,  sword,  and 
spurs,  of  finest  work.  The  Empress  of  Russia  has 
ordered  from  her  a  silver  belL  It  is  decorated  by 
twenty  figures,  the  servants  of  a  medieval  house- 
hold; who  assemble  at  the  call  of  three  stewards, 
whose  figures  form  the  handle.  Round  the  bell  is 
blazoned,  in  Gothic  letters, — 

"  Di  boa  rottloir  Mnrir  It  aaltrt.** 
*•  Wak  good  wiU  to  Mnr«  Om  smIv.*' 

Beside  the  crowded  labors  of  twenty-five  yean^ 
F^licie  has  studied  the  merely  mechanical  portions  of 
her  art,  and  tried  to  discover  some  old  artistic  secrets. 
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To  cast  ai  statue  whole,  so  as  to  require  no  after- 
touch  of  the  chisel,  has  been  her  lifelong  endeavor 
She  finally  succeeded  in  her  St  Michael,  though  not 
till  it  had  been  recast  seven  times.  It  is  probable  her 
experiments  led  the  way  for  those  by  which  Crawford 
succeeded  in  casting  his  Beethoven.  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  of  you  have  heard  of  F^cie  de  Fauveau. 
The  fact  that  her  works  are  chiefly  in  private  galleries 
and  her  own  studio,  screens  her  firom  observation. 
The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  princes 
of  art  axe  almost  her  only  companions.  She  works 
constantly.  About  a  year  since,  the  death  of  her  de- 
voted mother  drew  the  veil  still  closer  round  her  daily 
life ;  but  I  retrace  her  story  with  honorable  pride. 

F^licie  de  Fauveau  is  not  merely  an  artist  She  is 
the  first  artist  in  the  world,  in  her  peculiar  walk.  As 
a  worker  in  jewels,  bronze,  gold,  and  silver,  ai9  a  de- 
signer of  monuments  and  mediceval  furniture,  she 
stands  without  approach. 

**  WitneM  that  tlie  who  did  tbeM  thingt  WM  bora 
To  do  them;  claims  bar  lioenaa  in  bar  woric*' 

So  let  all  women  daim  it 
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••THS  OPBNINO  OP  THE  GATES.** 

"If  MKh  m  6aj Bertr  come,  tlMii  I  puntkr%  naeh  tbe  will  m&tm  eoaM{ 
beroie  poritjr  of  beait  and  of  ejro,  noble,  pious  valor  to  amend  nf  mmi  CA«- 
mf  of  brmn  mmi  laefutTf — how  can  tbejr  ever  come?**  — T.  Casltul 

^  nnO  destroy  daughters  is  to  make  war  apon 
-'^  Heaven's  harmony.  The  more  daughters  you 
drown,  the  more  daughters  you  will  have ;  and  never 
was  it  known  that  the  drowning  of  daughters  led  to 
the  birth  of  sons." 

This  passage  from  the  treatise  of  Kwei  Chunk  Fa 
upon  Infanticide  may  be  translated  so  as  to  apply 
to  every  Christian  nation.  The  Chinese  are  not 
the  only  people  who  drown  daughters.  England, 
Prance,  and  America,  the  three  leading  intelligences 
of  the  world,  are  busy  at  it  this  moment  The  cold, 
pure  wave  of  the  Pacific  b  a  sweeter  draught  than 
that  social  flood  of  corruption  and  depression  which, 
like  a  hideous  quicksand,  buries  your  sisters  out  of 
your  sight  ^  The  more  daughters  you  drown,  the 
more  daughters  you  will  have."  Most  certainly ;  and 
if^  instead  of  the  word  ^daughters,"  you  insert  the 
words  ^weak  and  useless  members  of  society,"  — 
which  is  what  the  Chinese  mean  by  it,  —  you  will  see 
that  Kwei  Fu  is  right  Let  women  starve ;  let  them 
sink  into  untold  depths  of  horror,  without  one  effort 
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to  save  them;  and,  for  every  woman  so  lost,  two 
shall  be  born  to  inherit  her  fate. 

Nor  need  the  careless  and  ignorant  man  of  wealth 
fancy  that  his  own  daughters  shall  escape  while  he 
continues  heartlessly  indifferent,  though  he  never  act- 
ively wronged  a  human  creature.  When  the  spoiler 
is  abroad,  he  does  not  pause  to  choose  his  victims. 
The  fairest  and  most  innocent  may  be  the  first  struck 
down;  for  human  passions  find  their  fitting  type  in 
the  persecuted  beast  of  the  forest  It  is  not  the  hun- 
ter alone  who  feels  his  teeth  and  talons,  but  the  first 
human  flesh  his  lawless  members  seize.  / 

If  these  things  are  so,  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  con- 
sider well  this  question  of  work,  to  suggest  all  possible 
modes  of  relief,  and,  while  waiting  for  the  final  ap- 
plication of  absolute  principles,  to  help  society  for- 
ward by  all  partial  measures  of  amelioration ;  for  only 
partial  can  they  be,  so  long  as  the  present  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  continue.  How  little  any  one 
person  can  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  our  dif- 
ficulties, I  am  well  aware ;  yet  I  venture  to  make  a 
few  suggestions. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  whether  prepared  to 
recommend  female  preachers  and  lecturers  or  not,  does 
propose  women  as  teachers  of  Oratory ;  and  says  dis- 
tinctly, that,  for  this  purpose,  they  are  to  be  preferred 
to  men,  as  their  voices  are  more  penetrating,  distinct^ 
delicate,  and  correct  than  those  of  men.  I  think  it 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  American  audiences,  when 
women  first  came  forward  as  public  speakers,  that,  in 
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80  large  a  number  of  cases,  the  parior  tone  would 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  a  large  hall.  Women,  too, 
were  heard  at  a  disadvantagCi  because  popular  curi- 
osity compelled  them  to  speak  in  the  largest  buildings. 
There  are  a  great  many  woraeui  and  there  are  also  a 
g^at  many  men,  whose  voices  are  wholly  unfit  for 
public  exigencies;  but,  when  you  consider  that  women 
have  been  wholly  untrained  so  far,  how  great  do  their 
natural  advantages  appear!  Several  female  teachers 
of  elocution  in  our  midst  prove  that  this  is  gradually 
perceived.  These  remarks  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  cover  all  instruction  in  the  pronunciation  of  lan- 
guages. There  may  be  men  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  delicate  shades  of  sound,  so  that  a  woman's  voice 
can  catch  them ;  but  such  men  are  rare  exceptions  to 
the  common  incompetency.  The  French  nasals  can- 
not be  distinguished  accurately  by  a  man's  voice :  the 
bass  tone  is  too  broad,  and  the  treble  wavers  in  trying 
to  find  the  middle  rest  Pursue  the  study  of  Italian 
for  years  with  the  best  teacher  that  Boston  can  fur- 
j  nish;  and,  when  you  first  hear  a  cultivated  Italian 

^'  woman  speak,  you  will  find  that  you  have  the  whole 

thing  to  learn  over  again.  So  there  was  never  any 
teacher  of  the  French  language  equal  to  Rachel, 
whose  nimble  and  fiery  tongue  never  dropped  an  un* 
meaning  accent  nor  tone;  nor  of  the  English  like 
Fanny  Kemble,  who,  despite  certain  ^  stage  tricks,"  in 
vogue  since  the  days  of  Oarrick,  shows  us  what  deli- 
cate shades  of  meaning  lie  hidden  in  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  what  power  a  slight  variation  of  a  flexible 
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voice  confers  upon  a  dull  passage.  The  teaching  of 
oratory  and  of  language,  then,  should  devolve  upon 
woman. 

"Why,"  asks  Ernest  Legouvd,  —  "why  should  not 
the  immense  variety  of  bureaucrative  and  administra- 
tive employments  be  given  up  to  women  ?  "  Under 
this  head  would  come  the  business  inspection  of 
hospitals,  barracks,  prisons,  factories,  and  the  like; 
and  the  decision  of  many  sanitary  questions.  For  all 
this,  woman  is  far  fitter  than  man.  Her  eye  is  quick ; 
her  common  sense  ready :  she  sees  the  consequence  in 
the  cause,  and  does  not  need  to  argue  every  disputed 
point  A  shingle  missing  from  the  roof  is  a  trifle  to 
a  man ;  but,  the  moment  a  woman  sees  it,  her  glance 
takes  in  the  stained  walls,  the  dripping  curtains,  wet  j 

carpets,  sympathetic  ceilings,  damp  beds,  and  very 
possibly  the  colds  and  illness,  which  this  trifle  in- 
volves. For  this  reason,  she  is  a  far  fitter  inspectpr 
of  all  small  abuses  than  man. 

Consider,  then,  Licgouv^'s  proposition.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  London  Adelphi  advertised,  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  season,  that  his  box-openers,  check- 
takers,  and  so  on,  would  all  be  women.  Throughout  ^ 
the  whole  range  of  public  amusements,  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  the  employment  of  girls,  which  this 
single  step  has  thrown  open. 

Women  are  so  steadily  pressing  in  to  the  medical 
profession,  that  I  have  no  need  to  direct  your  atten* 
tion  toward  it;  but  I  may  say,  that  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  women  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
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Kpecialities  of  that  science.  Until  within  a  very  few 
years,  a  Boston  physician  has  been  ex|)ected  to  nnder^ 
stand  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  an  eye-doctor 
or  an  ear-doctor  or  a  lung-doctor  must  necessarily  be 
a  qaack«  Women  are  entering,  in  medicine,  a  very 
wide  field.  A  few  specially  gifted  may  master  every 
braiwh~6f]g5actice;  but  many  will  undoubtedly  fail, 
from  the  want  oTxnherUtd  habits  of  liard  study,  of 
iranstniUed  power  of  investigation.  I  wish  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  this  would  apply  strenuously  to  one 
branch  of  practice ;  and  a  great  success  in  any  one 
direction  would  do  more  for  the  general  cause  than  a 
thousand  competences  earned  by  an  ordinary  career. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  city  in  the  United 
States,  —  and,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  then  cer^ 
tainly  not  in  the  world,  —  where,  if  you  asked  the 
name  of  the  first  physician,  you  would  be  answered 
by  that  of  a  woman.*  I  do  not  complain  of  this :  it 
is  too  soon  to  expect  it    Colleges,  schools  of  anatomy, 


•  1  aai  hapff  to  flnd,  m  Um  aatlMrlty  of  Um  **  Loadoa  AlhoasMH,** 
t  thot  thb  itotoi— t  WM,  when  I  wrote  it,  oatrw.    ^^Gonaoaj,**  k  mjo,  on 

tho  Ud  of  Joljr,  lMf,»*'G«nMB7  hat  lott  om  oTImt  BMOt  fcinod  oiid 
onUacst  femalo  tdMlora  Fmo  Ur.  Hoidoniofeh,  n^  Voa  Siobold,  died  at 
Domitadt  a  feftaiglit  ago.  Sbt  was  bora  In  1791,  ttadiod  tho  fritiico  of 
midwi%]r  at  the  UninwitiM  of  Gdttia|pni  and  GitoMA,  and  took  ber  doc- 
tor's dtnioa  In  1917 ;  not,  kwmrU  oaoai,  by  fiivor  of  tho  Facnitj,  bnt,  lilio  umj 
cHhf  Gorman  ttodont,  bjr  wrftinff  tlio  cwtooiary  Latin  ditaoflatioo,  as  wall 
a*  \tr  braroijr  ddbadiaf ,  In  pnUie  ditpntaiioa,  a  nnmbtr  of  BMdical  thwai. 
AlUr  that,  iha  took  mp  her  pamMatnt  abodo  at  Dnmutadt,  indafclifablo  hi 
tho  cxcTCiM  of  har  apoctal  branch  oi  acwocc*  and  nnivonalljr  honofod  as  ono 
of  iu  flnt  liWnc  anthorklaa.'* 

"Unhmtialljrhonotod  at  ona  oTMs  irot  lirinf  anthoritiaa,**  that  was  what 
I  was  in  soafth  of;  and  fmnch  and  German  papm  c^onSrm  tho  statoaMfll. 
Dr.  Hoidonrskh  cum  of  a  thmfly  highly  distingnfahod  hi  har  spsciaiity.    ft 

:  sho  was  a  bofonoss  hi  hor  own  fight.    All  toadsw  of 
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clinical  courses,  have  not  yet  been  thrown  open ;  and 
success,  so  far,  has  been  mastered  mainly  by  original 
endowment     Genius  has  held  the  torch,  and  shown 

English  works  on  midwifery  know  the  Authority  given  to  the  name  of  Von 
Sicbold.  Her  step-Tathcr**  brother  founded  the  faniout  hospital  at  Iterlin: 
and  one  of  his  nephews,  still  living,  stands  high  in  medical  fame,  having 
written  the  best  history  of  midwifery  extant. 

Bosa  Itonheur,  also,  if  as  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  her  department 
as  Sir  lulmund  I^ndseer.  The  three  pictures  li*«tmi  has  had  a  chance  to  sec 
this  autumn  ouglit  to  fill  every  wuuian*s  bosom  with  a  glow  of  honest  pride. 

I  can  find  no  better  place  than  this,  |K'rhap«,  to  introduce  the  following 
fiicts,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  the  kindness  of  Aiiss  Mary 
L.  Booth,  of  New  York. 

In  the  History  of  Southold,  N.Y.,^one  of  the  oldest  towns  In  the  United 
States,  —  it  appears  that  women  have  practised  there  as  **  doctresses  **  and 
"  midwives  **  fh>m  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  From  1740  to  the 
present  time,  —  more  than  one  hundred  years,  —  the  town  of  Southold  has 
had  a  trustworthy  female  ph^'sician  The  first  of  these,  Elizabeth  King, 
who  practised  IVom  1740  until  her  deatli  in  1780,  attended  at  the  birth  of 
more  than  tme  thoutawi  children.  /l 

During  this  time, — firom  1760  to  1775,  —  a  Mrs.  Peck  was  also  known  in  j 

the  same  town  as  an  excellent  midwife.    The  direct  successor  of  Mri».  King  ^j 

^las,  however,  a  Mrs.  Lucretia  Lester,  who  practised  firom  1745  to  1779.  Of 
her  my  authority  8a3r8,  **  She  was  justly  respected  as  nurse  and  doctress 
to  the  pains  and  infirmities  incident  to  her  fellow-mortals,  espedallg  her  own 
■ex;**  a  remark  which  shows  she  attended  both,  **She  was,  during  thirty 
years,  conspicuous  as  an  angel  of  merey ;  a  woman  whose  price  was  beyond 
rabiei.  It  is  laid  she  attended  at  tlie  birth  nithiriun  kmndrtd  children,  and, 
of  tliat  number,  lost  but  two.** 

A  Mrs.  Susannah  Brown  practised  from  1800  to  1840,  and  attended  at  the 
birth  of  /(mrieen  hmmdred  children.  From  the  number  of  patients  these 
women  must  have  had,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  sustained  by  the  whole 
neighborhood.  The  book  just  published  speaks  highly  of  them,  as  what 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  would  call  a  **  means  of  grace,**  and  pleads,  from  the 
precedent,  for  the  education  of  women  to  medicine. 

Southold  is  in  Suffolk  County,  on  Long  Island;  and  was  settled  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  It  has  now  three  churches,  and  less 
than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  instance  of  so  creditable  a  practice  being  maintained  for  a  whole  cen- 
toiy,  by  three  women,  stands  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  this  country.  Mrs. 
King  probably  studied  abroad,  and  taught  her  next  successor,  and  possibly 
Mrs.  Peck,  who  seems  to  have  assisted  both.    That  three  of  the  four  women  { 

■amed  should  have  practised  forty  years  each,  seems  very  remarluible.  ^ 
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the  way ;  but  I  want  women  to  remember,  that,  in 
this  department,  all  the  teachings  of  nature  and  expe- 
rience show  that  they  are  bound  to  excel  men.  Let 
them,  therefore,  take  the  best  way  to  accomplish  it 

At  the  School  of  Design  in  New  York,  the  other 
day,  I  pressed  upon  the  observation  of  the  young 
wood-engravers  the  possibility  of  opening  for  them- 
selves a  new  career  by  wood-carving.  It  is  quite 
common,  in  old  European  museums,  to  see  the  stones 
of  plums  and  peaches  ^delicately  carved  by  woman's 
hand,  and  set  in  frames  of  gold  and  jewels.  Some- 
times they  are  the  work  of  departed  saints  or  cloistered 
nuns ;  and  a  terrible  waste  of  time  they  seem  to  our 
modem  eyes.  Properzia  de'  Rossi,  —  whose  eariy 
history  is  so  obscure,  that  no  one  knows  the  name  of 
her  parents ;  while  the  cities  of  Bologna  and  Modena 
stUl  dispute  the  honor  of  her  birth,  —  Properxia  began 
her  wonderful  career  by  carving  on  peach-stones. 
One  she  decorated  with  thirty  sacred  figures,  holding 
the  stone  so  near  the  eye  as  to  gain  a  microscopic 
power.  On  one  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Grassi 
Family,  at  Bologna,  she  chiselled  the  passion  of  our 
Lord ;  where  twelve  figures,  gracefully  disposed,  are 
said  to  glow  with  characteristic  expression.  Proper- 
zia died  a  maiden,  according  to  Vasari  and  the  best 
manuscript  contemporaneous  authority;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  vile  stories  that  have 
clustered  round  her  name,  other  than  the  fact,  that  in 
her  sculpture  of  Potiphar's  wife,  finished  when  she 
knew  that  she  was  dying,  she  ventured  to  cut  her 
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own  likeness.     It  is  not  to  the  carving  of  cherry- 
stones, however,  that  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
young  women,  but  to  the  Swiss  carving  of  paper- 
knives,  bread-plates,  salad-spoons,  ornamental  figures, 
jewel-boxes,  and  so   on.     On   account  of  the   care 
required  in  transportation,  these  articles  bring  lai^ 
prices;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  many  an  idle  girl 
might  win  a  pleasant  fame  through  such  trifles.     No 
one  will  dispute  the  assertion,  who  recalls  the  pranks 
of  her  young  classmates  at  school     Do  you  remem- 
ber the  exquisite  drawings  which  once  decorated  the 
kerchiefs,  the  linen  collars  and  sleeves,  of  a  certain 
schoolroom  ?     The  sun  of  the  artist  set  early ;  but  I 
have  often  thought  that  a  free  maiden  career  in  the 
higher  walks  of  art  might  have  preserved  her  to  us. 
The  same  fancy,  displayed  in  wood-carving,  would 
have  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  the 
cherry-stones  also  bore  witness  to  her  power.     The 
only  practical  difficulty  would  spring  from  the  want 
of  highly  seasoned  wood ;  and  that  could  be  obviated 
by  a  little  patience.    Should  any  young  girl  be  tempted 
by  my  words  into  this  career,  I  hope  she  will  not  give 
away  her  carvings  to   indifferent  friends,  but  carry 
them  into  the  market  at  once,  and  let  them  bring 
their  price,  that  she  may  know  Iier  own  value,  and 
that  of  the  work. 

Properzia  also  excelled  in  engraving :  so  did  Eliza- 
betta  Sirani  in  1660.  Her  engravings  from  Guido  are 
still  considered  master-pieces.  We  have  female  engrav- 
ers on  wood  and  steel,  and  also  female  lithographers* 
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I  want  some  woman  to  apply  herself  to  this  work, 
with  such  energy  and  determination  as  will  place  her 
at  the  head  of  it.  Let  her  do  this,  and  she  could 
soon  establish  a  workshop,  and  take  men  and  women 
into  her  employ ;  standing  responsible  herself  for  the 
finish  of  every  piece  of  work  marked  with  her  name. 
Let  some  idle  woman  of  wealth  oflfer  the  capital  for 
such  an  experiment,  and  share  some  of  its  adminis- 
trative  duties.  ''Success"  is  the  best  argument.  It 
would  be  possible  to  organize  in  Boston,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  shop  of  the  best  kind,  where  all  the  designing 
and  engraving  should  be  done  by  women.  Why  can 
it  not  be  tried  ?     Carvers  on  wood,  and  engravers  then. 

I  have  known  several  English  barbers,  —  not  women 
of  the  decorative  art,  like  our  sainted  Harriet  Ryan ; 
but  women  actually  capable  of  shaving  a  man! 
Why,  then,  does  the  "Englishwoman's  Journal^  in- 
form us,  that,  in  Normandy  and  Western  Africa, 
there  actually  are  female  barbers? 

I  think  there  is  room  in  Boston  for  an  establish- 
ment of  this  kind;  a  place  from  which  a  woman 
oould  come  to  a  sick-room  to  shave  the  heated  head 
or  cut  the  beard  of  the  dying ;  a  place  where  women's 
and  children's  wants'  could  be  attended  to  without 
necessary  contact  with  men ;  and  with  the  absolutely 
necessary  cleanliness,  of  which  there  is  not  now  a 
single  instance  in  this  city. 

When  I  mentioned  wood-carving  to  women,  I  was 
thinking,  in  part,  of  the  immense  annual  demand  for 
ChristiiMis  presents.     In  this  connection,  also,  I  should 
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like  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  rural  women  to  the 
art  of  preserving  and  candying  fruit  '*  But  that  is 
nothing  new,"  you  will  say.  "  Did  not  your  Massa- 
chusetts census  for  1845  enumerate  certain  picklers 
and  preservers  ?  "  Yes ;  but  those  women  were  merely 
in  the  employ  of  men  carrying  on  large  establishments. 
What  I  would  suggest  b  a  domestic  manufacture  to 
compete  with  French  candies,  and  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  our  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  shirt-fronts  and  shoe-binding.. 

Every  one  of  us,  probably,  fills  more  than  one 
little  stocking,  on  Christmas  night,  with  candied  fruit 
If  we  belong  to  the  <*  first  families,"  and  wish  to  do 
the  thing  handsomely,  thb  fruit  has  cost  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound;  we  knowing,  all  the 
while,  that  better  could  be  produced  for  half  or  two- 
thirds  the  money.  Last  year,  I  purchased  one  pound 
of  the  candy,  and  examined  it  with  practical  reference 
to  this  question.  Hums,  peaches,  cherries^  apples, 
and  pears,  all  tasted  alike,  and  had  evidently  been 
boiled  in  the  same  sirup.  Apple  and  quince  marma- 
lades alone  had  any  flavor.  Now,  our  farmers'  daugh- 
ters could  cook  these  fruits  so  as  to  preserve  their 
flavor,  could  candy  them  and  pack  them  into  boxes, 
quite  as  well  as  the  French  men ;  and  so  a  new  and 
important  domestic  industry  might  arise.  The  experi- 
ment would  be  largely  profitable  as  soon  as  all  risk  of 
mistake  were  over;  and  perishable  fruit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  market  could  be  used  in  this  way.  A  few 
years  ago,  we  had  a  rare  conserve  from  Constantinople 
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and  Smyrna,  called  fig-paste.  Now  we  hdve  a  mix- 
ture of  gum  Arabic  and  flour,  flavored  with  essences; 
made  for  the  roost  part  at  Westboro',  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  Yes,  we  actually  have  fig-paste, 
spicy  with  wintergreen  and  black-birch !  Now,  what 
is  to  prevent  oar  farmers'  daughters  from  making 
this?  —  from  patting  ap  fruits  in  air-tight  cans,  and 
drying  a  great  many  kinds  of  vegetables  that  cannot 
be  had  now  for  love  or  money  ?  Who  can  get  Lima 
beans  or  dried  sweet-corn,  that  does  not  dry  them 
from  his  own  garden? 

Do  not  let  our  medical  friends  feel  too  indignant  if 
I  recommend  to  these  same  women  the  manufacture 
of  pickles.  The  use  of  pickles,  like  the  use  of  wine, 
may  be  a  questionable  thing ;  but,  like  liquors,  they 
are  a  large  article  of  trade:  and,  if  we  must  have 
them,  why  not  have  them  made  of  wholesome  fruit, 
in  good  cider-vinegar,  with  a  touch  of  the  grand- 
motherly seasoning  that  we  all  remember,  rather  than 
of  stinted  gherkins,  soared  by  vitriol  and  greened  by 
copper?  There  are  many  sweet  sauces,  too,  —  made 
of  fruit,  stewed  with  vinegar,  spice,  and  sugar, — 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  shops,  and  would  meet  a 
good  market  How  easy  the  whole  matter  is,  may  be 
guessed  from  this  fact,  that,  sitting  once  at  a  Southern 
table, — the  table  of  a  genial  grand-nephew  of  George 
Washington,  who  bore  his  name,  —  I  was  offered 
twenty-five  kinds  of  candied  fruit,  all  made  by  the 
delicate  hands  of  his  wife;  and  seven  varieties  in 
form  and  flavor,  from  the  common  tomato. 
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I  looked  through  Boston  in  vain,  the  other  day,  to 
find  a  common  dish-mop  large  enough  to  serve  my 
purpose.  There  was  no  such  thing  to  be  found. 
Taking  up  one  of  the  slender  tassels  offered  me,  I 
inquired  into  its  history,  and  was  informed  that  it 
was  imported  from  France.  The  one  I  had  been  try- 
ing to  replace  had  been  made  by  some  skilful  Yankee 
hand  for  a  Ladies'  Fair.  Now,  what  are  our  poor 
women  doing,  that  they  cannot  compete  with  this 
French  trumpery,  and  give  us  at  least  dish-mops  fit 
for  use  ? 

As  teachers  of  gymnastics,  women  are  already 
somewhat  employed.  A  wide  field  would  be  opened, 
if  a  teacher  were  attached  to  each  of  our  public 
schools,  —  a  step  in  physical  education  greatly  needed. 

No  conservative  is  so  prejudiced,  I  suppose,  as  to 
object  to  placing  woman  in  all  positions  of  moral 
supervision.  Female  assistants  in  jails,  prisons,  work- 
houses, insane  asylums,  and  hospitals,  are  seen  to  be 
fit,  and  to  have  a. harmonizing  influence  in  every  re- 
spect  How  many  more  such  assistants  are  needed, 
we  may  guess  from  the  fact  that  our  City  Jail  and 
Charlestown  are  still  unsupplied.  Women  of  a  su- 
perior order  are  needed  for  such  posts ;  and  when  will 
they  be  found?  Not  till  labor  is  thoroughly  re- 
spected ;  not  till  the  popular  voice  says,  <'  It  is  all 
very  well  to  be  a  Miss  Dix,  and  go  from  asylum  to 
asylum,  suggesting  and  improving ;  but  it  is  just  as 
well,  quite  as  honorable,  to  work  in  one  asylum,  car- 
rying out  the  wise  ideas  which  a  Miss  Dix  suggests. 
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and  securing  the  faithful  trial  of  her  experiments." 
Many  men  in  Beacon  Street  would  feel  honored  to 
call  the  moving  philanthropist  sister  or  friend;  but 
few  would  like  to  acknowledge  a  daughter  in  the 
post  of  matron  or  superintendent  Why  not?  There 
is  something  "  rotten  in  the  State  "  where  such  incon- 
sistencies exist  How  thoroughly  mei\  accept  such 
women,  as  soon  as  they  are  permitted  to  try  their  ex- 
periment, we  may  judge  from  the  case  of  Florence 
Nightingale  and  her  staff.  The  very  men,  whose 
scepticism  kept  the  army  suffering  for  months,  would 
be  the  first  to  send  them  now;  and  the  soldiers,  who 
kissed  her  shadow  where  it  fell,  would  fill  the  whole 
Commissariat  with  women.  When  her  gentle  but 
efficient  hand  broke  in  the  doors  of  the  storehouses  at 
Scutari,  a  general  huzza  followed  from  the  very  men 
who  were  too  timid  to  break  the  trammels  of  office. 
The  wt>man's  keen  sympathy  with  the  advancing 
spirit  of  her  time,  taught  her  what  it  was  fit  to  do ; 
and,  if  the  rippling  smiles  of  suffering  men  had  not 
rewarded  her  when  the  bedding  and  stores  were  dis- 
tributed, the  warm  encomiums  of  her  Queen,  whose 
heart  she  had  so  truly  read,  must  have  done  it.  Fol- 
lowing out  this  train  of  reflection,  I  have  often 
thought  it  would  some  day  fall  to  women,  and  to 
women  alone,  to  exercise  the  function  of  parish  min- 
ister! I  do  not  mean  ^  parish  preacher."  I  hold  pul- 
pit graces  cheap  by  the  side  of  that  fatherly  walk 
among  his  people,  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Cbarlea  Lowell  sacred  to   the   West   Church.     Go 
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back  to  the  history  of  the  first  church  in  every  town : 
see  how  the  minister  knew  the  story  of  every  heart  in 
his  parish ;  how  he  kept  his  eye  on  every  lonely  boy 
or  orphan  girl ;  how  widowed  mothers  took  his  coun- 
sel about  schools  and  rents ;  how  forlorn  old  maids 
trusted  to  him  to  make  all "  things  come  round  right;" 
how  the  lad,  inclining  to  wild  courses,  found  no  bet- 
ter friend  than  he.  How  is  it  now?  The  minister 
has  his  Sunday  sermons,  his  annual  addresses  before 
certain  societies,  his  weekly  association.  In  the  old 
time,  such  things  were  done,  yet  not  the  other  left 
undone.  Now  the  lonely  boy  or  orphan  girl  must 
seek  out  the  minister,  —  and  how  likely  this  is  to 
happen  everybody  knows ;  the  mother  must  tell  over 
the  story  of  her  widowhood,  pained  to  see  how  "  in 
course "  it  fails  upon  (iiat  wearied  ear ;  the  spinster 
must  tell  again  how  the  boat  floated  empty  and  bot-  ; 

tom  upward  to  shore  long  years  ago,  and  so  no  one 
was  '^spared  to  keep  all  right;"  and  the  wild  lad — 
alas !  how  many  such  do  the  clergy  save  now  ? 

As  I  see  such  things,  —  and  I  do  see  them  often, — 
as  I  realize  that  change  in  men  and  times,  in  manners 
and  books,  from  which  this  change  is  inseparable, — 
I  confess  I  see  a  new*  sphere  opening  for  women.  It 
takes  no  remarkable  gifts,  in  the  common  sense  of 
those  words ;  only  a  kindly  heart,  a  thoughtful  head, 
a  tender,  reverent  ccure-taking,  wholly  apart  from  med- 
dlesomeness.    Not  many  are  the  ministers  now  who 

*  See  Appendix,  skelch  of  Mn.  Boberts,  and  other  female  pieechen. 
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will  pause  to  explain  to  Martha  that  she  is  eareful 
and  troubled  about  many  things;  and  that  really  the 
visionary  Mary,  with  her  dreamy  eyes,  is  choosing  the 
good  part  Not  many  can  see  Nathanael  standing 
under  the  fig-tree,  and  remind  him  of  it  at  the  needful 
moment  But  if,  in  every  religious  household,  there 
were  a  deaconess,  called  by  nature  and  Gk>d  to  her 
work,  —  one  to  whom  the  young  felt  a  right  to  go 
with  questions  home  could  not  answer ;  one  pledged 
to  secret  counsel,  with  whom  the  restless  and  un- 
happy might  confer,  —  it  seems  to  me  the  wheels  of 
life  would  move  more  smoothly.*    How  the  unlikeliest 


*  I  did  not  think,  otrUinljr,  when  I  wrote  the  abore  pueage,  of  Arthor 
Helpt*!  **  Cocnpnnioot  of  mjr  Solitude ;  **  but,  taking  up  the  book  during  A 
dajT  of  illneMH  I  And  a  parallel  paMage  in  what  be  writes  of  the  **  tin  of  greal 
dtiea."  In  apeakiag  of  the  manjr  excnaea  which  ought  to  be  made  for  Ikllen 
women,  be  Mjn:  **  And  then  there  ia  nobody  into  whoee  ear  the  poor  gill 
can  poor  her  tronblea,  t»etpi  tkt  eamu  «•  a  Ac^^ar.  Thb  will  be  taid  to  ba 
a  leaning,  on  n^  port,  to  the  oonfoeaionel  1  eannoC  help  thia:  I  maat  ipank 
the  ti«th  that  ia  ia  om.** 

It  eeeaM  to  bm, chat  the  **  narrow**  chvrch,  agaiaat  whieh  aa  mneh  ia  inti- 
matod  in  oiir  tinm,  ia  nowhere  eo  narrow  aa  in  ita  human  a^rmpathiaa.  Oh 
that  oor  dergymen  knew  how  nunjr  ntteriy  fritadUm  eoula  ait  beforo  tbom 
doched  hi  *«  purple  and  flne  linen  **  1  It  ia  not  to  he  taken  for  granted,  that, 
beeauaa  a  woman  haa  a  home,  a  fiuhor  and  mother,  and  a  genial,  aodal  drda, 
>he  haa  a  fiiemd^  or  even  a  oouniellor.  It  it  not  the  beg^-giri  akme  who 
needa  a  **  Confoaior  **  within  our  Proteetant  diurehea.  Manv  of  the 
reAned,  the  meet  nobW,  and  the  meet  wealthy,  are  harried  into  mUk 
riagea,  bccaaae  thej  dare  not  lire  alone,  and  think  the  ■uperAcial  eonfldenoaa 
of  common  ooortehip  only  a  prelude  to  eomethiag  deeper  whidi  never 

Why  ahonid  not  the**  Comforter**  hare  oome  to  oiir  dturohee,  with 
apodal  rigniScnnoa,  before  thia  ?    If  itoot-heaited  Lather  eonid  my,  **  Whea 
1  am  aanailad  with  hoary  tribslationa,  I  raah  ont  among  mr  piga,  rnthar 
N  iliaa  rfmein  akme  by  myadf,*'  why  ahould  any  of  na  binah  to  eunfcm  oor 

need  of  bdp7  Heroin,  it  eaenM  to  me,  liea  the  rital  want  of  tlfo  HMdetm 
Lhnrih  Haro  and  tharo,  the  rnro  pareonal  giUa  of  a  aingie  paalor  laaaen  tha 
9itiiL\  b«t  whnt  w%  wnat,  in  arary  roligiona  dida,  ia  a  friend  to 
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persons  are  sometimes  raised  up  to  such  a  ministry, 
let  the  following  story  tell.  In  the  dim  and  dreary 
precincts  of  the  Seven  Dials  in  London,  years  ago, 
two  orphan  girls  were  left  lying  on  door-steps,  fed  by 
chance  charity,  to  grow  up  as  they  might  One  died; 
and  the  other  was  finally  adopted  by  an  old  man,  an 
atheist,  who  Jiad  been  neighbor  to  her  parents.  She 
grew  up  an  atheist  also,  and  married,  —  saved  by 
God's  mercy  from  what  had  seemed  her  likeliest  fate. 
Stepping  into  the  passage  of  the  Bloomsbury  Mission 
Hall  to  shelter  herself  from  the  rain,  one  night,  a 
shaft,  winged  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  struck  to  her  empty 
heart 


go,  without  the  smallest  danger  of  being  suspected  of  impertinence  or  ego- 
tism, under  the  sanction  of  the  divine  words,  **  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens.*' 
The  burdens  of  temptaUon  mutt  be  borne  alone;  but  the  burdens  of  pover^, 
sickness,  and  grief,  should  be  shared  in  every  Christian  church,  without 
regard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  sufferer.  Oftentimes  the  rich  man  is 
poorer  than  the  pauper.  I  know  all  the  objections  that  will  be  raised.  Ifieif 
to  this  day,  how  I  saw  one  cleigyman  shrink,  yean  ago,  from  a  tale  which 
he  ought  to  have  heard  from  one  agonised  woman's  lips;  and  how  others, 
admirable  in  the  usual  pulpit  and  pastoral  charge,  will  think  themselves  unfit 
for  this.  Under  such  circumstances,  let  a  clergyman  call  upon  those  of  his 
congregation  who  are  willing  to  become  the  iHends  of  the  rest,  to  meet  in  his 
study.  From  the  half-dosen  who  will  have  at  once  the  modetty  uid  the 
courage  to  come  forward,  let  a  man  and  a  woman  be  chosen  to  act  ns  a 
**  Committee  of  Comfort**  This  might  be  done  with  the  utmost  quietness ; 
the  minister  alone  need  know  the  names  of  those  willing  to  serve;  but  if  it 
were  an  understood  thing,  that  eveiy  church  had  such  officers,  the  blessing 
would  be  beyond  belief. 

In  many  cases,  no  actual  help  could  be  given,  beyond  patient  listening,  a 
mutual  prayer,  or  tender  soothing;  but  in  eveiy  church  there  are  souls  that 
need  these  far  more  than  eloquent  preaching,  —  souls  that  ask  for  nothing, 
except  some  one  to  hear  and  consider  loAo  it  not  in  a  Aarry,  some  one  to 
appoint  t&ose  to  their  true  uses  who  stand  idle  in  a  waiting  world.  I  claim 
such  an  institution  for  the  sake  of  friendless  women ;  but  such  substitutes  for  { 

it  as  the  world  has  hitherto  had,  have  been  by  no  means  useless  to  men. 
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The  next  week,  a  lending  library  was  to  be  opened 
in  the  district  Marian  was  first  at  the  door.  "  Sir," 
said  she,  «  wiU  you  lend  me  a  Bible  ?  "  —  "  A  Bible ! '» 
exclaimed  the  man.  ^  We  did  not  mean  to  lend 
Bibles;  but  I  will  get  you  one." 

How  long  she  read,  how  she  was  at  first  moved, 
none  but  God  can  know.  But,  whether  from  mental 
distress  or  from  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  her  needy 
career,  she  became  very  ill,  and  went  to  a  public 
hospitaL  While  there,  she  saw  the  suflferings  of  those 
who  applied  for  its  charity,  tind  observed  that  the 
filthy  state  of  their  persons  needed  a  friendly  female 
hand.  When  she  came  out,  she  wrote  to  the  mission- 
ary,  and  told  him  she  wished  to  dedicate  all  her  spare 
time  to  the  lost  and  degraded  of  her  own  sex.  **  Gkxi's 
mercy,"  she  writes,  ^  has  spared  me  from  their  fate : 
for  me  their  misery  will  have  no  terrors.  I  will  clean 
and  wash  them,  and  mend  their  linen.  If  they  can 
get  into  a  hospital,  I  will  take  care  of  their  clothes.'' 
You  may  suppose  the  missionary  did  not  lose  sight 
of  Marian,  and  you  may  guess  how  gladly  she  under- 
took to  distribute  Bibles ;  going,  where  none  of  the 
gentry  could  go,  into  dens  of  misery  known  only  to 
the  police-officers  and  herselfl  Spending  her  morn- 
ings in  distributing  Bibles,  and  giving  the  kind  and 
pastoral  counsel  everywhere  needed,  she  discovered, 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  a  new  want,  and  devoted  her 
afternoons  to  teaching  the  ignorant  women  about 
ber  to  cut  and  make  their  children's  clothes.  Why 
ike  knew  better  than  ikejfj  who  shall  tell  ?     Then  came 
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the  November  panic  and  its  wide-spread  distresses; 
and,  seeing  how  food  was  wasted  from  ignorance,  she 
opened  a  soup-kitchen  of  her  own.  She  used  what  is 
called  vegetable  stock :  her  wretched  customers  liked 
it,  and  she  sold  it  all  through  the  winter  for  a  price 
which  just  paid  the  cost  of  cooking.  Her  noble  work 
goes  on.  The  stone  which  the  builders  of  our  modern 
society  would  have  rejected,  is  now  the  head  of  the 
corner ;  and  Seven  Dials  knows  her  as  ^  Marian,  the 
Bible-woman." 

Another  mission  has  been  begun  at  St  Pancras, 
where,  in  one  of  the  worst  neighborhoods,  the  most 
profligate  men  have  gathered  together,  between  church 
hours,  to  hear  a  young  lady  read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," and  are  thus  softened  and  led  to  higher  things. 
Would  you  shut  those  sacred  lips  because  they  are  a 
woman's  ?  Would  you  quote  St  Paul  to  her,  and 
blush  for  her  career,  if  she  were  your  own  daughter  ? 
I  will  not  believe  it 

At  the  parish  of  St  Alkmunds,  in  Shrewsbury,  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman,  Mrs.  Whitman,  began  by  mod- 
est reading  from  house  to  house ;  a  work  which  has 
since  been  greatly  blessed.  Gently  she  won  profli- 
gate men  and  women  to  give  up  their  beer,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  ^  tap ; "  signing  herself  the  pledge 
which  they  alone  needed. 

A  very  important  work  could  be  done  in  this  city 
by  the  establishment  of  a  proper  Training  School 
for  Servants.  One  reason  why  our  house-work  is 
so  miserably  done  is,  that  it  is  never  regarded  as 
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a   profession,  in   which   a  certain   degree   of  excel- 
lence must  be  attained,  but  rather  as  a  '^  make-shift," 
by  the  aid  of  which  a  certain  number  of  years  can 
be  got  through.     The  only  thorough  servant  I  ever 
had   was  one  who  bad  been  educated   at  such   a 
school  in  Grermany.     Here  would  be  an  admirable 
field  for  some  of  the  women  who  have  money  and 
time,  but  no  object  in  life.     Such  a  school  must  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  a  good-bized  board- 
ing-house  of   a   respectable    kind ;    and   beside    the 
regular  superintendents,  who  will,  of  course,  be  hired 
for  the  diflfecent  departments,  there   must  be  com- 
mittees of  ladies  who   should   see   to   the  practical 
working  of  the  institution  in  turn.     This  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  that  thorough  working  in  every  depart- 
ment which  the  best  housekeeping  demands.     Only 
by  intelligent,  refined  oversight  can  feathered  ^  flirts  " 
be  hindeced  from  taking  the  place  of  the  tidy  dust- 
ing cloth ;  only  so  will  a  girl  learn  to  sweep  each 
apartment  separately,  without  dragging  her  accumu- 
lations from  floor  to  floor;  only  so  can  soap-suds 
be  kept  ofl*  your  oil-cloths,  soiled  hands  from  your 
doors,  and  dust  from  your  shirt-fronts.     I  do   not 
believe  a  better  service  could  be  done  to  the  com- 
munity than   the   establishment  of  such   a   school, 
especially  in  relation  to  cooking.*      A  good  many 


•  I  BNHt  wmrt,  fai  thb  e^BMctioo,  a  tbovflit  which  I  hart  mC  had 
timm  to  elaborate  ia  tho  text  Very  amch  nwdod  in  Botton  it  a  nttaaiaat 
ibr  tha  lowor  daMva,  pmiMi  orcr  bj  tho  highaM  tkiU  and  intelUgwoa, 
nhin  vall-ooohod,  wtll  Sarotwt.  and  §limmlmtimf  isod  eoald  ba  oflaiod  at  all 
tlata;  and  whaio  a  Jadidovt  altaraatioo  of  paa  toap,  bakad  baam,  aad  wwrj 
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such  experiments  have  been  successfully  tried  in 
England,  but  none  so  thorough  as  that  I  would  pro- 
pose in  Boston. 

With  regard  to  the  lowest  class  of  employed 
women,  such  as  are  employed  at  home,  we  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  several  distinct  duties  to  perform. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  a  public  but  self-support- 
ing Laundry.  By  this  I  mean  two  large  hit  Us,  with 
an  adjacent  area,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
and  properly  superintended,  where,  for  so  much  an 
hour,  women  of  the  lower  class  may  wash,  starch, 
dry,  and  iron  the  clothes  they  take  home*  A  bleach- 
ing-ground  would  be  desirable ;  but,  if  it  could  not 
be  had,  a  steam  drying-room  would  be  the  next 
best  thing.  Good  starch,  soap,  and  indigo  should 
be  for  sale  upon  the  premises  at  wholesale  prices; 
it  not  being  desirable  that  the  city  should  make 
money  out  of  the  necessities  of  its  poor.     If  such 

simple  dishes,  with  roftst  meat  and  broths,  might  secure  daily  nourishment 
for  a  very  low  price.  There  is  a  ffrt»i  deal  of  very  cheap  food,  which  an 
epicure  might  desire,  but  which  the  poor  have  never  been  taught  to  prepare. 
Hundreds  of  wretched  families  in  Boston  ought  never  to  try  to  make  a  cup 
of  tea  for  themselves.  In  hot  weather,  the  .shavings  and  wood  necessaiy  to 
boil  the  water  are  worth  as  much  as  the  tea  itself.  Crime  of  all  sorts,  and 
especially  intemperance,  will  retreat  before  a  proper  provision  of  nourishing 
and  stimulating  food  for  the  lower  classes.  Gallons  of  oyster  liquor  are 
thrown  away  eveiy  day  by  dealers  who  sell  the  fish  **  solid,"  which  would 
make  the  most  nourishing  of  soups  and  stews;  for  no  food  replenishes  the 
vital  essences  so  rapidly  as  the  oyster:  hence  its  inseparable  connection  with 
all  places  of  dissipation  and  vicious  resort.  If  men  would  only  make  a  good 
instead  of  an  evil  nse  of  the  few  natural  secrets  they  discover!  With  such 
a  restaurant,  —  which  should,  of  course,  be  self-supporting,  —  a  capital 
training-school  for  cooks  might  easily  be  associated:  and  so  it  would  be- 
come an  infinite  blessing,  in  the  end,  to  the  kind  hearts  and  wise  heads 
of  those  who  should  project  it 
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an  establishment  could  be  had,  a  great  many  women 
would  be  changed  from  paupers  to  decent  citizens. 
They  are  tired  of  seeking  washing;  for,  in  their 
one  dose  room,  scented  with  boiling  onions  or  rank 
meat,  without  a  proper  area  for  drying,  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  high  prices  for  poor  soap  and  starch, 
they  cannot  do  decently  the  very  work  which  phi- 
lanthropy soon  becomes  unwilling  to  intrust  to  them, 
and  for  which  they  are  compelled  to  charge  higher 
than  the  best  private  laundry.  The  city  could  bay 
coal,  wood,  soap,  starch,  and  indigo  at  manufao- 
torers'  and  importers*  prices,  and  so  give  them  a  fair 
chance  for  competition.  I  hope  this  project,  long 
since  partially  adopted  in  many  cities  of  the  Old 
World,  may  find  favor  with  my  audience. 

There  is  in  Boston  no  place,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  where  plain,  neatly  finished  clothing  can  be 
bought  ready-made.  I  can  go  down  town,  and  boy 
embroidered  merinos,  Paris  hats  with  ostrich  feathersi 
and  lace-trimmed,  welted  linen :  but  if  I  want  a  plain, 
cotton  skirt  for  a  child,  whereof  the  calico  was  eight 
cents  a  yard ;  if  I  want  a  plain,  cotton  print  made 
into  a  neatly  fitting  dress;  if  J  want  a  boy's  coarse 
apron,  —  such  things  are  not  to  be  had,  or  only  so 
very  badly  made  that  no  one  will  buy  them.  I  do 
not  want  laoe  or  embroidery  or  silk,  or  fine  linen; 
but  I  do  want  my  button-holes  nicely  turned  and 
strong,  my  hems  even,  ray  gathers  stroked,  and,  how- 
ever plain  and  coarse,  the  whole  finish  of  the  gar- 

raent  such  as  a  raistress  of  the  needle  only  would 
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approve,  such  as  no  lady  need  be  ashamed  to  wear. 
So  do  others.  The  reasons  given  to  explain  the 
non-existence  of  such  a  magazine  in  Boston  are, 
first,  That  our  women  of  the  middle  class  are,  for 
the  most  part,  accustomed  to  cut  and  make  their 
own  clothes;  second,  That  there  is  a  prevalent  but 
mbtaken  idea,  that  clotlies  made  for  sale  cannot 
possibly  fit  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may 
be  said,  that,  as  more  and  more  avenues  of  labor 
are  opened  for  women,  this  class  perceives  that  it  is 
not  good  economy  for  them  to  do  their  own  sewing. 
Hands  compelled  to  coarser  or  heavier  labor  cannot 
sew  quick  or  well,  and  those  training  to  more  deli- 
cate manipulation  lose  practice  by  returning  to  it; 
BO  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing  class  of 
purchasers. 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  fitting,  that  is  a  vulgar 
mistake.  The  human  frame  is  quite  as  much  the 
result  of  law  as  Mr.  Buckle's  statistics.  Any  comely, 
healthy  form  is  a  good  model  for  all  other  forms  of 
the  same  height  and  breadth.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
French  bonnet  or  a  bridal  trousseau  that  did  not 
fit?  yet  these  things  are  made  by  arbitrary  rules. 
Our  superintendent  could  find  every  measure  she 
would  ever  need  in  one  of  the  teeming  houses  on 
Sea  Street  She  must  take  her  measures  from  life, 
not  books.  Nor  would  I  have  the  sewing  done  with 
machines,  unless  those  of  the  highest  cost  could  be 
procured  and  ably  superintended.  The  best  machine 
18  as  yet  a  poor  substitute  for  the  supple,  human 
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hand;  and  many  practical  inconveniences  must  re- 
sult from  its  use.  It  requires  more  skill  and  intel- 
ligence to  manage  man's  simplest  machine,  than  to 
control  with  a  thought  that  complicated  network 
of  nerve,  bone,  and  fibre  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use. 

Capital  to  start  such  an  establishment  as  I  refer  to 
is  all  that  is  needed.  How  desirable  the  thing  is,  you 
can  easily  see.  In  the  first  place,  if  good  common 
dothiug  could  be  so  purchased,  mothers  need  not  keep 
a  large  stock  on  hand :  an  accident  could  be  readily 
repaired.  In  the  second,  it  would  greatly  simplify  and 
expedite  many  a  charitable  task.  The  terrible  suffer- 
ing which  followed  the  panic  of  November,  1857,  you 
all  remember.  Purses,  always  open  hitherto,  were 
necessarily  closed;  no  Sister  of  Charity  was  willing 
to  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  sheriff:  yet  the  need  was 
greater  than  ever.  Many  persons  who  had  dismissed 
their  servants  were  found  willing  to  give  a  rough, 
untrained  giri  her  board ;  but  who  was  to  provide  her 
with  decent  clothes?  They  could  not  be  bought,  and  to 
make  them  was  the  wori^  of  time  and  strength.  May 
I  always  remember  to  honor,  as  Ood  will  always  surely 
bless,  one  woman  possessed  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
who  did  clothe  from  head  to  foot  with  her  own  nee- 
dle, in  that  dreadful  winter,  three  **  wild  Irish  girls,'' 
and  took  them  successively  into  her  own  family ;  train- 
ing them  to  habits  of  tolerable  decency,  until  others, 
less  self-sacrificing,  were  found  ready  to  do  their 
part! 
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No  people  in  our  community  suffer  such  inconve- 
nience, loss,  and  imposition,  in  having  their  clothes 
made,  as  our  servant  girls.  If  a  plentiful  supply  of 
calico  sacks  and  skirts  or  loose  dresses  could  be  any- 
where found,  few  girls  would  ever  employ  a  dress- 
maker. 

I  have  spoken  of  Public  Laundry  Rooms,  and  a 
Ready-made  Clothing  Room.  There  is  a  class  of 
women  greatly  to  be  benefited  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Knitting  Factory.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
person  in  this  room,  especially  to  physicians,  that  no 
knitting  done  by  machinery  can  compete  with  that 
done  by  the  human  hand,  in  durability,  warmth,  or 
stimulative  power.  Invalids  are  now  obliged  to  im- 
port the  Shetland  jackets,  which  are  always  badly 
shaped ;  or  to  hire,  at  our  fancy  stores,  the  making  of 
delicate  and  very  expensive  fabrics.  Men's  socks  and 
childrefi's  gloves  may  be  purchased ;  but  the  first  cost 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pair,  and  the  last 
are  of  very  inferior  manufacture.  We  cannot  give 
out  knitting  to  advantage,  because  of  the  dirt  and 
grease  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  where  water  is  not 
plenty  nor  ventilation  to  be  had ;  and  very  good  knit- 
ters of  socks  have  not  skill  and  intelligence  to  man- 
age the  different  sizes,  or  to  shape  the  larger  articles,  | 
such  as  drawers  and  under-jackets  for  the  two  sexes. 
Coarse  crocheting  would  answer  better  than  knitting 
for  many  articles. 

Let  a  large,  airy  room  be  hired,  well  supplied  with 
Cochituate.      Let  all  sorts  of  material   be  kept  on 
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hand,  and  some  coarse,  warm  kinds  of  Shetland  yarn 
imported  that  are  not  now  to  be  had.  Let  at  least 
two  superintendents  be  appointed  from  among  the 
women  who  work  beat  for  our  fancy  stores;  let 
knitting-women  be  invited  to  use  this  room  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  or  less,  as  they  choose, —  receiv- 
ing daily  pay  for  their  daily  needs ;  and  in  less  than 
one  year  you  would  have  an  establishment,  for  which 
not  merely  Boston,  but  all  New  England,  would  be 
gratefuL  I  should  hope  that  neither  this  nor  the 
Clothing  Boom  would  ever  offer  very  expensive  or 
highly  ornamental  articles  for  sale.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger that  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  will  suffer. 
What  I  desire  is  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  low- 
est women  and  the  comfort  of  the  middle-class  cus- 
tomer. 

The  young  girls  in  Beacon  Street  have  now  some- 
thing to  da  I  offer  them  the  establishment  of  a 
Training  School  for  Servants,  of  a  public  but  self- 
supporting  Laundry,  of  a  Beady-made  Clothes  Boom, 
mad  a  Knitting  Factory ;  all  simple  matters,  entirely 
within  their  control,  if  they  would  but  believe  it 

A  certain  human  faithlessness  often  interferes  with 
the  execution  of  such  plans.  If  my  young  friends 
doubt,  let  them  go  and  talk  to  Harriet  Byan  about  iU 
She  will  show  them,  how,  having  taken  the  first  step 
toward  duty,  Ood  always  leads  the  way  to  the  sec- 
ond. To  cheer  them  still  farther,  I  will  tell  them  — 
for  I  may  never  have  a  fitter  opportunity  —  of  the 
splendid  soccess  of  the  industrial  schools  in  Ireland, 
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established  in  1850  by  Ellen  Woodlock,  —  a  name 
destined  to  stand  honorably  by  the  side  of  Florence 
Nightingale ;  nay,  worthy  to  precede  it,  in  so  far  as 
preventive  measures  are  always  a  greater  good  than 
remedial  Mrs.  Ellen  Woodlock  has  powers  of  state- 
ment, according  to  the  "  London  Times,"  equal  to  her 
extraordinary  powers  of  execution;  and  it  is  from 
her  own  account  of  the  work  that  I  select  what  I 
have  to  offer  you. 

In  1850,  Mrs.  Woodlock  had  placed  her  only  child 
at  school,  and  began  to  look  for  something  to  do.  A 
lady,  who  had  started  an  industrial  school  on  a  gift  of 
$250  from  a  clergyman,  asked  for  her  help.  She  pro- 
posed to  teach  young  girls  to  do  plain  sewing.  Very 
soon,  there  were  more  seamstresses  than  customers; 
but  Grod  did  not  fail  to  open  a  way.  One  poor,  half- 
blind  creature  —  very  poor  and  very  earnest — failed 
in  the  plain  sewing,  and  was  put  to  make  cabbage 
nets.  She  did  it  so  well,  that  Mrs.  Woodlock  taught 
her  to  make  silk  nets  for  the  hair.  The  nets  took : 
other  girls  were  taught;  and  Mrs.  Woodlock  went  to 
all  the  shops  in  Ck)rky  and  coaxed  the  merchants 
to  buy  of  her.  She  very  soon  began  to  make  nets 
for  exportation.  Mrs.  Woodlock's  fashionable  niece 
arrived  from  Dublin,  with  a  new  style  of  crocheted 
net  Her  aunt  had  a  dozen  made  directly ;  and,  by 
showing  these,  got  orders  from  all  the  merchants 
for  the  new  style.  One  day,  a  merchant  came  into 
the  school,  and  saw  a  little  girl  at  work  on  a  mohair 
net     He  asked  the  price,  and  found  that  she  would 
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make  him  twelve  for  the  same  money  that  he  had 
paid  for  one  in  London.  So  you  may  guess  where 
his  next  orders  went. 

Mrs.  Woodlock  then  made  interest  with  the  ''  buy- 
ers,'* or  young  men  who  go  to  London  twice  a  year  to 
purchase  goods.  They  took  over  her  patterns,  and 
returned  with  orders  so  large  that  their  principals  at 
once  entered  into  the  business.  Yellow  nets  were 
made  for  Germany.  Many  were  sent  to  England 
and  America;  and  orders  came  so  thick  that  they 
had  to  share  them  with  the  convent  schools.  They 
paid  out  a  hundred  dollars  weekly ;  and  alacrity  and 
intelligence  beamed  where  there  had  been,  at  first, 
only  hopeless  suffering  and  imbecility.  Of  course, 
this  point  was  not  reached  without  much  self-sacri- 
fice. At  first,  the  children  made  awkward  work  that 
would  not  sell.  Then  the  lady  patronesses  got  tired, 
and  dropped  off.  Worn  and  worried,  Mrs.  Woodlock 
fell  ilL  If  you  ever  undertake  any  of  the  schemes  I 
have  mentioned,  you  must  be  prepared  for  all  these 
things:  they  will  certainly  happen.  No  one  ever  fought 
a  revolutionary  war,  and  established  an  independenoe, 
without  one  or  two  defeats  like  that  at  Bunker  HilL* 
When  they  become  historic,  we  call  them  victories. 
When  Mrs.  Woodlock  found  that  she  was  human  and 


•  Tkb  allMioa  wm  auuto  bcferi  aa  A»iricin  — ditnct,  to  thaw  that  iIm 
•oierad  In  •  nobU  casM  an  Iwcfd  ia  tioM  at  ricforka.    So  ttttmtg 
ia  o«r  popular  dolaiioa  oa  tlib  poiai,  that  hw  of  tho  conmoo  ptopio  caa  ba 
wittiaf  to  htliova  that  wa  mo  actaalljr  do^atod  at  Baahtr  HiU.    It 
o«r**ir«cbattl«.'*    JUl  honor  ta  aU  Mch ! 
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liable  to  fall  ill,  she  sent  for  some  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  trained  several,  so  that  they  could,  on  an 
emergency,  fill  her  place  well. 

But  Mrs.  Woodlock  did  not  stop  here.  She  used  to 
teach  the  Catechism  in  the  parish  church ;  and,  one 
day,  she  gave  notice  that  a  new  school  would  be 
opened  in  that  neighbor! mod.  The  next  morning, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  twenty-five,  presented  themselves.  Mrs. 
Woodlock  asked  every  girl,  who  had  ever  earned  any 
money  before,  to  hold  up  her  hand.  Four  girls  did 
so.  They  had  sold  apples  in  the  streets.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  suffering  creatures,  who  had  no 
way  to  earn  a  cent !  Think  what  a  class  it  was !  Do 
you  remember  what  I  told  you,  the  other  day,  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  women  in  New  York 
who  had  never  been  taught  to  support  themselves? 
Ten  of  the  best  workers  from  the  first  school  were 
taken  to  teach  these  girls;  and,  for  a  salary,  the 
teacher  received  the  first  perfect  dozen  of  nets  made 
by  each  of  her  pupils.  This  plan  was  not  costly,  and 
worked  well.  There  was  no  lack  of  faithfulness. 
Travellers  came  to  see  the  schools.  There  was  no 
time  wasted  in  looking  for  orders:   they  had  more  . 

than  they  could  fill.     Of  course,  they  must  keep  these  I 

hands  employed:  so  other  manufactures  must  be 
tried.  Mrs.  Woodlock  thought  she  would  try  fine  shirt- 
fronts  for  the  city  dealers.  What  do  you  think  the 
people  said?  That  it  could  not  be  done  in  all  Ire- 
land ;  that  there  was  nobody  to  wash  and  iron  them 
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properly ;  that  they  would  have  to  be  sent  all  the  way 
to  Glasgow  to  be  boxed  in  card  boxes!  Well,  the 
nuns  undertook  the  first  washing  and  ironing, — mak- 
ing apprentices,  let  us  hope,  of  some  of  the  older 
pupils ;  and  Mrs.  Woodlock  found  a  starving  band-box 
maker,  whom  she  herself  taught  to  make  flat  boxes. 
And  look  now  at  the  blessing  which  always  follows 
wise  work.  This  flat-box  maker  has  had  to  take  ap- 
prentices, has  opened  another  branch  of  her  business  in 
Limerick,  and  has  put  money  into  the  Savings*  Bank. 

Mrs.  Woodlock^s  account  of  her  wori^  would  be  a 
great  help  to  any  young  persons  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic effort  She  lays  the  very  greatest  stress  upon 
her  machinery, — her  methods.  Every  industrial  wori^ 
ought  to  support  itself:  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  failure. 
All  her  schools  earn  their  own  bread,  in  every  «enM; 
and  all  reforming  agencies  must  always  stand  second 
to  any  institution  which  does  that  See  how  she  car^ 
ried  this  thought  into  her  daily  life.  Mrs.  Woodlock 
had  a  brother  who  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Poor-Law 
Guardians.  Seeing  the  success  of  her  wori^,  he  per- 
suaded the  other  members  to  employ  an  embroidery 
mistress  in  the  Union  School  for  a  few  months. 

When  these  children  knew  enough,  Mrs.  Woodlock 
took  out  six,  and  put  them  into  her  industrial  school, 
till  she  was  sure  they  could  support  themselves. 
Then  she  let  them  look  up  lodgings,  and  continued 
to  give  them  work  from  the  school  In  a  few  weeks, 
they  got  on  so  well  that  they  began  to  take  their  rela- 
tions and   friends  out   of   that   terrible    poorfaouse. 
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Three  young  girls  took  out  their  mother  and  cousin, 
and  supported  them.  Eighty  girls  were  brought  off 
the  parish  by  the  first  working  of  her  schools.  A 
house  has  also  been  opened  for  orphans,  where  they 
are  trained  to  support  themselves. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  census,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  will  report  a  great  change  in  the  industrial 
condition  of  Ireland;  and  the  beginning  of  that 
change  was  Mrs.  Woodlock's  intelligent  moral  effort 
to  benefit  her  countrywomen, — in  the  first  place,  to 
teach  one  Utde  sufferer  to  make  cabbage-nets.  That 
element  will  enter  into  the  statistics  on  which  Mr. 
Budde  bids  you  so  confidently  rely.  Do  not  believe 
him  when  he  says  that  moral  effort  can  never  help 
anybody  but  yourself,  because  it  will  be  balanced,  in 
the  long-run,  by  your  neighbor's  immoral  effort  Two 
and  two  make  four  in  all  statistics,  and  always  will 
while  the  worid  stands ;  but  two  and  two  and  one 
make  five,  and  not  four,  as  he  asserts ;  and  the  one 
which  he  forgets  to  enumerate  is  no  other  than  the 
divine  Centre  of  life  and  action,  —  Grod  himself.  I 
value  Mr.  Buckle's  book.  I  see  how  clearly  he 
thinks;  how  much  he  has  read;  and  how  much  truer 
his  historical  attitude  than  any  ever  before  assumed. 
But  when  a  man  separates  goodness  from  knowledge ; 
tells  you  that  intelligence  may  reign  alone ;  does  not 
see  that  the  two  are  now  and  for  ever  one,  equal 
attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  —  then  he  makes  a 
mistake  which  saps  the  very  foundation  of  his  own 
work,  and  writes  fallacy  on  every  page. 
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What  he  says  is  perfectly  true  of  mistaken^  ignorant 
moral  effort  That  does  help  yourself,  and  does  noi 
help  anybody  else.  It  helps  you,  because  it  develops 
your  right-mindedness,  —  your  generosity.  It  does 
not  help  anybody  else.  It  hinders  others  who  are 
clearer  intellectually:  they  see  and  despise  the  mis- 
takes, and  are  not  inspired  by  the  purpose.  Had  it 
been  intelligent,  they  would  have  seen  it  to  be  divine. 

Mrs.  Woodlock's  work  was  both  intelligent  and 
moral  What  inspired  the  pupils  was  her  moral  force 
and  disinterested  love.  They  saw  this,  and  were  kin- 
dled by  it ;  while  the  community  at  large  respected  the 
intelligence  and  common  sense  with  which  she  laid 
her  plans.  Intelligence  made  these  plans  self-sup- 
porting ;  intelligence  gave  them  solid  pyramidal  posi- 
tion in  the  world :  but  moral  energy  gave  them  theii 
prestige,  and  will  win  its  way  by  the  side  of  intelli- 
gence into  the  very  colunms  which  Mr.  Buckle's 
closing  volume  must  quote. 

Do  not  be  disheartened,  then,  as  to  the  ultimate 
profit  to  others  of  any  kindly  work  you  feel  inclined 
to  do.  Let  kindliness  inspire,  let  intelligence  direct| 
your  efforts.  Ood  has  made  your  success  certain 
from  the  very  foundations  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  close  such  inadequate  survey  of  this  field 
as  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer,  without  alluding  to 
one  other  fact,  and  making  one  parting  suggestion. 
It  cannot  but  be  realized,  by  all  the  women  to  whom 
I  speak,  how  very  casual  is  the  communication 
between  the  laboring  class  in  this  community  and 
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their  employers.  Suppose  a  housekeeper  wants  addi- 
tional service,  how  can  she  secure  it?  If  she  is  not 
wealthy  enough  to  hire  regularly,  her  "chance"  is  a 
very  poor  one ;  and  she  must  take  the  recommenda- 
tion, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  some  one  in  the 
charwoman's  own  rank  of  life. 

Suppose  a  maid  of  all  work  leaves  a  mistress  alone 
early  some  busy  Monday  morning,  where  can  her 
place  be  filled?  How  can  any  one  be  found  who 
will  work  by  the  hour  or  the  day,  in  a  cleanly,  respect- 
able  manner,  till  a  new  servant  can  be  deliberately 
chosen  ?  Nobody  knows  of  a  washer-woman  who  is 
out  of  work  OH  Monday.  The  intelligence  offices 
hold  no  women  «o  distressed  that  they  will  go  out  for 
less  than  a  week,  and  that  on  trial.  Yet,  somewhere 
in  the  city,  there  must  be  women  pining  and  longing 
for  that  waiting  work. 

Suppose  a  sudden  influx  of  visitors  exhausts  your 
household  staff,  and  makes  a  waiting-maid  a  necessity 
where  none  was  kept  before ;  suppose  a  large  group 
of  relatives,  passing  quickly  through  the  city,  come 
for  a  plain  family  dinner  at  a  moment  when  your  per- 
sonal superintendence  is  impossible, — where  is  the 
active,  tidy  girl  who  can  be  summoned,  or  the  decent 
woman  of  experience  who  can  order  matters  in  your 
kitchen  as  well  as  you  can  yourself? 

Somewhere  they  sit  waiting — suffering,  it  may  be 
—  for  the  opportunity  which  never  comes.     The  in- 

lig      e  office  will  get  them  places ;  but  places  they 

e  »t  liberty  to  seek.  They  need  what  they  call 
elift" 
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I  am  well  aware  that  wealthy  and  long-established 
families  may  not  suffer  much  from  this  cause.  Old 
servants  well  marriedi  or  a  variety  of  well-paid  ser- 
vants with  wide  connections  in  the  neighborhoodi  or 
deserving  objects  of  charity  personally  met  and  under^ 
stood,  often  prevent  such  persons  from  feeling  any 
inconvenience;  but  for  young  housekeepers,  for  new 
residents,  for  persons  of  small  means  and  few  con- 
nections, there  is  no  help. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  subject  There  is  no 
kind  of  female  labor  of  which  it  is  easy  to  get  a 
prompt  and  suitable  supply.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty, I  think  there  should  be  a  sort  of  ^  Labor 
Exchange ; "  and  this  is  a  project  which  all  classes 
would  be  glad  to  have  carried  out  Ho^  shall  it  be 
done  ?  That,  of  course,  must  be  settled  by  those  who 
have  the  task  in  charge ;  but,  to  explain  what  I  mean, 
I  will  offer  a  few  suggestions.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
What  are  the  defects  in  the  intelligence-offices  now  in 
existence?^      There  are  several      They  take  cogni- 

•  I  CMiaoC  AUad«  to  Um  mh^tt  of  loColIifHieo-oaeii  wHboot  UTiaf , 
that  oil  Bttch  inttitaitioos  ovgbt  to  bo  brooght,  io  aomt  ntm  oad  ^ttim  OMa- 
MT,  oador  publk  Mptrrkioo  oad  eootroL 

A  privoie  latoHinooco-oflco,  kopt  in  tho  nipcnntcn<l«at*B  own  boooo, 
coanoc  b«  iniorioiod  wiib,  oalcat  it  cob  bo  proved  a  niuaonco ;  and  bow  dif- 
iealt  it  b  to  aboto  a  attiaaaoo  I  aood  oot  toll  aavbudr  wbo  bat  ovor  triod  tbo 


Tbokfopor  of  a  Goncral  or  PobUe  latolttgoaeo-oAoo  auikoo  applieotioa  hr 
a  licattM  to  tbt  ctt.r  gororanMOl,  Mnlalaad  br  a  cvrtaia  awnbor  of  rwptct 
aUo  TOttcbon,  and  po^r*.  I  boliovo,  a  joarfy  fbo  of  ono  dollar. 

Tbit  looko  fkir  foogbi  oad.  if  oror^r  oAovr  of  tbo  city  n'uforuuwt,  horn 
tbo  lowoflC  policoxiAoor  to  tbo  aajror,  won  itnaMcohUt,  it  troold  bo  to;  bat 
w  all  kmow  wbat  tbo  fiMt  ii.  U  io  aa  opoa  oecrrt,  tbat,  ia  all  oar  larfMt 
of  vita  aia  ftoekod  ftoa  CboM  piiBM,  aad  tbat  tbcj 
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zance  of  domestic  servants  alone.  They  are  kept  by 
ignorant  or  inexperienced  persons,  who  often  lose 
sight  of  the  interests  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
employed  in  their  own  pecuniary  loss  or  gain.  These 
persons  have  necessarily  little  insight  into  character, 
and  do  not  see  how  to  bring  the  right  persons  together. 
They  will  send  a  slow,  dawdling  girl  to  an  impatient, 
lively  mistress;  —  a  smart  upstart  to  some  meek,  little 
wife,  who  has  hardly  learned  the  way  to  order  her  own 
house ;  and  the  natural  misunderstandings  will  occur. 
Then  the  books  of  the  office  are  irregulariy  kept,  and 
closed  to  the  applicant,  so  that  you  have  no  chance  to 
sdect  for  yourself.  Gro  down  to  an  office,  and  ask  for 
a  servant ;  tell  the  keeper  not  to  send  a  raw  girl,  not 
to  send  one  without  a  recommendation,  not  to  send  a 
foreigner  who  cannot  speak  En^ish ;  and  go  home. 
The  odds  are,  that,  while  you  are  taking  off  your 
bonnet,  there  will  be  three  rings  at  the  belL      The 

the  purposes  of  bad  men  better  than  houses  of  professedly  vicious  resort 
One  of  the  most  excellent  and  respectable  women  I  know,  who  superintends 
one  of  these  oiRces.  told  me  herself  that  four  women  made  assignations  on 
her  premises,  and  went  oat  of  her  office  to  keep  them,  without  her  having 
power  to  prevent  it  She  proved  the  correctness  of  her  suspicions  by  em- 
ploying one  of  her  vouchers  to  watch  the  result  If  this  happens  under  the 
eyes  of  the  virtuous  and  vi^^lant,  wliat  may  not  happen  when  the  head  of 
the  establishment  is  in  the  pay  of  interested  parties?  I  do  not  know  in 
what  way  this  wickedness  can  be  broken  up;  but,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Gannett,  *'  what  muti  be  done,  can  be.**  Is  it  not  a  terrible  thought,  that 
ftshionable  women  and  tender  girb  should  supply  themselves  with  servants 
firom  the  very  brink  of  that  hell  they  believe  they  have  never  touched?  Is 
it  not  a  far  more  terrible  thought,  that  an  innocent  stranger  cannot  seek  her 
daily  bread  without  running  the  risk  of  certain  perdition  ?  How  real  these 
possibilities  are,  there  are  those  in  this  city  able  to  testify. 

Ought  not  the  ministers  at  large,  of  all  denominations,  and  our  overseers 
•f  the  poor,  to  unite  in  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  this  regard? 
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first  girl  will  be  a  barefooted  imp  of  Erin,  just  from 
the  steerage.  Some  one  at  the  office  has  been  watch- 
ing three  days  for  just  such  a  hand  to  be  broken  into 
a  fann-kitchen.  The  second  wears  a  flower-garden 
on  her  head,  more  flounces  than  you  do,  and  has,  of 
course,  no  recommendation.  Some  soda-room  wants 
her ;  but  you  do  not  The  third  is  high  Dutch,  and, 
when  you  ask  her  for  the  coal-hod,  brings  you,  in  her 
despair,  the  bread-tray.  Neither  of  these  three  is 
what  you  ordered  or  wanted. 

Do  you  ask  me  the  reason  of  this  bad  management, 
and  whether  I  think  it  can  be  remedied  ?  The  reason 
of  it  is,  that  the  superintendence  of  these  offices  is 
not  treated  like  a  profession.  People  neither  fit  them- 
selves for  it,  nor  are  attracted  to  it  by  nature :  they 
simply  do  it;  and  how  they  do  it  we  feeL  They 
want  comprehensive  insight,  have  no  business  ways, 
and  these  difficulties  are  only  to  be  obviated  by  bring- 
ing a  higher  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Let  us  have  a  place  where  all  kinds  of  female  work 
can  be  sought'and  found ;  an  intelligent  working  com- 
mittee first,  who  know  what  is  wanted,  and  how  to 
get  it,  and  who,  most  important  of  all,  shall  not  be 
too  wise  to  accept  diplomas  from  experience. 

Let  us  have  a  committee  of  five ;  its  quorum  to  be 
three.  Let  these  persons  hire  a  large,  clean,  airy 
room,  and  appoint  an  intelligent  superintendent, — 
one  who  will  be  interested  to  have  the  experiment 
thoroughly  successful     Let  them  line  the  walls,  and 
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screen  off  the  room  with  frames,  having  glass  covers, 
to  lock  and  unlock.  Let  one  frame  be  devoted  to 
cooks;  another,  to.  laundresses;  another,  to  washer- 
women, window-washers,  charwomen,  sea^nstresses, 
dressmakers,  copyists,  translators,  or  what  you  will; 
and  under  the  glass  the  notices  should  be  posted. 
Each  should  contain  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of 
llu';  applicant;  the  situation  last  held,  and  for  how 
long ;  the  full  address  of  the  reference ;  and  the  date 
of  posting.  The  date  should  be  printed  and  mova- 
ble, and  changed  semi-weekly,  on  the  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  poster.  Each  woman  should  pay  five 
cents  for  the  privilege  of  posting;  should  lose  this 
privilege  from  misconduct,  from  neglect  to  report  her- 
self, from  proved  falsehood.  No  date  should  be  left 
unchanged  more  than  a  week,  and  the  superintendent 
should  be  responsible  for  the  strict  observance  of  the 
regulations.  No  woman,  not  even  a  charwoman, 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  posting  privilege,  unless 
she  has  a  reference.  "  What ! "  you  will  say,  "  is  that 
kind?"  Yes,  it  is  kind:  the  want  of  it  is  doubly 
cruel  A  woman  who  needs  work  can*  afford  to  offer 
a  day's  free  work  to  get  a  reference;  and  referees 
should  be  required  to  tell  the  simple  truth.  A  lady 
who  once  recommended  a  dishonest  or  incapable 
servant  without  the  proper  qualification  should  be 
struck  off  the  books,  not  allowed  to  testify  again  in 
that  court 

With  regard  to  all  transient  labor,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  the  references 
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are  reliable  before  posting,  so  that  those  who  apply  in 
haste  need  not  be  delayed. 

If  a  dressmaker  or  charwoman  inform  the  super- 
intendent that  she  has  worked  for  A,  B,  and  C,  let  a 
printed  circnlar,  addressed  to  such  persons,  inquiring 
if  they  can  recommend  her,  and  to  what  degree,  be 
placed  in  her  hands.  To  this  she  should  bring  written 
answers  before  being  allowed  to  post 

If  the  institution  became  popular,  books  would 
have  to  be  kept,  corresponding  to  these  glass  cases 
—  one  book  for  cooks,  another  for  housemaids,  and 
so  on;  but  the  cases  should  never  be  given  up. 
There  should  always  be  as  many  as  the  room  will 
hold.  Ladies  should  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each 
servant  they  obtain;  and  the  servant  should  pay 
for  every  place  she  gets,  at  a  rate  proportioned  to 
the  wages  received.  In  most  intelligence  offices,  the 
servants  get  two  places  for  the  same  fee,  if  they 
do  not  stay  over  a  week  in  the  place,  and  the  lady 
gets  two  girls  or  more  on  the  same  condition.  This 
works  like  a  premium  on  change  of  place.  The  ser- 
vant should  prove  to  the  Labor  Ehcchange,  that 
she  did  not  leave  her  place  of  her  own  will,  and 
the  lady  should  show  that  incapacity  or  insubordi* 
nation  made  it  impossible  to  keep  her. 

It  should  be  a  cash  business,  and  a  fee  should 
be  paid  for  each  application.  Wanting  a  cook,  you 
go  down  to  the  room,  and  consult  the  proper  frame. 
Finding,  perhaps,  forty  posters,  you  select  one  that 
reads  like  thb:  — 

17 
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Matilda  Haynes. 

Irish. 

Twentj-five  years  of  age. 

In  the  country  four  years. 

Thoroughly  understands  plain  cooking. 

Expects  two  dollars. 

Is  willing  to  go  out  of  town. 

Lived  last  at  No.  4,  Peifiberton  Square. 

Kept  Uie  pliice  six  months. 

May  refer  to  it. 

Can  be  found  at  24,  High  Street. 

You  first  go  to  Pemberton  Square.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  girl  may  not  be  what  you  want; 
but  if  she  is,  and  your  eye  tells  you  that  you  can 
trust  the  judgment  of  her  referee,  you  have  only  to 
go  to  High  Street,  and  make  your  own  terms.  K 
you  are  already  prejudiced  in  her  favor,  you  will 
go  prepared  to  make  some  concessions,  so  that  the 
chance  will  be  better  for  you  both;  and  this  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  without  loss  of  time,  till  you 
are  supplied. 

You  will  see  that  this  is  quite  a  feasible  plan, 
and  has  two  advantages.  One  is,  that  you  have 
access  to  the  books,  and  can  choose  for  yourself; 
the  other  is,  that  there  would  be  no  waiting-room  . 

for  servants,  where  they  should  talk  with,  prejudice, 
and  morally  harm  each  other.  You  would  also  be 
saved  the  pain  of  rejecting  servants  to  their  faces, 
on  the  ground  of  ^greenness,"  or  bodily  unfitness. 
Such  an  institution  would  offer  this  advantage  over 
the  present  offices,  that  it  would  direct  you  to  tem- 
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porary  laborers,  and  give  you  in  a  moment  the  ad- 
dresses of  some  dozens.  Such  an  institution  would 
be  a  very  great  saver  of  time,  and  so  a  great  bless- 
ing- 

If,  in  the  coarse  of  these  lectures,  any  words  that 

I  have  spoken  have  toochjed  your  hearts,  or  carried 
conviction  to  your  minds,  do  not  put  aside,  I  be- 
seech you,  such  impulse  as  they  may  have  given. 
Remember  that,  however  feebly  the  subject  has  been 
treated,  however  presumptuous  may  seem  the  at- 
tempt, the  subject  itself  is  the  most  important  theme 
that  is  presented  to  this  generation.  In  my  first 
lecture  I  showed  you,  that  while  women,  ever  since 
the»  beginning  of  civilization,  have  been  sharing  the 
hardest,  and  doing  the  roost  unwholesome  work, 
they  have  also  done  the  toorst  paid  in  the  world. 
I  showed  you  that  this  poor  pay,  founded  on  a 
false  estimate  of  woman's  value  as  a  human  being, 
and  consequently  as  a  laborer,  was  filling  your  streets 
with  criminals,  with  stricken  souls  and  bodies,  for 
whose  blood  society  is  responsible  to  God.  Having 
proved  thus,  that  women  need  new  avenues  of  labor, 
I  tried  in  my  second  lecture  to  show  you,  that,  when 
she  sought  these,  she  had  been  met  too  often  by  the 
selfish  opposition  of  man.  I  showed  also  that  all 
such  opposition  proved,  in  the  end,  unavailing ;  that 
all  the  work  she  asks  will  inevitably  be  given.  I 
showed  you,  from  the  censuses  of  Ghreat  Britain 
and  America,  how  much  labor  is  even  now  open 
to  her;  that  it  b  not  half  so  necessary  to  open  new 
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avenues  of  labor  as  to  make  work  itself  respectabU 
for  women;  and  I  therefore  entreated  women  to  learn 
to  work  thoroughly  and  well,  that  men  might  re- 
spect their  labor  in  the  aggregate.  "  Woman's  work  " 
means  nothing  very  honorable  or  conscientious  now. 
Alter  its  significance  till  it  indicates  the  best  work 
in  the  world. 

In  my  present  lecture  1  have  indicated  some  of 
the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  benefit  the  women 
in  the  heart  of  this  city.  To  encourage  you  to  take 
them,  I  have  briefly  pointed  out  Ellen  Woodlock's 
remarkable  success.  Have  I  kindled  any  interest 
in  your  minds?  Can  you  enter  into  such  labors? 
Have  you  strength  or  time  or  enthusiasm  to  space? 
In  the  ballads  of  Northern  Europe,  a  loving  sister  trod 
out,  with  her  bare  feet,  the  nettles  whose  fibre,  woven 
into  dothing,  might  one  day  restore  her  brothers  to 
human  form. 

Your  feet  are  shod,  your  nettles  are  gathered :  will 
you  tread  them  out  courageously,  and  so  restore  to 
your  sisters  the  nature  and  the  privileges  of  a  blessed 
humanity? 

Opportunity  is  a  rare  and  sacred  thing.  Grod 
seldom  offers  it  twice.  In  the  English  fields,  the 
littie  Drosera,  or  sundew,  lifts  its  tiny,  crimson  head. 
The  delicate  buds  are  clustered  in  a  raceme,  to  the 
summit  of  which  they  dimb  one  by  one.  The  top- 
most bud  waits  only  through  the  twelve  hours  of  a 
single  day  to  open.  If  the  sun  do  not  shine,  it  withers 
and  drops,  and  gives  way  to  the  next  aspirant 
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So  it  is  with  the  human  heart  and  its  purposes. 
One  by  one,  they  come  to  the  point  of  blossoming. 
If  the  sunshine  of  faitli  and  the  serene  heaven  of 
resolution  meet  the  ripe  hour,  all  is  well ;  but  if  you 
faint,  repel,  delay,  they  wither  at  the  core,  and  your 
crown  is  stolen  from  you,  —  your  privilege  set  aside. 
Esau  has  sold  his  birthright,  and  the  pottage  has 
lost  its  savor. 
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IL  — Thb  EiiOLtiii  CoMMOM  Law. 

nt^Tmi  Uvitbd-Statbi  Law,  axd  ■omb  Tbooobti  om  Humab 
Rioi 


"  Kind  genUemen,  jour  puns 

Are  regiflCerad  where  ereiy  day  I  torn 

The  leaf  to  reed  them.*' 

MaebeUL 

**  Some  reasons  of  this  doable  coronation 
I  have  possessed  70a  with,  and  think  them  strong.** 
"  Whj  do  3roa  bold  soch  solemn  brows  on  m«  f 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life?  ** 

King  John, 


«« 


"  According  to  the  fidr  plaj  of  the  worid, 
Let  me  have  audience.    I  am  sent  to  speak.* 

King  John. 

■*  Let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  oor  remembruice. 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again.** 

Kmg  Jokm, 
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THE  ORIENTAL  ESTIMATE  AND  THE  FRENCH  LAW. 


'  It  WW  not  Zmm  wKo  «tt«red  this  decree. 
Or  Jutice,  dwelling  with  tlie  gt»dt  below: 
Nor  did  I  think  thy  will  sneh  power  powtned^ 
That  thoo,  a  mortal,  oould  o*emale  the  Uwt 
Unwritten  and  immorable  of  God.** 

AMtigtm€:  SorMOCLBi. 

We  teldom  doobt  that  loinelhiniif  fai  the  large 
8«MoCh  Older  of  creation,  though  no  more 
Than  haplj  a  man*t  footstep,  has  gone  wrong.*' 

£.  B.  BaowiroNk 


>The  Ibv  of  G«d,  poeitiYe  law  and  poakire  morality, 

do  not  eoMctdi,  and  ■ometimee  coi|/C»cL**— Jom  Aunuit 
^  JJeriymrfrnce  Df/fnedL 


^  /^F  Law,  no  less  caa  be  said  than  that  her  seat  is 
^^  the  bosom  of  Gkxl ;  her  voice,  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
reverence ;  the  greatest  as  needing  her  protection,  the 
meanest  as  not  afraid  of  her  power.'* 

In  reading  this  magnificent  and  well-known  sen- 
tence from  Hooker,  the  imagination  is  easily  kindled 
to  a  divine  prescience.  We  accept  the  definition. 
Fair  before  us  rise  the  graceful  proportions  of  eternal 
Older  in  society,  opon  which  wait  present  peace  and 
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future  progress ;  towards  which  those  bow  most  rev- 
erently who  live  most  purely  and  see  most  clearly. 
But  alas !  if  the  reader  be  a  woman,  her  heart  may 
well  sink  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  has 
passed ;  and  she  must  ask,  with  a  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  displeasure,  <<  Of  tahat  law  realized  on  earth, 
administered  in  courts,  dealt  out  from  legislatures  or 
parliaments,  from  republics  or  autocrats,  were  these 
sublime  words  written  ?  " 

Where  in  the  soft  shadows  of  Oriental  hareems,  in 
the  gloom  of  Hindoo  caves,  Egyptian  pyramids,  or 
Attic  porches,  sculptured  by  divinest  art,  and  lumi- 
nous with  marbles  of  every  hue ;  where  in  the  porticos 
echoing  to  Roman  stoicism,  or  the  baths  floating  on 
Roman  license;  where  in  the  saloons  of  French  so- 
ciety, or  by  the  hearths  of  good  old  England ;  where, 
alas!  in  the  free  States  of  America,  whether  North 
or  South,  —  has  a  system  of  law  prevailed  that  women 
could  think  of,  without  blasphemy,  as  sitting  in  the 
bosom  of  God,  and  so  entitled  to  the  reverence  of 
man? 

We  outgrow  all  things.  Always  the  new  patch 
breaks  the  fabric  of  the  old  garment;  always  the 
new  wine  shatters  the  well-dried  leathern  pouch 
which  held  the  vintage  of  our  ancestors.  But  most 
of  all  do  we  outgrow,  have  we  outgrown,  our  laws. 
They  fall  back,  dead  letters,  into  the  abyss  of  that 
past  from  which  we  have  emerged.  We  put  new 
laws  upon  the  statute-book,  and  do  not  pause  to  wipe 
out  the  old ;  finding  our  protection  in  the  public  feel- 
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ing  and  the  public  progress,  if  not  in  the  traditions  of 
the  elders. 

This,  and  this  only,  saves  old  systems  from  violent 
demolition.  Were  the  State  of  Connecticut  at  this 
moment  to  attempt  to  put  in  force  such  of  the  blue- 
laws  as  are  technically  unrepealed,  she  would  be  met 
by  the  open  rebellion  of  her  highest  ofllicer ;  and  the 
chief-justice  who  should  attempt  to  fine  a  bishop  for 
kissing  his  wife  on  Sunday  might  shake  hands  cor- 
dially with  the  chief-justice  who  once  ruled  that  a 
man  might  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick  no  bigger  than 
his  thumb! 

The  laws  which  relate  to  woman  are  based,  for  the 
most  part,  on  a  very  old  and  a  very  Oriental  estimate 
of  her  nature,  her  powers,  and  her  divinely  ordained 
position.  We  shall  see  this,  if  we  follow  the  course 
of  legal  enactments  or  religious  prohibitions  from  the 
beginning.  When  the  subject  of  Woman's  Civil 
Bights  first  came  to  be  considered,  it  was  customary 
to  quote  from  the  scholars  one  of  the  sayings  of 
Vishnu  Sarma:  ^  Every  book  of  knowledge  which  is 
known  to  Oosana  or  to  Vreehaspatee  is  by  nature  im- 
planted in  the  understandings  of  women.'' 

Nobody  asked  what  sort  of  knowledge  was  known 
to  these  two  deities;  but  most  readers  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  divine :  and  ordinary  people  asked 
why,  if  society  began  with  this  reverent  faith,  we  had 
nothing  better  now  than  the  practical  scepticism  of 
priest  and  lawyer.  When  the  names  of  these  two 
deities  were  translated  into  Venus  and  Mercury  (that 
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is,  into  love  and  cunning)^  the  announcement  seemed 
more  in  keeping  with  the  subsequent  revelations  of 
Vishnu  Sarma:  — 

*^  Women,  at  all  times,"  he  sajs,  '*  have  been  inconstant, 
even  among  the  Celestials.** 

^  Woman's  virtue  is  founded  upon  a  modest  countenance, 
precise  behavior,  rectitude,  and  a  deficiency  of  euiion" 

^  In  in&ncy,  the  father  should  guard  her ;  in  youth,  her 
husband ;  in  old  age,  her  children :  for  at  no  time  is  a  woman 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  liberty/* 

*^  Infidelity,  violence,  deceit,  envy,  extreme  avarice,  a  total 
want  of  good  qualities,  with  impurity,  are  the  innate  fimlts 
of  womankind." 

These  extracts  will  throw  some  light,  perhaps, 
upon  the  knowledge  of  Oosana  and  Vreehaspatee, 
and  will  save  modern  Women  from  any  very  strong 
desire  to  restore  the  **  good  old  rule.*'  After  such  a 
commentary  on  this  seeming  compliment,  we  shall 
not  think  it  strange,  that,  in  a  country  where  dialect 
is  the  exponent  of  condition,  the  most  ancient  drama 
represents  the  Hindoo  wife  as  addressing  her  lord 
and  master  in  the  dialect  of  a  slave. 

^  It  is  proper,"  says  an  ancient  Hindoo  scripture, 
^  for  every  woman,  after  her  husband's  death,  to  bum 
herself  in  the  fire  with  his  corpse."  I  quote  this  say- 
ing here  only  to  advert  to  the  power  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  has  been  strong  enough  for  ages  to 
compel  this  sacrifice.  But  for  it,  many  a  woman, 
who  had  been  burnt  during  her  whole  conjugal  life  in 
the  fires  of  tyranny,  self-will,  and  arrogant  dominion, 
might  have  hailed  with  joy  the  hour  of  her  release. 
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Under  it,  such  a  woman  went  calmly  to  the  new 
martyrdom. 

An  ancient  Chinese  writer  tells  us,  that  the  newly 
married  woman  should  be  but  an  echo  in  the  house. 
Her  husband  may  strike  her,  starve  her,  nay,  even  lei 
her  out  I  Such  was  the  spirit  of  most  Oriental  cus- 
tom and  law.  It  has  crossed  the  Ural ;  so  that  Kohl, 
the  German  traveller,  tells  us  that  a  Turk  blushes 
and  apologizes  when  he  mentions  his  wife,  as  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  needless  impertinence.  The 
same  thing  is  reported  of  one  of  the  Sclavic  tribes, 
among  whom  it  may  have  been  borrowed  from  their 
Ottoman  conquerors. 

In  the  ^  London  Quarterly  **  for  October,  1860,  we 
are  told  that  the  convent  of  Nuestra  Senhora  da 
Ajuda  in  Rio  was  long  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
locking  up  ladies  whose  husbands  were  on  their 
travels.  This  has  been  forbidden  by  the  present 
emperor. 

There  were,  however,  singular  exceptions  to  the 
prevailing  estimate.  In  the  Island  of  Ccelebes, 
where  the  government  is  republican  in  form,  the 
president,  and  four  out  of  six  councillors,  are  not  uii- 
frequently  women.  In  the  diary  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  we  are  told,  that  among  the  Garrows,  a 
populous  and  independent  clan  in  the  hill  country  in 
the  north-east  of  India,  all  property  and  authority 
descend  in  the  female  line.  On  the  death  of  the 
mother,  the  bulk  of  the  possessions  goes  to  the  favor- 
ite daughter,  $o  designated,  without  regard  to  prime- 
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geniture  in  her  lifetime.  The  widower  has  a  stipend 
settled  on  him  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  a  moder- 
ate portion  is  given  to  each  daughter.  The  sons  are 
expected  to  support  themselves.  A  woman,  called 
Muhar,  is  the  chief  of  each  clan.  Her  husband  is 
called  Muharree,  and  has  a  representative  authority, 
but  no  right  to  her  property.  Should  he  incline  to 
squander  it,  the  clan  will  interfere  in  her  behalf. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fought  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  in  1803,  against  the  Mahrattas,  a  woman,  the 
Begum  of  Lumroom,  belonging  to  the  military  tribe 
of  Nairs,  fought  against  him  at  the  head  of  her  cav- 
alry. In  this  tribe  the  succession  follows,  according 
to  the  duke's  report,  the  female  line.  This  was  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  south  of  Bombay,  and  in  what 
we  should  call  the  south-western  part  of  the  Deccan. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  in  orthography,  and  the 
statement  about  the  north-east,  I  think  these  stories 
may  refer  to  the  same  clan.  An  orthography  so  vari- 
ously rendered  as  the  East  Indian  is  a  blind  guide. 

Quite  evident  is  it  that  the  proverbs  of  more 
western  and  later-born  nations  grew  out  of  the  esti- 
mate of  Vishnu  Sarma  and  his  compeers.  Look  at 
them :  — 


"  A  rich  man  is  never  ugly  in  the  eyes  of  a  girl." 
**  A  beautiful  woman,  smiling,  tells  of  a  purse  gaping." 
**  Every  woman  would  rather  be  handsome  than  good." 
'^  A  house  full  of  daughters  is  a  cellar  full  of  sour  beer." 
'<  Three  daughters  and  the  mother  are  four  devils  for  the 
father." 
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*•  A  mao  of  straw  is  worth  a  "woman  of  gold.** 

"  A  rich  wife  is  a  source  of  quarrel." 

**  'Tis  a  poor  roost  where  th^  lien  crows." 

*'  A  happy  couple  is  a  husband  deaf  and  a  wife  blind.** 

It  is  quite  evident,  I  think,  that  men  made  these 
proverbs;  and  somewhat  mortifying,  not  to  toomen 
Ofdy^  but  to  our  common  humanity,  that  they  should 
have  the  run  of  society  and  the  newspapers,  in  an 
age  which  has  given  birth  to  Florence  Nightingale, 
Mary  Patton,  and  Dorothea  Dix, —  women  who  have 
been  born  only  to  remind  us  that  their  counterparts 
appeared  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  Boileau  and  Churchill, 
turn  these  slanderous  proverbs  into  verse,  if  not 
into  poetry;  and,  in  examining  the  laws  of  more 
modern  times,  we  shall  constantly  trace  the  effect  of 
the  old  Oriental  estimate.  In  all  such  examinations, 
we  have  four  points  to  consider :  — 

1st,  That  estimate  of  woman  on  which  her  civil 
position  is  founded,  and  those  rights  of  property 
which  are  granted  or  refused  to  her  accordingly. 

2d,  Such  laws  as  relate  to  marriage  and  divorce. 

3d,  Such  laws  or  customs  as  keep  woman  out  of 
office,  off  the  jury,  and  Defuse  her  all  authorized  legit- 
imate interference  in  public  affairs. 

4th,  Her  right  of  suffrage. 

Of  these  points,  the  discussion  of  such  laws  as  re« 
late  to  marriage  and  divorce  is  alone  to  be  restricted 
by   any  considerations  of  prudence.      It  has  never 

med  to  roe  a  wise  thing  to  open  needlessly  this 
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discussion ;  and  the  opening  of  it  by  women  is  need- 
less, while  they  are  in  no  position  to  discuss  it  equally 
with  men.  In  the  marriage  relation,  whatever  is  the 
certain  loss  and  misery  of  one  sex  is  also  the  certain 
loss  and  misery  of  the  other.  Whatever  inequality  and 
injustice  appertains  to  it  will  be  best  removed  when 
the  two  sexes  can  consider  it  together,  like  two  equal 
and  competent  powers.*  I  shalT  advert  to  the  laws 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  only  to  point  out  mistakes 
or  bad  results  not  generally  perceived,  and  make  no 
attempt  to  treat  them  at  length. 

When  we  consider  what  sort  of  public  opinion  has 
educated  woman,  what  estimate  has  lain  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  laws  passed  concerning  her,  it  does  jiot 
seem  strange,  that,  after  living  for  ages  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, she  should  somewhat  approximate  to  this  esti- 
mate ;  so  that  we  say  with  pain  of  the  mass  of  women, 
that  iJiey  tJiemsdves  need  a  change  quite  as  much  as 
their  circumstances.  It  is  common,  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  to  dwell  on  the  position  of  woman  under 
the  Roman  law;  but  very  little  is  gained  by  it  We 
can  see  by  the  literature  of  the  nation  what  estimate 
was  put  upon  woman,  and  what  share  she  took  in  the 
degradation  of  society ;  but  how  far  this  was  the  con- 
sequence of  bad  law,  what  changes  were  wrought  from 
the  time  of  Justinian,  not  merely  in  law,  but  in  moral 
soundness  under  the  law,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  in  a 
country  which  had  neither  printing-presses  nor  news- 

*  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  here  as  objecting  to  any  tein> 
perate  and  earnest  attempt  by  men  or  women  to  amemd  law. 
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papers.  We  have  only  the  judgment  of  a  few  men, 
themselves  law-makers,  to  rely  upon ;  and  their  opin- 
ions had  a  very  limited  circulation  in  their  lifctimei  and 
could  not  be  tested  by  any  cotemporaneous  verdict 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  listen  to  testimony  when  no  com- 
petent witnesses  appear  on  the  ^  other  side."  Womea, 
however,  ought  always  to  remember  to  whom  they 
owe  the  changes  made  in  Justinian's  time.  The  life 
of  Theodora  is  yet  to  be  written.  The  scandalous 
anecdotes  of  a  secret  history  must  some  day  be  bal- 
anced by  the  public  testimony  of  Procopius,  and  some 
good  be  told  of  the  woman  whose  first  thought,  when 
raised  to  empire,  was  for  the  companions  of  her  pre 
vious  infamy,  and  whose  influence  over  her  husband 
never  faltered,  and  is  visible  in  every  modification  of 
the  laws  relating  to  her  sex.  If  we  could  realize  the 
corruptness  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  we  should 
not  wonder  at  the  emperor  who  chose  his  wife  from 
the  streets ;  and  the  fact  itself  tells  a  story  which  be 
who  Aeecb  need  not  misunderstand.* 


•  It  via  tMilj  b«  ctt^ttmn^  tlMft  I  do  Mi  IM  eompiCnC  to  tvMt  tlM 
gmt  §nhj9ti  of  Btmin  IcftaUtkNi  for  woomd,  ia  iJm  Dobl«  tad  tztcndtd 
■Mancr  wliidi  It  at  oooa,  as  it  latnn  to  bm,  aoecManr  aad  poMibU.  PcHups 
I  •ball  aovOT  bicoii  to. 

It  tecmi  to  HM  pvpptr,  bowarcr,  that  I  aboald  ladicatt  my  diiMtis^Mrtioa 
frith  €xbtinf  anthodi  la  tha  citarttl.  BMaacr,  aad  drop  a  few  hiott,  «•  I  do  hi 
tht  taxt,  at  la  tht  dttkaltica  la  tht  way. 

Ronaa  topakhral  istcriptioBt,  of  tho  «ra  gtatrally  cootidtrtd  th«  OMtt 
ttetatioat,  boar  witam  fai  tho  fbllotC  aMaatr  to  tho  txktcnco  of  cbattity  aad 
virtaa.  A  otpakbral  iatcriptioa,  it  wmy  bo  affvtd,  it  a  |ioor  wl^ 
to  Ibett.  I  voald  t^gfoot  la  rrpir,  that  a  aatioa  ccattt  to  caimiaiorala 
lllo  rifftao  which  hat  etattd  to  exIic,  or  whieb  it  hat,  throofh  a  gtatral  da% 
pravitjr  of  aMaatni  atattd  to  rttpoci. 

18 
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The  laws  which  most  directly  affect  us  here  in 
America  are  the  laws  of  France  and  England:  the 
laws  of  France,  because  they  modify  the  code  of 
Canada,  Florida,  and  Louisiana;  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, because  in  her  common  law,  recognized  all  over 
the  country  by  all  the  States,  we  find  the  basis  of  all 
that  is  objectionable  in  our  legislation. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  estimate  on  which  j 

the  French  law  is  based,  and  then  its  property-laws. 
Civil  position  and  the  right  of  franchise  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  few  words  tiie  world  over.  "  There  is 
one  thing  which  is  not  French,''  said  Bonaparte,  as  he 
closed  a  cabinet  council,  while  preparing  his  famous 
Code;  ''and  that  is,  a  woman  who  can  do  as  she 
pleases." 

The  estimate  of  woman  in  France  is  of  a  double 
character. 

It  is  loWj  because  marriage  among  the  upper  classes 
is,  at  the  best,  only  a  well-made  bargain. 

It  is  highj  because  women  have  been  encouraged  to 
enter  trade,  both  by  law,  which  protects  them  in  their 
capacity  as  merchants,  and  by  the  militar}'  character 
of  the  nation,  which  prevents  men  from  entering  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  loWj  because  throughout  the  provinces  there 
are  remnants  of  old  feudal  custom,  which  keep  her 
in  the  position  of  a  slave.  The  peasant's  wife  rarely 
sits  at  table:  she  crouches  in  the  chimney-corner, 
eating  from  the  stew-pan;  while  her  husband  sits 
at  the  table  in  state  before  his  porringer.     Yet,  in 
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another  reflpect,  this  very  woman  helps  to  raise  the 
estimate  of  her  sex ;  for  she  works  with  her  husband 
in  the  field,  while  a  wealthier  wife  is  often  only  a 
burden.  Like  him,  she  is  exposed  to  all  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  Pregnancy  does  not  save  her  firom 
the  plough  or  the  vintage.  While  her  husband  rests 
at  noon,  she  must  nurse  her  babe  or  prepare  his  iriteL 

In  most  countries,  it  is  desirable  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  women  away  from  love,  and  give  them 
some  healthier  occupation.  In  France,  it  would  be 
well  to  stimulate  the  affections,  because  oovetous- 
ness,  a  desire  of  worldly  position,  or  splendid  wealth, 
in  the  main  motive  to  a  marriage.  With  us,  love 
constitutes  the  whole  life  of  many  a  woman;  while 
it  may  be  only  an  episode  in  that  of  her  husband. 

In  France,  even  woman  seldom  loves,  but  marries 
to  establish  herself  in  life.  It  is  against  this  greed 
tha^  she  needs  to  be  cautioned,  noi  against  that 
emotion  and  sentiment  which  God  meant  should  be 
both  a  safeguard  and  a  blessing.  Love  must  rescue 
woman  firom  vanity,  self-indulgence,  and  empty  show. 
Only  through  its  divine  power  will  she  come  to  per- 
ceive the  true  nature  of  that  shameful  bargain,  by 
which  she  surrenders  what  is  most  precious  to  ap- 
pease the  thirst  of  society.  If  we  would  save  and 
serve  humanity  Aere,  we  must  let  natural  suscepti- 
bilities have  their  full  play. 

At  the  same  time,  the  business  freedom  which 
women  enjoy  in  France  has  led  many  women  to 
reflect  thoroughly  and  act  vigorously.    The  reading 
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world  is  deluged  with  books  relating  to  woman,— 
her  education,  her  labor,  and  her  civil  rights.  Out 
of  this  condition  of  things  spring  a  class  who  long 
to  share  the  sorrow  and  responsibility  as  well  as 
the  joy  of  liberty.  They  will  not  accept  the  tender- 
ness and  pity  of  such  men  as  Michelet,  who  veil 
a  pVofound  sensualism  with  the  graces  of  an  affected 
sentimentality.  Sometimes,  like  George  Sand,  these 
women  break  loose  from  social  ties,  test  the  world 
for  themselves,  and,  when  they  have  squeezed  the 
orange  which  looked  so  tempting,  show  to  others 
the  empty,  bitter  rind,  and  return  gladly  to  the  daily 
bread  of  Divine  Ordinance.  Once,  in  Rosa  Bonheur, 
fresh  and  wise,  energetic  and  vigorous,  the  French 
woman  has  challenged  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  With  no  womanish  weaknesses,  frank,  loyal, 
and  endowed  with  a  serious  and  reflective  nature, 
this  artist  has  asked  no  leave  to  be  of  church  or 
society.  *'  I  have  no  patience,"  she  once  said,  ^,  with 
women  who  ask  permission  to  think.  Let  women 
establish  their  claims  by  great  and  good  works,  and 
not  by  conventions."  She  took  the  whole  world  in 
her  two  brave  woman's  hands,  found  her  inheri- 
tance, and  resolved  to  enjoy  it 

It  is  in  France,  too,  that  Clara  Demars  thinks 
out  all  the  psychological  relations  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, and  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill,  by 
saying  that  "truth  will  never  reign  over  the  world, 
nor  between  the  sexes,  until,  by  being  set  free, 
woman  loses  all  temptation  to  dissimulate." 
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TherCi  too,  Flora  Tristan  provokes  a  smile  by 
echoing  in  prose  the  rhythmic  platitudes  of  Mr. 
Ck)ventry  Patmore,  and  claiming,  not  eqtialitiff  bat 
sovereignty  and  autocracy,  for  woman. 

There  Pauline  Roland  boldly  claims  that  marriage 
shall  never  be  tolerated,  till  man  as  well  as  woman 
is  compelled  to  keep  the  law  of  chastity. 

There  Madame  Moniot  claims  her  civil  rights  from 
the  lecturer's  desk ;  and  Ddsirde  Gay,  interesting  her- 
self practically  in  the  question  of  woman's  labor,  rules 
the  women  of  the  national  workshops. 

When  both  sides  of  this  picture  are  studied ;  when 
we  look  back,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Madame  B^camier,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Madame 
Roland,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Marie  de  Lamou- 
rous,  —  it  is  not  strange  that  the  fanciful  protector- 
ship of  such  men  as  Michelet  should  be  balanced  by 
a  claim,  made  not  only  by  Talleyrand,  but  Condoroet, 
for  woman's  full  equality  as  a  laborer  and  a  citi- 
len.  And  this  varying  and  inconsistent  estimate  of 
woman,  made  evident  in  the  social,  industrial,  and 
literary  spheres  of  France,  is  strangely  sustained  by 
her  legal  enactments.  The  ^  Code  Napoldon "  is 
founded  on  the  Roman,  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
English  common  law,  so  fiiur  as  it  concerns  woman : 
but  beside  this  law,  which  is  called,  in  reference  to 
married  women,  the  doial^  there  is  another,  called  ih^ 
eommuncd ;  and,  before  marriage,  parties  may  chooae 
between  these  two.  That  contract  once  signed,  they 
must  abide  by  their  choice  ever  after.     If  the  dotal 
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law  is  founded  on  Roman  law  and  usage,  and  so 
came  naturally  enough  to  prevail  in  Southern  France 
until  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  so  the  communal 
law  prevailed  at  the  North,  and  is  founded  on  the 
German  habits  and  laws,  beneath  which  always  lay 
the  idea,  that,  if  not  technically  a  laborer,  the  wife, 
by  care  and  industry,  —  the  thrift  of  the  housewife, 
—  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  property. 

It  is  very  singular  that  all  the  nations  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  have 
rejected  the  dotal  or  Roman  law.  The  objection  to 
it  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  fact,  that  it  per- 
mits the  wife's  property  to  be  settled  soldy  on  her- 
self, and  to  be  so  secured  against  her  husband's 
debts.  In  the  community  of  estates,  the  property 
of  each  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  either.  It  was  on 
this  account,  probably,  that,  while  the  "  Code  Napo- 
leon" elucidated  and  defined  the  dotal  system,  it 
expressly  provided  for  the  right  of  choice  in  the 
parties,  and  declared,  that,  if  no  choice  were  made, 
they  should  be  supposed  to  be  living  under  the 
German  or  communal  law. 

The  Dutch  law  is  essentially  the  same.  When  the 
''  Code  Napolton "  came  into  force,  there  were  not 
wanting  French  legislators  to  say,  that  woman  was 
now  hettex  protected  than  ever  before.  But  this  legal 
protection  is  of  a  kind  due  only  to  minors  and  luna- 
tics. This  law,  like  our  own,  suspects,  not  only  the 
intelligence  of  woman,  but  her  integrity;  and  aims 
not  to  protect  Aer,  but  man^  against  her  weakness  or 
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fraud.  In  marriage,  the  husband  administers  for  both, 
not  only  the  common  property,  but  her  personal  pos- 
sessions. That  is  to  say,  by  pretending  to  protect  ii^ 
the  law  takes  away  from  woman  her  personal  prop* 
erty.  It  often  happens,  that  a  woman  who  has 
brought  her  husband  a  large  property  is  compelled  to 
shift  in  narrow  ways,  like  a  beggar  or  a  miser,  on 
account  of  his  parsimony  or  personal  ill*will. 

The  wife  cannot  give  away  the  smallest  article,  not 
even  such  as  have  been  gifts  to  her :  and  the  934th 
article  of  the  ^  Code  Napoldon "  declares,  *^  that  the 
wife  may  not  accept  a  gift  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband ;  or,  if  he  should  refuse,  without  the  appro- 
bation of  a  magistrate."  She  cannot  pledge  their 
common  property,  even  though  it  were  to  set  her  hus- 
band free  when  imprisoned  for  debt ;  nor,  in  the  event 
of  his  absence,  to  secure  necessaries  for  his  children, 
without  the  same  magbterial  authority.  Commonly, 
this  authority  would  be  readily  obtained ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  many  cases  might  arise,  when,  from  defeated 
purposes,  personal  enmity,  or  the  influence  of  the 
husband  against  her,  it  would  be  all  but  impossible. 

Even  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  French  legislators  tell 
us,  the  rights  of  the  wife  are  protected.  But  this 
very  protection  b  insulting;  for  it  treats  the  wife  as 
if  she  must  of  necessity  be  either  an  inert  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  or  a  dupe,  whose  weak- 
ness he  might  readily  abuse.  Through  such  protec- 
tion, the  dishonest  merchant  finds  it  easy  to  defraud 
his  creditors. 
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Now,  this  "  Ckxle  Napoleon "  says  that  "  the  hus- 
band owes  protection  to  his  wife ;  and  the  wife,  on 
her  side,  owes  obedience  to  her  husband:"  but  it 
goes  on  to  secure  the  obedience  by  giving  an  unlim- 
ited right  to  the  person  of  the  wife,  without  in  any 
way  providing  the  promised  protection. 

"The  wife  must  live  with  her  husband,  and  follow  him 
wherever  he  sees  fit  to  go.  As  for  him,  he  must  receive  her, 
and  furnish  her  with  necessaries  according  to  her  wealth  and 
rank." 

Now,  this  clause  actually  constrains  no  one  but  the 
wife;  for  what  would  be  the  condition  of  a  woman 
who  followed  her  husband  against  his  will,  and  re- 
mained under  his  roof  when  he  was  determined  that 
she  should  quit  it?  Under  such  circumstances,  his 
recognition  of  her  wealth  and  rank  would  be  very  apt 
to  fall  to  the  level  of  his  own  irritation.* 

The  French  code  will  interfere  to  protect  a  wife 
against  the  total  loss  of  her  property,  if  she  can 
prove  some  loss  already  experienced,  either  from  the 
improvidence  or  the  bad  conduct  of  her  husband; 
but  it  keeps  her  powerless  to  protect  herself  against 
that  first  loss.  Having  thus,  and  for  such  reasons, 
obtained  a  separate  jurisdiction  over  her  property, 
she  cannot  alienate,  mortgage,  or  acqnire  a  title  to 
new  property,  without  her  unworthy  husband's  con- 
sent in  person  or  on  paper.  The  guardianship  of  the 
children  is  left  to  the  survivor  of  the  marriage ;  but 
the  mother's  right  in  such  case  may  be  restrained  by 
the  father's  and  husband's  wilL     He  can  appoint  a 
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tnistee  to  be  associated  with  her.  As  a  business 
woman,  even  if  separated  in  estate,  the  wife  cannot 
make  or  dissolve  a  contract  without  the  consent  of 
her  husband. 

As  a  <'  public  merchant"  under  the  communal  8y»- 
tem,  —  that  is,  pledged  in  her  oum  name^  —  she  is  free 
from  this  restraint  As  a  citizen  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, she  in  that  case  supports,  conjointly  with  her  hus- 
band, all  State  charges.  She  is  taxed  as  much  as  he ; 
for  their  common  income  is  diminished  as  much  for 
one  as  for  the  other.  She  has  no  suffrage ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  is  not  liable  for  military  service.  She 
has  no  rights ;  a  state  of  things,  which,  if  it  be  excusap 
ble  when  she  is  absorbed  into  her  husband's  person- 
ality, is  only  absurd  when  she  fulfils  all  the  functions 
of  a  citizen.  Well  may  Legouv^  exclaim,  ^  that,  if  the 
household  be  woman's  own  sphere,  she  ought  to  be 
queen  in  it ;  and  her  own  faculties  should  secure  her 
this  supremacy.  Her  opponents  should  be  forced,  on 
their  own  principles,  to  emancipate  her  as  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother."  The  woman  who  owns  an  estate 
is,  under  this  law,  sole  mistress  of  it  She  signs  the 
leases  and  makes  the  bargains.  She  pays  the  State 
tax,  an  additional  rate  to  her  own  department,  a  town 
tax,  and  a  tax  on  roads.  It  is  with  her  that  the  local 
or  general  government  treat,  if  they  cut  through  her 
estate  for  public  ends.  Against  them,  if  wronged,  she 
herself  carries  suit  By  her  influence  as  a  proprietor, 
she  controls  many  votes ;  yet  she  is  not  permitted  to 
cast  one.     She  cannot  cUrecUy  control  the  position  of 
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the  very  representative  who  imposes  her  taxes.  She 
is  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  all  the  higher 
officers,  who  decide  such  questions  as  affect  the  value 
of  her  estate.  As  citizen,  therefore,  under  the  com- 
munal law,  her  position  is  uncertain  and  contradic- 
tory. 

So  much  for  the  estimate  of  woman  in  France; 
and  so  much  for  the  rights  of  properly,  of  marriage, 
and  of  suiirage,  founded  upon  that  estimate.  What 
is  her  civU  position?  what  office  or  employment  is 
open  to  her?  Women  are  better  off  in  France,  it  is 
again  said,  than  ever  before.  As  merchants,  fair 
chances,  barred  by  some  contradictions  and  anoma- 
lies, await  them ;  but  whoever  ponders  their  condition 
cannot  fail  to  see,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  law  is  merely  the  vigilance  of  a 
police  officer,  which  protects  the  criminal,  not  for  her 
oum  sake,  but  for  that  of  society,  which  her  very  ex- 
istence is  supposed  to  endanger. 

The  most  desirable  amelioration  of  her  lot  will 
be  secured  by  the  admission  of  her  free  personality. 
When  society  strikes  out  from  the  statute-book  all 
distinctions  of  sex,  and  admits  that  she  is  a  person 
capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for  herself,  she  will 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  civilization. 

In  France,  we  are  told,  women  sometimes  fill  pub- 
lic functions.  They  may  be  postmistresses,  and  in- 
spectors of  schools;  or  they  may  take  charge  of  the 
bureaus  of  wood  or  tobacco.  They  may  also  be 
inspectors  of  public  asylums,  —  a  right  and  a  duty 
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of  very  great  importance.  As  a  public  functionary, 
woman  fills  few  and  inferior  posts ;  but  in  these  she 
exercises  and  possesses  all  the  rights  of  a  man,  with 
one  exception,  —  that  exception,  alas!  the  very  key- 
stone on  which  all  human  success  must  rest:  I  mean, 
the  right  of  pramoium.  Do  not  smile,  prompted  by 
an  unworthy  apprehension  of  my  meaning.  It  is  not 
because  women  are  more  greedy  or  more  ambitious 
than  men  that  I  call  the  right  to  promotion  the 
keystone  of  their  success.  Only  small  and  narrow 
natures  can  be  content  in  a  treadmill  If  constant 
motion  will  not  carry  her  over  the  top  of  the  wheel, 
instinct  prompts  the  reasoning  creature  to  abate  her 
efforts.  No  man  of  his  own  free  will  turns  into  a 
road  which  abuts  upon  a  stone  wall  The  State 
turnpike  is  better,  where  the  wayfarer  may  die  by 
a  sunstroke,  or  perish  of  a  frost ;  where  endless  miles 
stretch  over  uncultivated  wastes:  better;  for  here,  at 
least,  the  way  is  open,  the  sky  overhead. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  -English  common 
law,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  turn  from  the  ^  Code 
Napoldon"  to  the  law  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  two  forms  of  French  law  still  shows  itself. 
I  do  not  consider  the  laws  of  Canftda,  because  they 
are  complicated,  not  only  by  the  English  conmion 
law,  but  by  Canadian  statutes,  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  our  own  recent  enactments,  and  by  corioos 
archsological  remains  of  feudal  law,  —  laws  which 
would  sound  like  the  decrees  of  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
were  1  to  tax  your  soberness  by  setting  them  before 
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you.     They  are,  let  us  be  thankful,  of  small  practical 
importance,  as  is  the  great  body  of  all  law.* 

In  Louisiana,  according  to  the  civil  code  of  1824, 
the  partnership  of  gains  arising  during  coverture 
exists  by  law  in  every  marriage,  without  express 
stipulation  to  the  contrary.  But  the  parties  may 
regulate  their  married  obligations  as  they  please, 
provided  they  do  nothing  immoral.  The  wife^s  prop- 
erty is  ^^  dotal."  What  she  brings^  her  paraphernalia, 
is  "  extra-dotaL"  The  dowry  belongs  to  the  husband 
during  marriage;  and  he  has  the  administration  of 
the  partnership,  and  may  alienate  his  revenue,  with- 
out his  wife's  consent:  but  he  cannot  convey  the 
common  estate.  If,  before  marriage,  he  should  stipu- 
late that  there  should  be  no  partnership,  his  wife 
preserves  the  entire  control  of  her  own  property. 
Her  heirs  take  her  separate  estate;  even  money  re- 
ceived by  her  husband  on  her  account  If  there  be 
no  agreement  as  to  the  expenses,  the  wife  contributes 
one-half  of  her  income.  Her  landed  estate,  whether 
dotal  or  not,  is  not  affected  by  his  debts.  She  is  a 
privileged  creditor,  and  has  the  first  mortgage  on 
his  property. 

If  the  parties  have  agreed  to  the  ^  partnership  of 
gains,"  the  common  property  is  liable  for  the  debts 


*  The  grent  body  of  all  law  is  of  small  practical  importance,  because^  in 
spite  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  and  the  lon|^  faces  of  many  bearded 
philosophers,  the  majority  of  mankind  not  only  obey  the  law,  but  transccii'l 
it, — do  better  than  it  requires.  It  is  only  the  few  who  transgress;  and  thii« 
many  absurdities  are  never  or  very  rarely  dragged  into  the  light  of  a 
**  decision.*' 
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of  either.  On  the  death  of  either  party,  one-half  of 
the  property  goes  to  the  survivor;  the  other,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  dead  partner. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  law  seems  a  loose 
mixture  of  the  Roman  or  dotal  system  with '  the 
German  conmianal  law,  based  on  the  partnership 
of  gains;  but  the  common  law  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  partnership  exists,  where  there  is  no  express 
stipulation  to  the  contrary.  As  a  public  trader,  the 
wife  may  bind  herself  in  whatever  relates  to  her 
business,  without  her  husband's  consent,  —  may  even 
make  a  will ;  and  reference  is  made  to  the  ^  Code 
Napoleon,**  in  the  same  way,  to  all  appearance,  that 
we  refer  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

The  estimate  of  woman  upon  which  the  ^  Code 
Napoldon  **  is  founded  has  the  same  effect  upon  her 
earnings  as  the  English  common  law.  As,  in  mar- 
riage, the  policy  has  been  to  keep  her  subordinate  and 
inferior;  to  give  her  no  privileges  which  should  lead 
to  independence :  so,  in  business,  the  effect  of*  the 
law  is  to  keep  the  price  of  her  work  down,  and 
give  her  as  few  escapes  from  household  drudgery 
as  may  be;  to  offer  her,  in  fact,  no  iempiaiion  to 
escape. 

As  polishers,  bumbhers,  and  copper*workers ;  as 
glove-makers,  enamellers,  and  wire-drawers;  as  flax- 
beaters  and  soakers ;  as  spinners,  gauxe-workers,  and 
winders;  as  basket-makers,  and  temperers  of  steel; 
as  knife-handlers,  embroiderers,  and  wheel-turners ;  as 
velvet-makers,  cockle-gatherers,  and  ivory-workers ;  as 
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packets,  knitters,  satin-makers,  and  folders ;  as  picture- 
colorers,  and  workers  in  wood ;  as  casters,  weigliers, 
and  varnishers;  as  shoe-makers,  strap-makers,  lace- 
makers,  and  cocoon-winders,  —  the  French  employ 
many  women ;  'loid  iHb  esti^^  orTne  law  is  prac- 
tically indicated|>  tbfMC^«a3  .welljuMb^^bere,  in  the  price 
of  the  labor  done»  4^)  *      «•      •    ."•'''  ^ 

The  highest  ^9^^i^%sSkcd  uponHrby  list  are  those 
paid'^to  the  workers  in  a  porcelain  factory,  who  le-  I 

Spiy^^ona  jGrav  ainijfifty  «ntfiiie^»ii'«a)^i'Wr  ii&c^  I 

a  lyt Jgfii^fJtQUI ;  that  is,  firom^  twenty  to  tHrentjf^lmi 
oenlppoPt^r  fisom  four  to  five  oents  a  Say.  '  ^'  ''*^* 
.  T^ei  £act  tha;(»tiiefpoorlace*mricero»'wfao  lose'^tliritr 
ey^»gbt  and  tbo»ijiii»i  bending* <>¥ar!hdr  MbMD^ 
arOr  pai4rjttte.  «ini6!.  utfiy^tas  ihe.  Mtering^  gtf)^  ^ifftdh 
pi^  jjiiy|a]uco;dFl«9l  QM^MlAeaebi^hovW  Mtf  fiMR^ 
the  price  qf^^jgrnJ^kt^^^sOfipm^^  *MI» 

"^ J^^.|t^fMM»  Mondes^WMW  4»ei«g«P»fily  «t>ttf 
t^r^tj^tP  i^ypSi^i^fiy^  cenl»ijBMMUfr^^<^'^ 


.■^'     '  •  vv:  /. 


V'^,:*''^^^    >fift  »'<•:«?!*♦  ^^  ^^"iW  ^«^^  *<^**-  *** 
♦.  '^   «^^  ^'•♦f^M'.'^M'.  flat  timgi  i#?^*** 


rV&- 


''ffl    FJttfiUSlR   f'^VMON   LA^  il*f* 


ff. 
INK  UOM^H  C.4M^*M.>-" 

j|«d  livtir  .»/t.>.«    *  •     ««t!  «f-  .   *.i,   J  '/tbh 

rv-  ^♦•^T  aai*         .  rHwrtf^  f,.  *>r  «ii  'Jwr  iMm^iii'^ 

\k  ^^t  #f^  iW  •*  -    •      '"^^  V  W*  .  ^ 
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made  for  the  most  part  by  unread  and  anonymous 
writers. 

In  the  "  Lawe's  Resolution  of  Woman's  Rights," 
published  in  the  year  1632,  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  law :  — 

'*  The  next  thing  that  I  will  show  you/'  says  the  author, 
"is  this  particularity  of  law.  In  this  consolidation  which  we 
call  wedlock  is  a  locking  together.  It  is  true,  that  man  and 
wife  are  one  person ;  but  understand  in  what  manner.  When 
a  small  brooke  or  little  river  incorporateth  with  Rhodanus, 
Humber,  or  the  Thames,  the  poore  rivulet  looseth  her  name ; 
it  is  carried  and  recarried  with  the  new  associate ;  it  beareth 
no  sway ;  it  possesseth  nothing  during  coverture.  A  woman, 
as  soon  as  she  is  married,  is  called  covert ;  in  Latine,  nupta^ 
—  that  is, '  veiled ; '  as  it  were,  clouded  and  overshadowed : 
she  hath  lost  her  streame.  I  may  more  truly,  farre  away, 
say  to  a  married  woman.  Her  new  self  is  her  superior ;  her 
companion,  her  master." 

Still  farther :  ^  Eve,  because  she  had  helped  to  seduce  her 
hushand,  had  inflicted  upon  her  a  special  bane.  See  here  the 
reason  of  that  which  I  touched  before,  —  that  women  have 
no  voice  in  Parliament  They  make  no  laws,  they  consent 
to  none,  they  abrogate  none.  All  of  tliem  are  understood 
either  married  or  to  bee  married,  and  their  desires  are  to 
their  husbands.  I  know  no  remedy,  though  some  women  can 
shift  it  well  enough.  The  common  lawe  here  shaketh  hand 
with  divinitye." 

In  this  plain  statement  of  the  old  black-letter  book 
lies  the  root  of  the  evil  with  which  we  contend :  "  All 
of  them  are  married  or  to  bee  married,  and  their 
desires  are  to  their  husbands."  Woman,  single,  wid- 
owed, or   pursuing  an  independent   vocation,  never 
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seems  to  Imvc  entcnriJ  the  head  of  the  law,  as  a  pos- 
sible monster  worth  providing  for.  The  world  of 
that  day  believed  in  the  aea-serpenij  but  not  in  her. 
This  book,  ^^  The  Lawe's  Resolution  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman/'  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  drst  brought  under 
our  notice  by  Mrs.  Bodichon's  quotation,  in  her 
^  Brief  Summary  of  the  English  Law."  Then  a  few 
copies  found  their  way  to  this  couiriry,  and  into  the 
hands  of  curious  persons.  People  began  to  wonder 
who  wrote  the  quaint  old  book.  In  pleading  before 
our  own  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1858,  I  was 
myself  asked  by  the  committee  who  was  its  author; 
and  I  think  it  but  right  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
probable  name  of  this  early  friend  to  woman  and 
justice.  It  is  always  difficult  to  trace  an  anonymous 
book,  and,  this  time,  more  difficult  than  usual,  as  it 
was  probably  published  after  its  author's  death. 

Sir  John  Doderidge,  to  whom  my  attention  was  di- 
rected by  an  eminent  antiquarian,  was  an  able  lawyer, 
and  an  industrious  compiler  of  law-books  of  a  special 
kind.  He  was  from  Devonshire,  and  admitted  as  a 
barrister  in  1603.  He  was  successively  appointed 
Solicitor-General,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  and 
of  the  King's  Bench.  Among  the  works  known  to 
be  his,  yet  not  commonly  included  in  the  list  of  his 
works,  are  the  ^  Lawyer's  Light,"  published  in  1629; 
and  ^  The  Complete  Parson,"  with  the  laws  relating 
to  advowsons  and  livings,  in  1670,  —  books  of  the 
same  class,  character,  and  appearance  as  the  ^  Lawe's 
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As  he  died  in  1628, 1  was  at  first  inclined  to  suspect 
the  fairness  of  this  inference :  but  a  further  examina- 
tion showed  that  all  his  publications  were  jjoaihu' 
fnoua;  which  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  candor  of  their 
covert  satire.  A  few  particulars  of  his  life  and  stand- 
ing may  be  gained  from  the  new  Life  of  Lord  Bacon, 
where  Hepworth  Dixon  says  that  "the  Solicitor- 
Generalship,  vae;ihl  once  more,  is  given,  over  Francis 
Bacon's  head,  to  Sir  John  Doderidge,  Serjeant  of  the 
Coif."  In  1606,  when  Sir  Francis  Grawdy  dies, 
•*Coke  goes  up  to  the  bench;  and  Doderidge,  the 
Solicitor-Creneral,  ought,  by  the  custom  of  the  law, 
to  follow  Ck)ke,  leaving  the  post  of  Solicitor  void: 
but  Cecil  raises  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  his  obscure  Attor- 
ney of  the  Court  of  Wards,  over  both  Doderidge 
and  Bacon's  head,  to  the  high  place  of  Attorney- 
Greneral."  Since  that  day,  Bentham  and  Catharine 
Macaulay,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  have  made  the  same  complaint;  sustaining  it, 
however,  by  vigorous  argument  for  woman's  full 
emancipation,  and  a  demand  for  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. 

Let  us  look  at  this  English  law.  So  far  as  it 
affects  singU  women,  it  is  very  simple. 

A  single  woman  has  the  same  rights  of  property  as 
a  man ;  that  is,  she  may  get  and  keep,  or  dispose  of, 
whatever  she  can.  She  has  a  right,  like  man,  to  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  has  to  pay  the  same  taxes 
to  the  State. 

"  Duly  qualified,"  she  may  vote  on  parish  questions 
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and  for  parish  oflTiccrs ;  and  "  duly  qualified,"  in  Eng- 
land, ineuns  that  she  nhall  have  a  certain  amount  of 
|)ro|)criy,  and  so  a  vested  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  her  parish.  If  her  parents  die  without  a  will,  she 
shares  equally  with  her  brothers  in  the  division  of  the 
personal  property;  but  her  eldest  brotlier  and  his 
issue,  even  if  female,  will  take  the  real  estate  as  heirs- 
at^law.  If  she  be  an  only  child,  she  inherits  both 
personal  and  real,  and  becomes  immediately  that  most 
pitiable  of  creatures,  an  heiress. 

The  church  and  all  state  offices  are  closed  to  women* 
They  find  some  employment  in  rural  post-offices ;  but 
there  is  no  important  office  they  can  hold,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  of  sovereign.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  an  inconsistency ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  whose  speeches  are 
the  work  of  her  minister,  and  whose  actions  indicate 
the  average  conscience  of  a  cabinet  council,  we  shall 
find  her  legally  but  very  little  more  independent  than 
other  women  technically  classed  with  minors  and 
idiots. 

There  have  been  a  few  women  governors  of  pris- 
ons, overseers  of  the  poor,  and  parish  clerks;  bat 
public  opinion  still  eflfectually  bars  most  women  from 
seeking  or  accepting  office. 

The  office  of  Grand  Chamberlain  was  filled  by  two 
women  in  1822.  That  of  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  has  been  granted  to  a 
female ;  and,  in  a  certain  parish  of  Norfolk,  a  woman 
was  recently  appointed  parish  derk,  because,  in  a 
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population  of  six  hundred  souls,  no  man  could  be 
found  able  to  read  and  write! 

In  an  action  at  law,  it  has  been  determined  that  an 
unmarried  woman,  having  a  freehold,  might  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament  Mr.  Higginson  tells  us  that 
a  certain  Lady  Packington  returned  two.  1 

In  all  periods,  there  have  been  women  who  have 
held  exceptional  positions,  under  peculiar  influence  of 
wealth  or  rank  or  circumstances;  and  though  this 
bias  not  affected  the  position  of  other  women,  or  given 
them  any  moie  freedom,  yet  it  is  valuable  in  itself^ 
because  it  has  kept  the  paasibility  of  their  employment 
always  open,  and  acted  like  a  practical  protest  against  / 

the  law. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke  was  hereditary  Sheriff 
of  Westmoreland,  and  exercised  her  office.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Lady  Rous  did  the  same,  ^^  girt 
with  a  sword."  Henry  VIIL  once  granted  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  under  the  great  seal,  to  Lady  Anne 
Berkeley,  who  opened  it  at  Gloucester,  and  passed 
sentence  under  it 

Some  of  the  old  legal  writers  averred,  that  a  woman 
might  serve  in  almost  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
kingdom.  Lately  we  find  it  stated  that  a  woman  may 
be  elected  as  constable,  since  she  can  hire  a  man  to 
serve  for  her;  but  she  may  not  be  elected  overseer 
of  the  poor,  because,  in  this  case,  substitution,  if  not 
impossible,  would  be  difficult! 

What  were  the  peculiar  political  excitements  which 
enabled  Lady  Packington  to  return  two  members  of 
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Parliament,  we  are  not  told;  but  ii  is  quite  certain 
that  women  of  twenty-one,  duly  qualificrd,  cannot  and 
do  not  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  by  virtue  of 
that  decision.  In  rural  districts,  where  personal  influ- 
ence weighed  a  good  deal,  such  a  vote  might  be 
courteously  winked  at  A  woman  of  property  and 
standing,  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  in  this  manner,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  cast  her  annual  vote,  without 
rebuke  or  interruption;  but,  should  any  numlnv  o( 
women  act  on  this  precedent,  a  legal  restraint  would 
doubtless  be  laid. 

No  single  woman,  having  been  seduced,  has  any 
remedy  at  common  law ;  neither  has  her  mother  nor 
next  friend.  If  her  father  can  prove  service  rendered, 
he  may  sue  for  loss  of  service. 

In  what  "bosom  of  divinitye"  does  this  law  rest? 
Here  is  a  remedy  for  the  loss  of  a  few  hours,  but  no 
penalty  held  up  in  terrorenij  to  warn  man  that  he  may 
not  trifle  with  honor,  womanly  purity,  and  childish 
ignorance  or  innocence. 

In  the  eye  of  this  law,  female  chastity  is  only  valu- 
able for  the  work  it  can  do.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  English  common  law  stands  alone 
in  this  moral  deformity.  Under  the  French  law,  fe- 
male chastity  does  not  seem  of  any  worth,  even  in 
consideration  of  the  work  it  can  do.  In  honest  indig- 
nation, Legouv J  exclaims,  — 

**  Let  a  man,  who  has  seduced  a  child  of  fifteen  years  by  a 
procntM  of  marriiige,  be  brought  before  a  magittrate.  He  hat 
ander  the  law  a  right  to  tay,  *  There  it  my  signature,  it  w 
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trae ;  but  I  deny  it  A  debt  of  the  heart  is  void  before  the 
law/  " 

Thus  everywhere,  in  practice  and  theory,  in  society 
and  in  law,  for  rich  and  poor,  is  public  purity  aban- 
doned,  —  the  bridle  thrown  upon  the  neck  of  all  rest- 
ive and  depraved  natures. 

Manufacturers  seduce  their  work-people;  the  heads 
of  workshops  refuse  to  employ  girls  who  will  not  sell 
themselves,  soul  and  body,  to  them ;  masters  corrupt 
their  servants.  Out  of  5,083  lost  women  counted  by 
Duch&telet  at  Paris  in  1830,  there  were  285  dotnestic  jl 

servants  seduced,  and  afterwards  dismissed  by  their 
employers.  Commission-merchants,  officers,  students, 
deceive  the  poor  girls  from  the  province  or  the  coun- 
try, drag  them  to  Paris,  and  leave  them  to  perish. 
At  all  the  great  centres  of  industry,  as  at  Rheims  and 
at  Lille,  are  societies  organized  to  recruit  the  houses 
of  sin  in  Paris. 

This  is  well  known  to  be  true  of  all  the  large  Eng- 
lish towns ;  yet  the  law  is  powerless,  and  philanthropy 
interferes  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  driving 
these  societies  from  one  post  to  another. 

Can  women  be  expected  to  believe  that  the  law 
would  be  powerless,  if  there  were  a  sound  public 
opinion  behind  it  to  sustain  the  law;  if  there  were 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  men  that  it 
should  be  sustained  ?  ^  Punish  the  young  girl,  if  you 
will,"  continued  Legouv^ ;  ^  but  punish  also  the  man 
who  has  ruined  her.  She  is  already  punished,  —  pun- 
ished by  desertion,  punished  by  dishonor,  punished 
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by  remorse,  punished  by  nine  months  of  suflTeringi 
punished  by  the  charge  of  a  cliild  to  be  nrared.  Let 
him,  then,  be  struck  in  his  turn.  If  not,  it  is  no  longer 
public  modesty  that  you  defend :  it  is  the  *  lord  para- 
mount,' the  vilest  of  the  rights  of  the  ^  seigneur.'*" 

In  the  laws  which  regard  single  women,  we  object, 
then,  — 

1.  To  the  withholding  of  the  elective  franchise. 

2.  To  the  law's  preference  of  males,  and  the  issue 
of  males,  in  the  division  of  estates. 

3.  We  object  to  the  estimate  of  woman  which  the 
law  sustains,  which  shuts  her  out  from  all  public  em- 
ployment, for  many  branches  of  which  she  is  better 
fitted  than  roan. 

4.  We  object  to  that  estimate  of  woman's  chastity 
which  makes  its  existence  or  non-existence  of  impor- 
tance only  as  it  affects  the  comfort  or  income  of  man. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  present  inUrprdaiion  of 
the  common  law  does  not  9omeiimes  show  a  more 
liberal  estimate  than  the  law  itself,  but  rather  that  the 
existence  of  this  law,  unrepealed,  unchristianizedf  is  a 
forcible  restraint  upon  the  progress  of  society. 

^  A  legal  fiction,"  says  Maine  in  his  ^  Ancient  Law," 
^  signifies  any  assumption  which  conceals,  or  affects  to 
conceal,  the  fact,  that  a  rule  of  law  has  undergone 
alteration,  its  letter  remaining  unchanged,  while  its 
operation  is  modified."  Such  fictions  may  be  useful 
in  the  infancy  of  society ;  but,  like  absurd  formulas 
and  embarrassing  technicalities,  they  should  give  way 
before  advancing  common  sense,  before  the  diffusion 
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of  general  intelligence  and  a  common-school  system, 
which  is  destined  to  qualify  the  humblest  man  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  law  under  which  he  lives. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  laws  concerning  fiiar- 
tied  women.  ^  On  whatsoever  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence may  lie  the  charge,"  says  a  late  reviewer,  "  of 
working  the  heaviest  sum  of  suflering,  perhaps  we 
shall  not  err  in  saying  that  the  sharpest  and  cruellest 
pangs  are  those  which  have  been  inflicted  by  our 
marriage-laws."  In  making  our  abstracts,  we  have 
need  to  avoid  the  absurd  complications  which  confuse, 
not  only  simple-minded  people,  but  lawyers  them- 
selves; and,  to  avoid  any  charge  of  ignorance  or 
mistake,  we  will,  as  far  as  possible,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Mrs.  Bodichon's  **  Summary,"  which  has 
stood  for  six  years  before  the  English  public  without 
impeachment 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  question,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes fitness  for  marriage  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In 
Scotland  and  in  England,  the  eonsent  of  the  parties  is 
said  to  be  the  ''  essence  of  marriage ; "  but,  alas !  in 
how  many  cases  is  this  ^  consent "  takeh  for  granted 
only,  it  being,  in  fact,  the  most  baseless  of  legal  fic- 
tions ! 

In  commenting  on  the  English  law  as  compared 
with  the  Scotch,  the  reviewer  adds, "  A  code  so  un- 
satisfactory, so  unsettled,  and  by  every  alteration  com- 
ing so  palpably  near  to  their  own  system,  is  one  which 
Scotchmen  may  be  pardoned  for  declining  further  to 
consider,  and  which  certainly  they  cannot  be  expected 
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to  recognize  as  the  model  to  which  their  own  should 
be  conformed-" 

The  rule  of  the  English  law  was,  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Divorce  Ck)urt,  that  the  wife  should  have 
the  same  domicile  as  her  husband,  and  that  within 
English  territory.  A  dishonest  domicile  barred  her 
claim  to  divorce;  and  the  husband  who  abandoned 
his  wife,  and  fixed  his  residence  abroad,  effectually 
bound  her  to  him.  Justice  has  of  late  been  done, 
because  it  was  justice,  heedless  of  the  question  of 
domicile. 

There  are  in  relation  to  this  subject  many  provisions 
which  wrong  men  and  women  alike;  and,  if  there 
are  any  which  especially  wrong  woman,  they  wrong 
man  in  a  still  higher  degree  through  her.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  class,  we  may  take  the  im- 
possibility of  release  from  a  hopelessly  insane  partner, 
which  makes  the  point  of  the  wonderful  story  of 
"Jane  Eyre." 

Now,  several  things  are  quite  evident  to  the  eye 
of  common  sense :  — 

Firdj  That  the  insane  partner  should  be  properly 
provided  for  during  life,  in  the  upper  classes,  by  the 
sane  partner ;  in  the  lower,  by  the  parish  or  state. 

Secondj  That  as  it  is  a  sin  against  God  and  society 
to  bring  children  into  the  world,  born  of  a  hopelessly 
insane  parent;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sin 
against  God  and  society  to  compel  any  man  or 
woman  to  a  life  of  hopeless  celibacy. 

nird,  That,  if  the  law  does  use  this  compulsion, 
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it  is  responsible  for  the  vicious  connections  that  in- 
evitably grow  out  of  it ;  "  car  lea  mauvaises  lois  pr<h 
duisent  lea  mauvaises  mceurs.^^*  I  should  not  turn 
aside  from  my  main  point  to  consider  this,  even  for 
a  moment,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  instance  of  the 
want  of  common  sense  which  afflicts  the  common 
law.  and  if  I  had  not  in  my  own  experience  been 
made  aware  of  its  frightful  results.  Within  the  limits 
of  one  small  parish  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Canada 
West,  I  found  four  instances  in  which  men  of  the 
middle  dass  had  taken  the  right  of  divorce  into 
their  own  hands,  and  were  illegally  married  a  second 
time.  These  persons,  if  not  markedly  religious,  were 
respectable,  orderly  members  of  society,  living  prop- 
erly in  their  families,  supporting  the  wives  they  had 
left,  and  justifying  the  course  they  had  taken.  Two 
of  them  had  left  England  on  account  of  the  hope- 
less insanity  of  their  wives,   and  two   on   account 

*  A  cttrioot  ioftUnoe  of  the  immoral  result  of  holding  marriage  sacra- 
mental, and  indissoluble  under  all  circumstances,  comes  within  my  peiaonal 
experience  while  I  am  correcting  these  pages  for  the  press,  Oct.  11, 1861. 

A  joung  Catholic  giri  was  divorced  some  jears  ago,  immediately  after 
marriage,  on  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  her  husband.  She  was  received 
into  the  family  of  a  brother-in-law,  in  every  way  highly  respectable.  For 
the  last  two  years,  she  has  been  courted  by  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States;  but  nowhere  in  New  England  could  a  Catliolic  priest  be 
found  willing  to  marry  them.  The  church  still  holds  her  responsible  to  her 
first  vows.  The  officer  honestly  desired  to  marry  her;  but  the  natural  result 
of  her  ignorance  and  perplexity  followed.  Expecting  to  become  a  mother, 
and  rejected  by  her  family,  she  came  to  me  for  advice.  As  the  officer  is  a 
Protestant,  I  recommended  that  they  should  be  married  by  a  minister  of  that 
faith.  She  again  consulted  her  priest,  and  was  told  that  it  was  less  sinful 
for  her  to  remain  in  her  present  relation  to  her  lover  than  to  receive  a  sacra- 
ment from  unholy  hands;  the  priest  ignoring  utterly  the  Uyal  protection 
and  maintenance  which  she  might  thus  receive. 
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of  their  hopeless  immorality ;  tlie  latter,  cases  in 
which  the  law  would  have  granted  a  divorce,  but 
at  an  expense  which  the  husband  could  not  pay. 
When  I  first  heard  this  account  of  one  person,  I 
resented  it  as  a  slander,  and  went  to  console  the 
afflicted  wife,  who  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sap- 
|X)sed  rumor. 

The  husband  met  me  at  the  door,  with  an  honest, 
unabashed,  but  distressed  face.  ^  Don't  deny  it  to 
her,"  said  he.  ^  I  never  committed  but  one  sin,  and 
that  was  when  I  kept  it  from  her.  She  was  a  sweet, 
pious  creature ;  and  I  feared  she  would  not  consenf 

This  man  told  me  that  he  sent  six  hundred  dollars 
yearly  to  his  insane  wife ;  that  this  kept  her  better  than 
he  could  afford  to  keep  himself  and  his  family :  ^but," 
said  he,  ^  her  station  was  always  higher  than  mine." 

In  the  other  cases,  the  men  had  told  their  stories, 
and  the  wives  had  consented  to  the  arrangement 
It  is  obvious,  that,  if  a  wife  wished  to  withdraw  from 
a  husband  in  this  manner,  she  could  not  do  it,  on 
account  of  property  restrictions,  and  the  conmion 
unfitness  for  self-support* 

In  the  marriage  of  a  minor,  the  consent  of  the 
father,  or  of  a  guardian  appointed  by  him,  is  neces- 


*  Tbt  00I7  aana  far  eonaid«riAf  thb  point,  la  an  tmmy  pl«idiBf 
rktlj  for  wnwMi,  b  that  Um  law  bear*  WMqoallr  on  the  two  ttxct;  pwniJiif 
liardetC  on  vwaaa,  00  acooviit  of  her  pocaabry  deprodcaot,  and  gaavBl 

MlbofllyMtkNI   to   BMB. 

A  woMaa,  orvrjr  reader  will  uadareCaad,  would  And  if  impoatiblt  to  fraa 
iMrvir  fyvm  hm  obligaliooa,  likt  tlM  Mas  rafirrred  to  in  tlM  Uzt;  nor  it  it 
doKirablt  tkai  eha  tlMMld  /roe  ktrmi^,  b«t  thai  tho  law  abould  ftot  lior. 
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sary,  but.  no^  that  of  the  mother:  another  indication 
of  the  estimate  the  law  puts  upon  woman,  as  com- 
pared with  man;  and  this  estimate,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  shows  itself,  has  the  effect  to  depress 
every  woman's  desire  to  fit  herself  to  be  a  good 
citizen ;  and,  when  she  fails  in  citizenship,  man  must 
fail  also,  as  is  ably  shown  by  De  Tocqueville. 

"  A  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  my  life,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  seen  w^ak  men  display  public  virtue 
because  they  had  beside  them  wives  who  sustained 
tiiem  in  this  course,  not  by  counselling  this  or  that 
action  in  particular,  but  by  exercising  a  fortifying  in- 
fluence on  their  views  of  duty  and  ambition.  O/tener 
stilly  I  have  seen  domestic  influence  operating  to 
transform  a  man,  naturally  generous,  noble,  and  un- 
selfish, into  a  cowardly,  vulgar,  and  ambitious  self- 
seeker,  who  thought  of  his  country's  affairs  only  to 
see  how  they  could  be  turned  to  his  own  private 
comfort  or  advancement;  and  this  simply  by  daily 
contact  with  an  honest  woman,  a  faithful  wife,  a 
devoted  mother,  from  whose  mind  the  grand  notion 
of  public  duty  was  entirely  absent"* 

A  man  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law:  a  wtfe 
loses  all  her  rights  as  a  single  woman.  Her  husband 
is  legally  responsible  for  her  acts:  so  she  is  said  to 
live  under  his  cover.  A  woman's  body  belongs  to  her 
husband.  She  is  in  his  custody,  and  he  can  enforce 
his  right  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

•  Nadonal  Rev.,  Apr.  1861,  pp.  291,  292. 
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This  Inst  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  public 
feeling  is  so  fur  before  the  law,  that  the  latter  could 
never  be  wholly  enforced. 

If  a  wonian  were  unlawfully  restrained  of  her 
liberty,  her  husband  might  take  advantage  of  a  fiabeas 
corpus  to  get  possession  of  her ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  court,  in  England  or  this  country,  would 
flow  grant  one  to  compel  a  wife  to  live  with  her 
husband  against  her  will.  Still,  the  estimate  of  the 
marriage  relation  which  such  law»  sustain  b  so 
low,  that  one  never  can  tell  what  will  happen. 

In  the  year  185S,  a  curious  but  uninteniional  satire 
on  the  judicial  position  of  the  husband  occurred  in 
one  of  the  London  courts.  A  delicate,  much-abused 
woman,  unmarried,  but  who  had  been,  in  her  own 
phrase,  **  living  for  some  time  "  with  a  man,  brought 
an  action  against  him  for  assault.  Erysipelas  had 
inflamed  her  wounds,  and  endangered  her  life. 

^  Had  she  died,  sirrah,^  said  the  magistrate,  ad- 
dressing the  criminal,  ^you  must  have  taken  your 
trial  for  murder.  What  have  you  to  say  in  your 
defence  ?  " 

^  I  was  in  liquor,  sir,''  pleaded  the  man.  *^  I  gave 
her  some  money  to  go  to  market  I  told  her  to  look 
sharp ;  but  she  was  gone  more  than  an  hour,  your 
worship :  so,  when  she  came  back,  I  —  I  was  in 
liquor,  your  honor." 

The  magistrate  leaned  over  his  desk,  and,  speaking 
in  the  most  impressive  manner,  thus  endeavored  to 
cut  short  the  defence:  — 
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^^This  woman  is  not  your  slave,  man.  She  is 
not  accountable  to  you  for  every  moment  of  her 
time.  She  is  not,"  he  continued  with  increasing 
fervor,  but  a  growing  embarrassment,  —  "she  is  not 
—  she  is  not"  — 

He  paused;  but  the  throng  of  wretched  women 
who  crowded  the  court  interpreted  the  pause  aright, 
and  were  not  likely  to  forget  the  lesson. 

A  suppressed  titter  ran  through  the  court :  for  every 
married  man  knew  that  the  words,  "  she  is  not  your 
wife,"  were  those  which  had  sprung  naturally  to 
the  worthy  magistrate's  lips ;  and  must  have  passed 
them,  had  not  honest  shame  prevented. 

The  man  then  attempted  to  defend  himself  on 
the  ground  of  jealousy :  but  this  was  instantly  set 
aside;  the  unmistakable  impression  left  on  the  mind 
of  the  court-room  being,  that  the  illegality  of  the 
relation  was  wholly  in  the  woman's  favor. 

Since  the  war,  freed-women  at  Beaufort,  S.C.,  have 
refused  marriage  for  this  very  reason. 

Women  long  ago  understood  this,  and  literary 
gossip  gives  us  a  late  instance  in  a  maiden  aunt 
of  Sir  Charles  Morgan.  This  woman,  descended 
from  Morgan  the  buccaneer,  has  more  than  once 
turned  the  scales  of  an  Irish  election.  When  she 
once  arrested  a  robber  on  her  own  premises,  and 
held  him  fast  till  the  arrival  of  an  officer,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighborhood  advised  her  not  to  prose- 
cute. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  they  argued,  "  that  you  refuse 
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to  employ  a  single  man  on  your  premises,  and  you 
may  be  marked  out  for  the  revenge  of  the  gang.** 

"Justice  is  justice,"  she  exclaimed  in  reply;  "and 
the  villain  shall  go  hang!" 

It  was  quite  natural  that  we  should  find  this 
woman  telling  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  that  no  man 
should  ever  have  legal  rights  over  her,  or  her  prop- 
erty. A  wife's  money,  jewels,  and  clothes  become 
absolutely  her  husband's;  and  he  may  dispose  of 
them  as  he  pleases,  whether  he  and  his  wife  live 
together  or  not  Her  chattels  real  —  that  is,  estates 
held  for  a  term  of  years  —  and  presentations  of 
church  livings  become  absolutely  his;  but,  if  she 
survive  him,  she  may  resume  them. 

Under  such  a  common  law  as  this,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  something  needed  which  is  called 
equity.  Therefore,  if  a  wife,  on  her  marriage,  gives 
all  her  property  to  her  husband,  the  said  equity 
(Heaven  save  the  mark!)  will,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, oblige  him  to  make  a  settlement  upon  her. 
That  is,  when  the  wife  has  an  interest  in  property 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  the  husband  through 
a  court  of  equity,  that  court  will  aid  him  to  enjoy 
it,  only  on  condition  that  such  part  as  it  thinks  proper 
shall  be  settled  on  the  wife. 

The  civil  courts  in  England  cannot  compel  a  man 
to  support  his  wife :  ikat  is  left  to  the  action  of  the 
church,  and  her  own  parish. 

A   husband   has   a   freehold   estate   in   his 
lands  as  long  as  they  both  live. 
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Money  earned  by  a  married  woman  belongs  abso- 
lutely to  her  husband. 

By  her  husband's  particular  permission,  she  may 
make  a  will;  but  he  may  revoke  his  permission  at 
any  time  before  probate,  —  that  is,  before  the  will 
is  exhibited  and  proved,  —  even  if  afUr  the  wife's 
death. 

The  custody  of  a  child  belongs  to  the  father.  The 
mother  has  no  right  of  control  The  father  may 
dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  fit  If  there  be  a  legal 
separation,  and  no  special  order  of  the  court,  the 
custody  of  the  children  (except  the  nutriment  of 
infants)  belongs  legally  to  the  father. 

Except  the  nutriment  of  infants  I  Here  is  a  hint 
from  the  good  God  himself.  Should  we  not  think, 
that  the  first  time  these  words  were  written  down, 
and  men  were  compelled  to  see  the  natural  depend- 
ence of  the  child  upon  the  mother,  —  to  detect  the 
obvious  laws  of  nurture,  natural  and  spiritual, — 
the  right  of  a  good  mother  to  her  child  would  have 
made  itself  clear? 

Yet,  to  this  day,  there  are  many  States  of  our 
own  Union  where  a  mother  can  better  authenticate 
her  right  to  a  negro  slave  than  to  the  young  daugh- 
ter who  is  bone  of  her  bone,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh ! 

K  the  direct  influence  of  Christianity  did  not,  in 
some  measure,  modify  the  influence  of  the  law  in 
social  life,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  mother's 
exercising  maternal  authority  over  a  son.  No  matter 
how  wise,  how  old,  how  experienced,  she  may  be, 
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she  never  possesses,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  dig- 
nity of  a  boy  who  has  just  attained  his  majority. 
Sufficiently  instructed  in  legal  maxims,  he  can  always 
resist  her,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  besotted 
or  unprincipled  of  fathers. 

The  word  of  a  married  woman  is  not  binding  in 
law,  and  persons  who  give  her  credit  have  no  remedy 
against  her. 

The  moral  results  of  such  a  law  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  statute-book  does  not,  cannot,  stand  ab- 
solved, because  public  opinion  in  the  present  day 
abhors  and  contemns  the  woman  who  assists  her  hus- 
band to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  takes  refuge  from 
her  own  debts  behind  this  disgraceful  cover.  Yet,  if 
the  law  gives  her  husband  her  property,  it  ought 
surely  to  hold  him  responsible  for  her  debts.  And 
this  is  what  society  calls  protection  I 

As  a  wife  is  always  presumed  to  be  under  the 
control  of  her  husband  (numerous  instances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding),  she  is  not  considered 
guilty  of  any  crime  which  she  commits  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

When  a  woman  has  consented  to  a  proposal  of 

marriage,  she  cannot  give  away  the  smallest  thing. 

If  she  do  so  without  her  betrothed  husband's  consent, 

the  gift  is  illegal ;  and,  after  marriage,  he  may  avoid 

it  as  a  fraud  on  him:  a  strong  temptation  to  any 

woman,  one  would  think,  to  give  away  her  alL     You 

see  here  what  estimate  the  law  puts  on  property,  as 

20 
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an  inducement  to  marriage.  This  provision  evidently 
grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  when  mar- 
riage among  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  a  pure  matter  of 
bargain. 

As  a  protection  against  the  common  law,  it  is 
usual  to  have  some  settlement  of  property  made 
upon  the  wife ;  and,  in  respect  to  iJiU  property,  the 
courts  of  equity  regard  her  as  a  single  woman.  Such 
settlements  are  very  intricate,  and  should  be  made  by 
an  experienced  lawyer. 

The  wife's  property  belonging  to  the  husband, 
should  her  scissors,  thimble,  or  petticoats  be  stolen, 
the  indictment  must  describe  either  of  these  articles 
as  his !  { 

Of  divorce  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  a  di- 
vorce from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  in  England  could 
be  obtained  only  by  act  of  Parliament;  the  right  of 
investigation  resting  with  the  House  of  Lords  alone. 
Until  the  passage  of  the  New  Divorce  Bill,  only  three 
such  divorces  had  ever  been  granted  to  a  woman's 
petition.  The  expense  of  the  most  ordinary  bill  was 
between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars. 

Nor  need  we  dwell  long  on  such  laws  as  relate  to 
toidows.  You  may  be  interested  to  hear,  that,  after 
her  husband's  death,  the  >\ddow  recovers  her  right  to 
her  own  clothes  and  jewels ;  also  that  the  law  does 
not  compel  her  to  bury  him,  that  being  the  duty  of 
his  legal  representative. 

The  indignation  which  we  might  naturally  feel  at 
the  suggestion  that  a  wife  could  forsake  her  unburied 
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dead,  cools  a  little  as  the  law  goes  on  to  state,  that  a 
husband  can,  of  coursej  deprive  a  wife  of  all  share  in 
his  personal  estate.  Very  graciously,  also,  the  widow 
is  permitted  to  remain  forty  days  in  her  husband's 
house,  provided  that  she  do  not  re-marry  within  that 
time! 

The  result  of  a  great  deal  of  reading  of  a  great 
many  law-books  is  only  this,  —  that  we  are  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever,  that  the  most  necessary 
reform  is  a  simple  erasure  from  the  statute-book  of 
whatever  recognizes  distinctions  of  sex.  You  should 
make  woman,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  what  she  has 
always  been  in  the  eye  of  Grod,  —  a  responsible  hu- 
man being ;  and  make  laws  which  such  beings,  male 
or  female,  can  obey. 

Even  Christian,  in  his  edition  of  Blackstone,  said 
long  ago,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  civil  rights 
should  be  refused  to  single  women.  In  every  respect 
but  this,  the  single  woman  is  independent;  but  let 
her  take  to  herself  a  husband,  and  the  law  steps  in  to 
protect  her,  and  she  finds  herself  in  a  position  of 
what  is  called  ^  reasonable  restraint"  He  may  give 
her,  says  Blackstone,  tnoderate  correction;  he  may 
adopt  any  act  of  coercion  that  does  not  endanger 
life ;  he  may  beat  her,  but  not  violently.  She  may, 
by  her  labor,  support  him:  but  she  cannot  prevent 
him  from  bestowing  her  earnings,  should  he  happen 
to  die,  upon  those  who  have  most  wronged  her  in 
life ;  his  mistress,  it  may  be,  or  his  illegitimate  chil- 
dren.   Do  you  tell  me  that  men  of  good  feeling  never 
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act  on  such  laws  ?  Why,  then,  should  men  of  good 
feeling  be  unwilling  to  wipe  them  from  the  statute- 
book? 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  upon  women  of  the  lower 
class  that  the  property-laws  most  hardly  press.  It 
was  the  suffering  of  thb  class,  years  ago,  when  the 
common  law  of  Massachusetts  was  the  same  as  that 
of  England,  that  first  roused  my  interest,  and  excited 
my  indignation;  but  the  story  which  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton  tells  us  shows  that  this  class  of  women  are 
not  the  only  sufferers. 

"  I  have  learned  the  law  piecemeal,"  she  says,  **  by  suflTer- 
iog  all  it  could  inflict  I  forgave  my  husband's  wickedness 
again  and  again,  and  found  too  late,  that,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  practical  Christianity,  the  forgiving  unto  seventy  times 
seven,  was  a  condonation  which  deprived  me  of  all  protec- 
tion. My  diildren  were  stolen  from  me,  and  put  into  the 
vilest  custody,  where  one  of  them  afterwards  died  for  want 
of  a  mother's  commonest  care.  My  husband  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  his  kindest  friend,  of  whom  he  borrowed  money 
and  received  ofHce.  The  jury  listened  with  disgust,  and 
gave  their  verdict  against  him.  Then  I  was  told  that  I 
might  write  for  my  bread,  or  my  family  might  support  me. 
My  children  were  kept  away,  as  their  residence  with  me 
would  make  him  liable  for  my  debts. 

^  When  my  mother  died,  and  left  me,  through  my  brother, 
a  small  income,  he  balanced  the  first  payment  by  arbitrarily 
stopping  his  own  allowance.  For  the  last  three  years,  I 
have  not  received  a  farthing  from  him.  He  retains  all  my 
personal  property  which  was  left  in  his  home,  the  gifts  of  the 
royal  family  on  my  marriage,  articles  bought  with  my  own 
earnings,  and  presents  from  Lord  Melbourne.     He  receives 
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from  my  tnistees  the  income  which  my  father  bequeathed  to 
me,  which  tlie  'non-existent*  wife  must  re«ig:n  to  the  'ex- 
istent' husband. 

**  1  ha?e  also  the  power  of  earning  by  literature ;  but  even 
tills  power,  the  gift  of  God,  not  the  legacy  of  nuin,  heart 
fruit  only  for  him«  Let  him  tubpana  my  publUhers,  and 
enjoy  his  triumph :  he  has  shown  me  that  I  was  not  meant 
to  write  novels  and  tale^,  but  to  rouse  the  nation  against  such 
men  as  he,  and  sudi  laws  as  they  sustain.  Let  him  cat  the 
bread  I  earn ;  but  it  shall  be  bought  with  tlie  price  of  his 
own  exposure.  If  law  will  not  listen  to  me,  to  literature 
I  will  devote  my  power,  and  secure  ibr  others  what  I  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  for  mjrselt" 

No  wonder  that  provident  parents  circumvent  soch 
a  common  law  by  a  settlement  before  marriage! 
There  is  no  chance  for  a  partnership  of  gains  or  losses 
in  England. 

As  we  have  already  said,  all  sexual  laws  ought  to 
be  wiped  oflf  the  statute-book ;  but  the  Hungarian  law 
which  was  in  force  until  1849,  when  the  Grerman  law 
was  introduced  into  Hungary,  is  a  comment  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  English. 

**  No  countrywoman  of  mine,"  said  a  proud  sister 
of  Kossuth,  **  would  ever  submit  to  such  a  marriage 
aettletQept  as  is  common  in  England."  In  Hungary, 
inherited  property  could  not  be  devised  by  will,  and 
all  unmarried  women  were  considered  minors.  As 
soon  as  she  married,  a  woman  came  of  age,  and  into 
the  full  control  of  her  estates.  She  could  make  a 
will«  and  sign  deeds ;  and  was  not  responsible  for  her 
busband^s  debts  or  the  family  expenses.     As  a  widow, 
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she  was  guardian  of  her  children,  and  administrator 
on  her  husband's  property.  So  long  as  she  bore  his 
name,  she  could  exercise  all  his  political  rights.  She 
coul4  vote  in  the  county  elections,  and  for  depu- 
ties to  the  Diet  Trained  up  under  such  a  law, 
what  could  the  Hungarian  woman  think  who  found  \ 

herself  for  the  first  time  in  the  power  of  the  English  \ 

law? 

Among  the  refugees  whom  the  misfortunes  of  a 
leading  Hungarian  family  drove  to  these  shores  was 
one  woman  of  the  highest  natural  gifts,  the  best  so- 
cial station.  She  was  married  to  a  man,  handsome, 
accomplished,  and  reckless,  but  hardly  patriotic  enough 
to  have  need  to  fly  with  her.    In  the  city  of  New  York  J 

she  opened  a  boarding-house  of  the  highest  class,  by 
which  she  strove  to  support  herself  and  her  children. 
A  fascinating  hostess,  a  skilful  manager,  she  suc- 
ceeded, as  might  be  expected.  Soon  her  improvident 
husband  followed  her.  At  first,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
annoy  her ;  but,  in  time,  some  one  was  found  cruel 
enough  to  expound  to  him  the  English  common  law. 
He  stared,  refused  to  believe ;  but  finally  entered  his 
wife's  house,  seized  her  earnings,  compelled  her  board- 
ers to  pay  their  money  into  his  hands,  stripped  her  of 
all  power  to  pay  her  rent  and  provide  for  her  family, 
and  then  took  himself  ofl^  enraptured,  doubtless,  with 
his  brief  experience  of  English  and  American  liberty. 
Stripped  of  peace,  position,  and  property,  the  injured 
wife  had  no  longer  courage  to  struggle.  In  under- 
hand ways,  to  evade  the  unjust  law,  her  personal 
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friends  settled  her  upon  a  little  farm,  where  her  shat- 
tered hopes  found  a  sliort  re|K>se. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  American  woman  of  captivat- 
ing address  gained  great  reputation  in   Paris  as  a 
milliner.      She  had  a  profligate  husband,  whom  she 
invited  to  tea  every  Sunday,  supplying  him  at  that 
'  time  with  a  sum  for  his  weekly  expenses.     In  an  evil 

day,  seduced  by  promises  of  high  patronage,  she  went 
I  to  London.     She  was  very  successful ;  but  in  a  few 

I  months  her  husband  surprised  her,  seized  all  she  pos- 

sessed, and,  turned  adrift  on  the  streets,  she  went  back 
to  a  country  where  the  law  would  protect  her  industry. 
Marriage  has  been  sought  only  to  legalize  a  theft,  — 
to  apply  the  words  of  Wendell  Phillips,  when  ^  union 
was  robbery^  A  respectable  servant,  who  had  laid  by 
a  considerable  sum,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  an 
apparently  suitable  person.  On  the  day  before  the 
marriage,  she  put  her  bank-book  into  his  hands.  After 
the  ceremony,  he  said  to  her, "  I  am  not  well  in  health, 
and  do  not  (eel  equal  to  supporting  a  family:  you 
had  better  go  back  to  service.*^  Naturally  indignant, 
she  responded,  ^  Give  me,  then,  my  bank-book.*^  — 
"  I  am  too  feeble  to  spare  the  money ,^  he  replied. 
She  went  back  to  service,  and  has  never  seen  him 
since;  but,  of  course,  she  has  been  often  obliged  to 
change  her  name  and  residence  to  protect  herself  from 
a  long  succession  of  extortions. 

We  see  thus,  that  if  a  woman  is  able  to  conquer 
her  fate,  and  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  spite  of  a  disso- 
lute or  incompetent  husband,  her  home  is  not  her  own. 
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Her  husband's  folly  may,  at  any  moment,  deprive  her 
children  of  bread. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  no  woman  so  pitiable  as 
an  heiress.  I  said  it  advisedly.  I  thought  of  the  long 
persecution  she  must  bear  from  unwelcome  suitors, — 
of  all  appreciation  of  her  personality,  ever  so  lovely 
or  gifted  or  individual,  sunk,  as  it  must  be,  in  the  mire 
of  her  money. 

Mrs.  Reid  says,  justly,  that  this  money  is  not  so 
much  her  own  as  a  perquisite  attached  to  her  person 
for  the  benefit  of  her  JvJture  husband ;  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  will  eventually  pass  to  his  heirs,  whether 
of  her  blood  or  not  If  forced  from  ill  treatment  to 
leave  his  roof,  the  law  will  return  her  but  a  scanty 
pittance. 

The  nature  of  the  law  itself,  and  that  estimate  of 
woman  on  which  it  is  based,  are  so  identical,  that  we 
are  compelled,  as  we  turn  over  its  pages,  to  treat 
these  two  points  as  one. 

"For  one-half  the  human  race,"  said  Mrs.  Reid 
years  ago,  "  the  highest  end  of  civilization  is  to  ding 
like  a  weed  upon  a  wall ; "  a  curious  instance  of  the 
power  that  the  use  of  language  has  over  a  fact. 
There  is  nothing  captivating  in  clinging  like  a  "  weed 
to  a  wall;"  but  most  women  are  satisfied  to  hang 
like  the  "vine  about  the  oak." 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  this  estimate  of  woman 
not  only  governs  the  courts  in  their  decisions,  but  en- 
ters into  and  moulds  all  the  movements  of  society. 
Such  an  estimate  leads  to  constant  contradictions; 
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being,  M  it  is,  directly  the  opposite  of  the  fad  in  so 
many  cases,  and  of  the  Divine  Will  in  all.  In  a  book 
on  woman  recently  published  by  a  lawyer  in  England, 
I  found  a  pithy  paragraph  to  this  point,  concluding 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  longevity  of  the 
sexes:  "The  wife,"  he  says,  ^fiOy  survives  the  has* 
bcmdj  both  to  take  care  of  his  premature  infirmity,  and 
to  consummate  the  rearing  of  their  offspring  " !  —  a 
creative  effort  of  the  imagination  which  certainly  en- 
titles the  writer  to  the  laurels  of  the  century. 

One  reason  that  the  wages  of  women  are  kept 
down  is,  that,  for  the  most  part,  women  do  not  begin 
to  labor  early ;  do  not  devote  themselves  in  youth  to 
any  trade  or  profession,  so  as  to  compete  with  men 
who  have.  The  plodding  and  steady  habits  of  the 
man  of  business,  he  has  acquired  in  his  early  years ; 
and  they  toe  developed  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  sole 
master  of  what  he  can  earn,  and  can  dispose  of  it  as 
he  thinks  proper:  but  his  wife  has  been  brought  up 
in  no  such  school,  —  has  no  such  motive  to  industry. 
Should  she  toil  on  for  ever,  she  cannot  possess  what 
she  acquires,  nor  lay  out  the  smallest  part  of  it,  with- 
out another's  leave.  Even  when  man  says  to  her  with 
the  sanction  of  the  church  and  in  Ibe  presence  of 
God,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  it 
means  only  that  she  is  invited  to  enjoy,  not  pos- 
sess them.  This  estimate  of  her  rights,  her  position, 
and  her  ability,  made  manifest  in  every  law-book,  in 
the  choich  itteU^  and  obvious  in  every  social  form,  dis- 
courages her  whenever  she  would  devote  herself  to  any 
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lucrative  employment ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  desertion 
and  despair,  for  the  most  part,  that  she  becomes  a 
laborer.  She  is  not  always  conscious  of  this  discour- 
agement She  quiets  the  Cerberus  within  by  a  three- 
times-repeated  '^  It  is  not  proper,"  without  pausing  to 
analyze  the  conventional  instinct  Here  we  find  the 
real  significance  of  the  proverb, ''  A  man  of  straw  is 
worth  a  woman  of  gold;"  for  the  "man  of  straw"  is, 
at  least,  worth  such  money  as  he  may  hereafter  earn, 
which  the  "  woman  of  gold  "  is  not 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  laws  for  the  protection 
of  women ;  but  we  cannot  urge  too  often  the  remark 
of  James  Davis  in  his  Prize  Essay  of  1854,  "  that  all 
early  le^slation  for  woman  was  founded,  not  on  her 
own  rights,  but  on  those  of  her  husband  and  children, 
and  the  State  over  lier!^ 

When  one  remembers  that  the  "  seat  of  the  law  is 
the  bosom  of  Grod,"  it  strikes  one  strangely,  that  moral 
consequences  to  character  have  so  little  to  do  with 
what  one  may  call  "sexual  legislation." 

In  speaking  of  the  frequenting  of  disreputable 
houses,  neither  Montesquieu,  nor  Dr.  Wood  in  his 
"  History  of  Civil  Law,"  finds  a  single  word  to  say 
as  to  the  moral  degradation  of  the  race,  of  the  spe- 
cial degradation  of  woman  involved  in  it,  but  both 
grow  eloquent  concerning  the  ruin  of  the  State.  It 
requires  a  sounder  mode  of  thinking  than  most  men 
possess  to  see  the  relation  between  the  ruin  of  the 
State  and  their  own  bad  habits,  the  loss  of  one  man's 
purity.    Thus  the  laws  concerning  adultery,  or  divorce 
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for  that  cause,  bring  the  heaviest  penalties,  social  and 
log*al,  upon  the  head  of  an  oflcnding  wonmn.  The 
legal  excuse  for  this  positive  injustice  is  the  safety  of 
the  family  and  the  State, —  the  great  crime  of  im- 
|K>sing  upon  a  family  false  representatives  of  its  name 
and  honor;  but  a  woman's  brain  and  conscience  are 
too  clear  to  rest  in  this  masculine  decision. 

If  a  man  cannot  bring  a  false  representative  into' 
kU  oum  /amUifi  he  can  carry  it  into  his  neighbor's! 
when  his  profligate  life  violates  the  social  compact; 
and,  as  to  his  own  family,  his  vices  may  injure  it 
far  more  than  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  At  the 
worst,  her  misconduct  will  only  bring  into  the  shelter 
of  his  home  a  child  who  grows  up  protected  socially 
by  her  fraud;  but,  if  he  choose  to  ''spend  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living,"  his  wife  and  children  may, 
while  the  law  gives  him  exclusive  right  to  their 
common  property,  be  deserted,  or  driven  from  their 
homes,  to  make  room  for  those  who  are  the  com- 
panions of  his  guilt  It  is  quite  possible,  it  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  to  show  another  side  to  this  matter, 
in  no  better  light  than  that  of  expediency.  One 
canton  of  Switzerland  (the  Canton  Olarus)  possesses 
laws  in  regard  to  such  matters,  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  the  whole  civilized  worid.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  falsehood  and  crime  so  oommoa 
elsewhere  are  here  unknown.* 


•  "  A  maa  vte  It  fiiiltj  oT  adaltary  It  bnuidtd  bjr  public  opialoa  m  U 
ferfv  or  MitsaiK  It  ttetwhctv,  and  It  not  tUgiblt  f  fmblk  oAet  darfaif 
Ikt  vImU  oC  lilt  Ufc;  whkh,  andtr  taeh  a  fvrwiiBCBC,  It  tM  frtattil 
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"Perhaps  it  would  be  just,**  says  Poynter  on 
"  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  in  1824,  —  "  perhaps  it 
would  be  just,  that  where  the  husband  violates  the 
matrimonial  compact,  and  the  property  originally 
belonged  to  the  wife,  he  should  give  back  the  whole 
of  it    Courts,  however,  have  never  gone  that  length." 

One  would  think,  nevertheless,  that  husbands  them- 
selves might  go  that  length,  and  that  men  who  aspire 
to  the  credit  of  decency  would  be  ashamed  to  eat 
the  bread  of  her  they  have  betrayed  and  wounded. 
How  is  it  that  they  have  deceived  themselves  from 
the  beginning,  and  have  fancied  that  Gk)d  requires^ 
of  woman  a  fidelity  and  purity  that  was  not  of  t}> 
smallest  consequence  to  themselves? 

In  the  late  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  New 
Divorce  Bill,  when  a  member  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clause  equalizing  the  relief  of  divorce 
to  both  sexes,  he  asked,  "  If  this  clause  were  adopted, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  many  married  men  there 
would  be  in  this  house?"  He  was  answered  by 
shouts  of  laughter. 

Woiild  these  men  have  laughed,  think  you,  if  they 
had  been  asked  how  many  pure  wives  could  be 
found  in  their  family  circles?  and,  if  notj  would  it 
have  been  because  they  were  capable  of  estimating 
the  value  of  womanly  virtue?    No:  he  cannot  esti- 

poniflhinent  that  can  be  inflicted.  A  man  who  breaks  his  promise  of  be- 
trothal, or  who  in  any  way  betnys  a  woman  to  mortiflcation  and  shame, 
is  heaped  with  the  same  scorn  that  women  reoeire  elsewhere.  The  woman 
who  is  betrayed  is  censored;  but  the  man  is  henceforth  an  outcast"  — 
Cottages  of  tk€  Jjps,  p.  288. 
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mate  flint  who  has  never  known  the  worth  of  manly 
purity.  The  spectres  of  illegitimacy  and  civil  ruin 
are  what  would  stare  them  in  the  face,  and  turn 
their  very  Ups  so  white. 

In  France,  says  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  fidel- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  considered  a  sort 
of  imbecility.  What  is  thought  of  it  in  England? 
Does  this  scene  in  Parliament,  printed  for  all  our 
girls  to  read,  suggest  any  higher  view? 

^  The  frequenting  of  disreputable  places,"  says 
Davis,  ^was  once  an  indictable  offence  in  a  man; 
but  that  is  now  obsolete."  Obsolete  ?  and  why  ?  A 
lawyer  once  told  me,  that  the  most  obscene  pub- 
lication he  had  ever  read  was  a  book  upon  divorce. 
I  can  wcU  believe  it  I  thought  I  knew  how  corrupt 
modern  society  could  be;  but  I  did  not  know  how 
unsoundness  had  darted  to  its  very  core,  till  I  began 
to  read  law,  and  to  understand  the  estimate  which 
that  puts  upon  woman  and  chastity. 

When  I  think  of  these  things,  I  wonder  that  this 
platform  is  not  thronged  with  the  ghosts  of  dead 
and  ruined  women,  crowding  here  to  second  my 
appeal  to  beseech  you  to  grant  human  justice,  to 
require  human  virtue!  And  all  this  sin  is  sheltered 
under  the  plea  of  protection !  ^  How  many  delicious 
morsels  I  should  miss  if  it  were  not  for  ^y  care, 
O  most  excellent  jackal!" 

"  Lawyers,"  says  Johnson  in  1777,  —  "  lawyers 
often  pay  women  the  high  compliment  of  supposing 
them  proof  against  all  temptations  combined" 
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Certainly,  whatever  the  lawyers  may  do,  the  law  iisdf 
confidently  expects  of  them  a  superhuman  strength.  It 
gives  them  no  defence  but  immaculateness.  It  ofTers 
them  no  shelter  but  God's  temple,  no  robe  but  spot- 
less ermine ;  and  then,  turning  the  page,  it  says,  ^  A 
huAand  i^  expected  to  be  vigilant,  and  so  prevent 
his  own  dishonor:"  as  if  his  vigilance  and  quick- 
wittcdness  could  save  the  woman  whom  his  lovt 
had  not  blessed. 

Ah!  these  lawyers  are  but  blind  guides,  after  all. 
Centuries  of  discomfiture  and  defeat  have  not  sufficed 
to  teach  them  how  little  security  is  to  be  found  in 
suspicion  and  scepticism.  If  I  do  not  want  my 
groceries  stolen,  I  must  leave  my  storeroom  open. 
The  very  servant  who  would  not  scruple  to  pick" 
my  lodes  will  know  better  than  to  pick  that  of  her 
own  heart  "  A  thorough-bred  woman,"  says  Mrs. 
Reid,  '^  is  good  only  so  far  as  her  husband  suggests 
and  allows;"  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  standard, 
woman's  duplicity  may  well  match  man's  utmost 
expectation,  and  there  is  not  a  privilege  of  his  open 
vice  that  she  will  not  secure  by  stealth. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  women   at  the 

court  of  France  blushed  for  one  of  their  number 

»  unluckily  made  use  of  a  hard  word  in  a  proper 

se.    In  like  manner,  the  woman  who  reads  law 
U    hes  to  find   hersdf  even  tolerably  sincere   and 

id         It  is  not  expected  of  her.     Why  has  she 
nc'    *  done  any  of  the  bad  things  the  law  so  con- 
f  predicts? 


\ 
i 
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All  thinking  people  must  see  how  easily  we  turn 
from  the  consolidated  law  of  ages,  with  its  false  views, 
its  untrue  estimate  of  woman  and  duty,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  1848  and  1850,  we  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  of 
three  objections  to  conferring  this  right  upon  wo- 
men:— 

l»t,  lu  iooompatibiHtj  with  household  care  and  the  duties 
of  maternitj. 

2d,  Iti  lisrdening  effect  on  the  character;  politics  not 
being  fit  for  wommn. 

3d,  The  inexpediency  of  increasing  competition  in  the 
already  crowded  fields  of  labor  and  ofllce. 

To  these  three  points  we  gave  short  and  summary 
answers:  — 

1st,  Ttiere  are  a  great  many  women  who  will  never  be 
rootliers  and  housekeepers ;  and,  if  there  were  not,  suffrage 
is  no  more  incompatible  with  maternity  and  housekeepang 
than  it  is  with  mercantile  life  and  the  club-room. 

2d,  If  it  hardens  women,  it  will  harden  men;  and  the 
politics  which  are  not  fit  for  her  are  not  fit  for  him,  nor  will 
they  become  so  till  her  presence  gives  men  a  motive  to  pnrify 
them. 

Sd,  At  the  worst,  oompetition  could  only  go  so  fiir,  thai  a 
man  and  a  woman  would  earn  as  litlia  together  as  the  man 
now  does  alone.  This  would  be  better  than  the  present  con- 
dition of  things ;  for  they  would  then  be  equal  partners,  and 
no  longer  master  and  slave.  Both  would  work,  and  neither 
need  pine. 

These  answers,  whether  logical  or  not,  have  practi- 
cally ailenced  the  objectioas.     We  hear  no  more  of 
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ihia  nonsense.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  a  respectable 
daily  says,  "  As  to  the  abstract  right  of  a  woman  to 
vote  because  she  is  a  human  being  and  pays  taxes, 
there  is  no  such  abstract  right  in  any  human  being, 
male  or  female:  the  extent  of  the  elective  franchise  Ls, 
and  must  ever  be,  limited  by  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency." I 

Then  a  distinguished  review  goes  on  to  say,  <<  that 
while  the  question  of  sufirage  stands  where  it  now 
does,  so  unsettled  that  every  Congress  and  Parliament 
discuss  it  anew,  we  are  glad  that  any  thing  should 
prevent  the  discussion  as  to  conferring  on  woman  a  j 

duty,  the  grounds  of  which  are  very  vague  and  un- 
determined so  far  as  regards  men ; "  and  a  critic  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's  magnificent  pictures  advises  the  <<  sad 
sisterhood  of  women's-rights  advocates  to  visit  the 
exhibition,  and  sigh  to  think  how  much  one  silent 
woman's  hand  outvalues  for  their  cause  the  pathos 
and  the  jeers  of  their  unlovely  platform." 

Such  remarks  as  these  are  easily  met  To  the  first 
objector,  who  declares,  although  the  professed  advo- 
cate of  a  republican  government,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  abstract  right  to  vote,  we  reply,  that  in 
this  particular  discussion  we  don't  care  about  abstract 
rights :  what  we  want  is  our  oum  share  of  the  tangible 
acknowledged  right  which  human  governments  confer. 
If  in  England  this  right  depends  on  a  property  quali- 
fication, then  we  claim  that  there  the  property  qualifi- 
cation shall  endow  woman  as  well  as  man  with  the 
light  of  Buffirage.    If  in  America  it  depends  upon  an 
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inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  then  we  demand  that  our  goviTnment  rec- 
ognize woman  as  so  endowed,  and  receive  her  vote. 

To  the  reviewer  we  say  also,  If  the  grounds  of  suf- 
frage are  vague  and  undetermined  in  iheotT/y  they  may 
remain  so,  so  far  as  our  interference  is  concerned. 
What  we  ask  to  share  is  the  steady  right  to  vote, 
which  has  been  actually  granted,  and  never  disputed, 
since  our  government  was  founded ;  and  sufficiently 
pressed,  we  might  add,  that,  if  there  is  ever  any 
chance  of  limiting  the  right  of  suffrage,  we  shall  do 
all  we  can  to  secure  its  dependence  on  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  in  preference  to  a  certain  amount 
of  wealth. 

As  to  the  art  critic,  we  thank  him  for  calling  us  the 
^  sad  sisterhood.''  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  other- 
wise, when  pleading  for  women  before  men ;  sorry  to 
find  matter  for  jesting  in  those  purlieus  of  St  Giles 
and  Five  Points  and  the  Black  Sea,  beating  up  re- 
morselessly against  these  very  doors,  which  lie  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  effort  As  to  the  matter  of  going 
to  see  the  Horse  Fair  and  the  Highland  Cattle,  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  a  fact,  that,  in  every  city 
where  those  great  pictures  have  been  exhibited,  '*  wih 
meh*9^ri^d*  women "  have  been  their  earlier  visitors ; 
and,  standing  before  the  canvas,  have  thanked  God, 
with  an  earnestness  the  art  critic  never  dreamt  of,  (or 
that  silent  woman's  hand,  that  glorious  woman's  life. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  remind  us  of  what 

Solomon   had  said  so  much  better  three  thousand 

21 


\ 
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years  ago ;  namely,  that  '<  speech  is  silvern,  and  silence 
is  golden."  Nathless,  silver  is  still  current  in  all 
markets ;  and,  God  willing,  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
use  it 

We  intend  to  claim,  in  words,  the  right  of  suffrage ; 
and  why  ?  ^ 

Turning  from  that  wretched  estimate  of  woman,  \l 

and  of  man's  duty  toward  woman,  which  the  law- 
books have  just  offered  us,  we  claim  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, because  only  through  its  possession  can  women 
protect  themselves;  only  through  its  exercise  can  both 
sexes  have  equality  of  right  and  power  before  the  law. 
Whenever  this  happened,  character  would  get  its  le- 
gitimate influence;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  men 
might  become  rational  and  virtuous  in  private,  if 
association  with  women  compelled  them  to  seem  so  in 
public 

It  is  noticeaUe,  that  every  man  disclaims  at  his 
own  hearth,  and  in  the  presence  of  women,  whatever 
there  is  of  disgraceful  appertaining  to  political  or 
other  public  meetings.  Somebody  must  be  responsible 
for  these  things;  and  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  wit- 
nesses, nobody  ever  does  them.  The  bare  fact  of 
association  must  take  all  the  blame. 

The  la     i  already  existing  prove  conclusively  to 
>man  f,  that  she  has  never  had  a  real  repre 

1      b        What  she  seeks  is  to  utter  her  own  con- 
^     :k        so  tfa       they  shall  redeem  and  save,  not 
<     I  I       but  the  race. 

it       suffrage  would  be  a  protection  to 
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women,  we  sec  from  this  fact,  that  it  would  at  once 
put  an  nid  to  three  clashes  of  laws:  — 

I.  Those  that  protect  her  from  violence. 
II.  Those  made  to  protect  her  from  fraud. 

IIL  Those  that  protect  society  from  the  passions  of 
both  sexes. 

The  moment  woman  began  to  exercise  this  right,  I 
think  we  should  see  moral  significance  streaming  from 
every  statute.  We  should  no  longer  hear  that  seduc- 
tion was  to  be  sued  as  ^  loss  of  service : "  it  would 
become  loss  of  honor  to  more  than  one.  We  should 
no  longer  hear  that  consent  or  temptation  excused  it: 
we  should  find  that  God  demanded  chastity  of  both 
sexes,  and  had  made  man  the  guardian  of  his  own 
virtue.  We  should  find,  that,  if  its'ipunishment  ad- 
mitted of  degrees,  it  should  be  heaviest  where  a 
man  committed  it  in  defiance  or  abuse  of  a  positive 
trust 

Let  us  look  at  a  single  decision  in  the  light  of  these 
principles.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Harris  ver$u$ 
Butler,  reported  in  the  notes  to  Davis's  Prixe  Esray. 

A  man  named  Harris  had  apprenticed  his  daughter 
to  a  milliner  named  Butler,  paying  as  an  entrance-fee 
a  sum  equivalent  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  After 
a  short  time,  the  girl  was  seduced  by  her  mistress's 
husband.  She  became  seriously  ill,  and  was  returned 
to  her  father,  who  lost  not  only  his  hundred  and  fifty 
doUan,  hot  all  the  benefits  of  her  apprenticeship,  and 
was  obliged  to  provide  her  with  board,  medicine,  and 
nofBing. 
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Why  the  father  became  liable  for  the  care  of  his 
child  under  such  circumstances  does  not  appear. 
Common  sense  would  suggest  that  the  court  might 
have  required  this  at  the  hands  of  the  Butlers ;  but, 
unfortunately,  law  has  very  little  to  do  with  common 

The  father  brought  an  action  against  Butler:  but 

• 

the  defence  urged,  that  he  could  only  sue  for  "  loss  of 
service ; "  that  her  **  services "  were  not  his  after  she 
was  apprenticed  to  Mrs.  Butler ;  that  Mrs.  Butler  and 
her  husband  were  ^  one  person  in  law ; "  and  that,  if 
Butler  chose  to  deprive  himself  of  her  services  for  his 
own  ends,  the  law  had  no  remonstrance  to  make,  no 
redress  to  afford. 

The  prosecution  urged,  that  the  "  care  of  morals  '* 
was  one  of  the  duties  involved  in  the  very  system  of 
apprenticeship ;  but  the  court  denied  the  claim,  unless 
it  were  distinctly  set  forth  on  the  articles  signed. 

This  is  but  one  case  out  of  hundreds  accessible  to 
you  alL  The  moment  woman  becomes  a  law-maker, 
such  records  will  be  wiped  out  of  your  life.  They 
may  make  a  certain  sort  of  show  in  your  law-books ; 
but  what  have  the  unbending  laws  of  God  to  do  with 
this  "  one  person  in  law,"  this  plea  for  "  loss  of  ser- 
vice "  ?  At  the  eternal  bar,  no  man  will  dare  to  echo 
that  plea,  no  judge  rehearse  that  verdict  Such  law 
rests  not  in  the  "  bosom  of  God ; "  its  voice  chimes 
not  in  keeping  with  the  harmony  of  his  countless 
spheres. 

You  object  to  seeing  women  in  Parliament.     Eng- 
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lish  lords  tcU  us  that  delicate  matters  have  to  be  dis- 
cussi'<l  there,  with  which  women  would  hanlly  care  to 
meddle.  The  natural  growth  of  society  ojK'ns  the 
area  of  all  proprieties.  Delicate  matters  come  to  be 
discussed  in  most  households ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  be  more  delicately  and  ra- 
tionally discussed  if  they  were  sometimes  puUidy 
met  It  is  my  opinion,  that  no  subject  is  fit  for  dis- 
cussion at  all  that  cannot  be  discussed  between  men 
and  women.  It  is  separating  the  sexes  in  such  cases, 
that  opens  the  way  to  indecency.  All  great  themes 
uf  human  thought  and  human  virtue,  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  trained  to  consider  seriously  together; 
and  where  better  than  in  the  Congress  or  the  Parlia- 
ment? Think  only  of  the  debate  which  I  have  quoted 
on  the  New  Divorce  Bill  I  Could  such  a  j*ccne  have 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  women?  Recur  to  the 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline;  or  to  that  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  when  accused  of  conniving  at  the  corrupt 
sale  of  military  commissions  by  his  mistress,  Mrs. 
Clarke. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  16,  1S09,  Freemantle  writes: 
**  The  scene  which  is  going  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  so  disgusting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  alarm- 
ing, that  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it  to  you.  Of 
course,  while  this  ferment  lasts  (and  God  knows  when 
it  is  to  end),  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  business 
of  the  country.** 

In  these  instances,  high-bred  men  showed  a  taste  for 
low  scandal;   battening  day  afier  day  on 
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loathsome  details,  which  the  presence  of  a  single 
woman  must  have  checked.  Here  was  a  woma:n, 
too,  this  very  Mrs.  Clarke,  somewhat  debased  and 
hardened,  who  had  never  a  seat  in  Parliament,  who 
had  never  dreamed  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage, 
yet  was  quite  equal,  as  the  evidence  showed,  to  any 
political  venality,  striving  in  her  way  to  outdo  the  very 
jobbers  of  Downing  Street  itself!  Why  should  elec- 
tions be  scenes  of  tumult,  or  parliaments  free  fields  for 
imbecile  improprieties?  Why  should  not  a  peeress 
feel  herself  as  properly  placed  among  her  peers  as  the 
Queen  seated  at  her  Council  ? 

We  are  not  likely  to  withdraw  our  claim  while  it  j 

is  sustained  by  such  a  man  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  \ 

in  his  late  essay  on  '^  Political  Representation,"  advises 
this  extension  of  the  suffrage :  "  All  householders,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,"  he  says,  ^'  might  be  adopted 
into  the  constituency,  on  proving  to  the  registrar's 
officer  that  they  have  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  can 
read,  write,  and  calculate." 

<^  The  almost  despotic  power  of  husbands  over 
wives,"  Mr.  Mill  adds  in  his  "Essay  on  Liberty," 
^  needs  not  to  be  enlarged  upon  here,  because  noth- 
ing more  is  needed  for  the  complete  removal  of  the 
evil  than  that  wives  should  have  the  same  rights,  and 
should  receive  the  protection  of  the  law  in  the  same 
manner,  as  all  other  persons;  and  because,  on  this 
subject,  the  defenders  of  established  injustice  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  plea  of  liberty,  but  stand  forth 
openly  as  the  champions  of  power." 
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The  dedication  of  this  "  Essay  on  Liberty  "  ought 
to  l)o  preserved  in  these  pages ;  for  it  is  full  of  historic 
significance:  — 

**  To  the  beloved  aod  deplored  meroorj  of  her  who  was  the 
inspirer,  and  iu  part  tlie  author,  of  all  that  has  been  best  in 
my  wriUngs;  tlie  friend  and  wife,  whose  exalted  sense  of 
truUi  and  right  was  iny  strongest  excitement,  and  whose  ap- 
prolmtion  was  my  chief  reward,  —  I  de<licate  this  volume. 

^  Like  all  that  I  liave  written  for  many  year«,  it  iM^longs  as 
nnich  to  her  as  to  me ;  but  the  work,  as  it  stamls,  has  had,  in 
a  very  insufficient  degree,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  her 
revision ;  some  of  tlie  most  important  portions  having  been 
reserved  for  a  more  careful  re-examinution,  whidi  they  are 
now  never  destined  to  receive.  Were  I  but  capable  of  in- 
terpreting to  the  world  one-half  tlie  great  thoughts  and 
noble  feelings  which  are  buried  in  her  grave,  I  should  be  the 
medium  of  a  greater  benefit  to  it  than  is  ever  likely  to  arise 
from  any  thing  that  I  can  write,  unprompted  and  unassisted 
by  her  all  but  unrivalled  wisdom." 

I  said  that  this  dedication  ought,  for  many  reasonsi 
to  be  preserved  in  these  pages.  What  is  better  fitted 
than  such  a  tribute  to  check  the  jeering  scepticism  of 
the  crowd  as  to  the  ability  and  purity  of  the  sex? 
What  could  lay  a  better  foundation  for  a  better  esti- 
mate on  the  part  of  the  law  ?  Neckcr,  in  his  report 
to  the  French  Government,  publicly  awarded  to  his 
wife  the  credit  of  the  recent  retrenchment  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Oovemment;  Bowditch  dedicated  his 
translation  of  the  ''Mdcaniqne  Celeste**  to  the  wife 
who  aided  him  to  prepare,  and  by  her  self-denial 
opened  a  way  for  him  to  publish  it:  but  where,  in 
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the  records  of  the  past,  shall  we  find  such  a  tribute 
offered  by  such  a  man,  as  honorable  in  itself  to  the 
first  political  economist  of  our  time  as  it  is  a  gracious 
adornment  to  the  name  of  the  woman  he  loved? 
Does  it  not  promise  in  itself  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
future  for  woman,  when  no  "  sad  sisterhood"  shall  be 
needed  either  to  proclaim  woman's  rights  or  redress 
her  wrongs?*  \ 

*  In  reprinting  for  his  collected  worki  Mrs.  Miirt  article  on  **  The  Enftmn- 
chiaement  of  Women,**  Mr.  Mill  more  lately  sajra,  ^  All  the  more  recent  of  these  ') 

paperi  were  the  joint  prodoction  of  myself,  and  one  whose  loss,  even  in  a 
merely  intellectoal  point  of  view,  can  never  be  repaired  or  alleviated.    Bot  the  ^ 

following  essay  is  hers  in  a  peculiar  sense;  my  share  in  it  being  little  more  ', 

than  that  of  editor  or  amanuensis.  Its  authorship  having  been  known  at  the 
time,  and  publicly  attributed  to  her,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  she  never  re- 
garded it  as  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  which  it  treats  of;  and,  highly 
asl  estimate  it,  I  would  rather  it  remained  unacknowledged,  than  that  it 
should  be  read  with  the  idea,  that  even  the  faintest  image  can  be  found  in  it 
of  a  mind  and  heart,  which,  in  their  union  of  the  rarest,  and  what  are  deemed 
the  most  conflicting  excellences,  were  unparalleled  in  nny  human  being  that 
I  have  known  or  read  of.  While  she  was  the  light,  life,  and  grace  of  eveiy 
society  in  which  she  took  part,  the  foundation  of  her  character  was  a  deep 
seriousness,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  strongest  and  most  sensi- 
tive feelings  with  the  highest  principles.  All  that  excites  admiration,  when 
found  sepsrately,  in  others,  seemed  brought  together  in  her,  —  a  ooosdeooe  at 
once  healthy  and  tender;  a  generosity  bounded  only  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
which  often  forgot  its  own  claims,  but  never  those  of  others;  a  heart  so  large 
and  loving,  that  whoever  was  capable  of  making  the  smallest  return  of  sym> 
pathy  alwajTS  received  tenfold;  and,  in  the  intellectual  department,  a  vigor 
and  truth  of  imagination,  a  delicacy  of  perception,  an  accuracy  and  nicety  of 
observation,  only  equalled  by  her  profundity  of  speculative  diought,  and  by 
a  practical  judgment  and  discernment  next  to  infallible.  So  elevated  was  the 
general  level  of  her  faculties,  that  the  highest  poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  or 
ait,  seemed  trivial  by  the  side  of  her,  and  equal  only  to  expressing  some  part 
of  her  mind;  and  there  is  no  one  of  these  modes  of  manifestation  in  which 
she  could  not  easily  have  taken  the  highest  rank,  had  not  her  inclination  led 
her  for  the  most  part  to  content  herself  with  being  the  inspirer,  prompter,  and 
unavowed  co-adjutor,  of  others. 

^  The  present  paper  was  written  to  promote  a  cause  which  she  had  deeply 
at  heart;  and,  though  appealing  only  to  the  severest  reason,  was  meant  for  the 
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About  two  years  since  (1858),  the  Stockholm 
"  Aftonblad,*'  a  Swedish  newspaper,  stated  that  "  the 
authorities  of  the  old  university-town  of  Upsal  had 
granted  the  right  of  suflrage  to  fifty  women  owning 
real  estate,  and  to  thirty-one  doing  business  on  their 
own  account  The  representative  that  their  votes 
assisted  in  electing  was  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses." 

This  is  the  way  the  matter  is  to  begin.  By  and  by, 
the  interests  of  labor  and  trade  will  force  the  authori- 
ties of  Bristol  and  Manchester,  Newcastle  and  Ply- 
mouth, to  do  the  same  thing ;  and,  after  women  have 
gone  on  for  some  twenty  years  electing  members  of 
Pariiament,  no  one  of  us  will  be  surprised  to  find  some 
women  sitting  in  that  body.  ^  But,''  objects  some- 
body, ^  if  that  ever  happens,  we  shall  have  women  on 


ipeiicra]  read«r.  TIm  qoMtioo,  in  her  opioioo,  was  in  a  fUge  in  which  do 
tritmcBt  h«t  iha  nwit  etlmty  Af|piaMBlatiT«  vnM  be  oieful ;  whOt  auinjr  of 
Uio'itnMifHt  arfvaMsti  were  neceniriljr  omitted,  ••  beinf  ttntuitod  for  pop«- 
Ur  eAect.  Had  the  Hred  to  write  oat  all  her  thoughts  on  this  great  qocttion, 
•he  wovid  have  ptodneed  aomethiag  aa  (ar  tianecending  in  prolhnditjr  the 
pneent  etaajr,  aa,  had  the  doI  placed  a  rigid  restraint  upon  her  foeliaga,  the 
would  hare  excelled  it  in  ferrid  eloqneoce. 

"  Yet  nothing  that  even  she  coald  have  written  on  anr  tingle  snbjfct  wonld 
have  given  an  adeqnate  idea  of  the  depth  and  compass  of  her  mind.  As,  dar- 
ing life,  she  detected,  befors  any  one  else  had  seemed  to  percri%-e  them,  thoee 
changes  of  lime  and  circnmstanccs,  which,  ten  or  twelve  yrem  later,  became 
snbjecu  of  gmeral  rtmark;  so  1  rentnrs  to  pruphesy,  that,  if  mankind  coo* 
tinoc  to  improve,  their  spiritual  history  for  agvs  to  come  will  be  the  progrsesire 
working  ont  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  rsalitation  of  her  cooceptioos.** 

Such  tribntes,  heme  by  noble  men  to  noble  women,  are  so  ftequenthr  hid- 
den away  la  the  heavy  volumes  which  lie  out  of  ordinary  rsach,  that  I  lake 
plinsum  in  bringing  them  to  support  my  own  plea:  and  I  only  wish  t  could 
aa  easily  add  to  that  in  the  text  the  charming  ackuowledginenia  of  Akxia  do 
Tocqueviile  to  his  wifo. 
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juries,  women  pleading  at  the  bar,  women  as  attor- 
neys, and  so  on."  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  want. 
Women  are  very  much  needed  on  juries,  and  female 
criminals  will  never  be  tried  by  their  peers  until  they 
are  there.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  criminal  case  in 
which  women  are  implicated  is  brought  forward,  when 
women  could  not  be  of  immense  service  in  clearing 
up  evidence,  and  showing  to  the  male  jurors  on  the 
panel  the  absurdity  or  impossibility  of  some  of  the 
statements.  The  recent  instance  of  Miss  Shedden, 
who  took  up,  at  a  moment's  notice^  a  case  which  five 
well*feed  lawyers  of  distinction  declared  themselves 
unprepared  to  defend,  might  be  quoted  in  confirma- 
tion of  our  view.  Mr.  Russell  said  at  the  Liverpool 
Assizes  lately,  in  a  case  which  involved  some  peculiar 
evidence,  "  The  evidence  of  women  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, superior  to  that  of  men.  Their  power  of 
judging  of  minute  details  is  better;  and  when  there 
are  more  Uian  two  facts,  and  something  be  wanting, 
Uieir  intuitions  supply  the  deficiency.''  And  precisely 
the  qualities  which  fit  them  to  give  evidence,  fit  them 
to  sift  and  test  it  Women  often  have  occasion  to 
smile,  sometimes,  sadly,  sometimes  mischievously,  at 
the  verdicts  passed  upon  their  own  sex.  If  women 
were  to  enter  into  the  practice  of  law,  or  become  law- 
makers, an  immense  change  would  take  place  in  all 
that  relates  to  it  Absurd  technicalities  would  be 
swept  off  its  papers.  One  hundred  words  would  no 
longer  do  duty  for  onci  Simple,  common-sense  forms 
of  expression  would  take  the  place  of  obsolete  Latin 
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and  Norman- French.  Daylight  would  be  let  into  in- 
dictments, and  flaws  would  soon  be  hard  to  find.  No 
woman  ever  existed,  whose  patience  would  stand,  in 
cases  where  meaning  and  law  are  evident,  the  absurd 
delays  of  chancery  courts,  or  the  still  absnrder  *^  filing 
of  objections,"  or  "  defining  of  terms,"  with  wliich  law- 
yers amuse  a  jury,  and  which  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
we  are  told,  considered  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  English 
Constitution.  This  impatience  of  woman  might  not 
be  very  valuable,  if  she  were  to  legislate  alone;  but, 
controlled  by  man's  conservative  caution,  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  service. 

We  are  perpetually  met  by  the  opposition  extended 
to  any  iking  that  is  new.  It  ought  to  be  our  object, 
therefore,  to  show,  that  for  woman  to  claim  and  pos- 
sess the  right  of  suffrage  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing. 
It  is  easy  to  show  from  the  records  of  most  nations, 
that  women  held  and  exercised  political  power  so 
long  as  power  was  supposed  to  inhere  ckitfiy  in  prop- 
erty, and  so  long  as  women,  either  single  or  in  asso- 
ciation, possessed  property  not  represented  by  men. 
Thus  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  England 
put  an  end  to  the  representation  of  abbesses.  **  Truly, 
we  think  more  of  money  than  of  love,"  said  one  of 
the  8t  Simoniens:  ''we  have  more  consideration  for 
bags  of  dollars  than  human  dignity.  We  emancipate 
women  in  proportion  as  they  are  property-holders; 
bat,  hi  proportion  as  they  are  women,  our  laws 
declare  them  inferior  to  us."  It  was  only  when  the 
republicmo  idea  had  crept  to  a  certain  extent  into  mo- 
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narchical  governments  themselves,  that  women  gradu- 
ally dropped  a  recognized  public  influence  which  had 
depended  on  rank  and  wealth.  What  men  have  to 
do  is,  not  to  reconcile  themselves  to  a  woman's  right 
to  vote,  —  a  right  acknowledged  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  which  is  still  covertly  acknowledged  when  wo- 
man means  property,  —  but  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  idea  that  woman  is  a  human  being,  and  that 
humanity  has  a  right  to  vote.  Wherever  govern- 
ments decide  that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  lifei 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  must  ad- 
mit the  right  of  the  individual  woman  to  vote,  or 
deny  the  fact  of  her  humanity.  There  is  the  di- 
lemma. In  support  of  this  statement,  I  should  have  \ 
shown  you,  that  in  France,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  political  rights  of  property  were  re- 
spected in  the  persons  of  women.  At  the  present 
day,  the  remains  of  the  old  feudal  and  communal 
system  still  secure  a  kind  of  political  influence  to  cer- 
tain women  in  the  provinces,  and  often  confer  upon 
their  husbands  a  right  of  franchise.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  women  who  hawked  and  vended 
fish  took  up  the  business  of  the  *^  insolvent  fishmon- 
gers," and  managed  so  well,  that  they  acquired 
wealth,  married  their  children  into  the  first  families, 
and  finally  became  an  estate  of  the  realm. 

*^  Les  Dames  de  la  Halle,",  or  '<  Dames  of  the  Mar- 
ket," as  they  are  called,  have  a  corporate  existence ; 
and,  if  corporations  have  no  souls,  they  ordinarily  pos- 
sess/raTicAtsetf  /     They  have  their  queen,  their  laws, 
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and  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  take 
part  in  revolutions,  and  send  deputations  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  Nor  am  I  alluding  now  to  long-past 
feudal  or  re-actionary  crises.  Louis  NapolcH>n  treats 
them  as  civilly  as  he  does  the  clergy.  When  he  was 
married,  and  when  the  young  prince  was  born,  they 
went  to  the  Tuileries  in  their  court-dress.  Their 
princesses  —  and  we  are  told  that  their  blood-royal 
claims  the  higher  privilege  of  beauty  also — their 
princesses  took  the  front  rank  in  the  procession,  and 
offered  bouquets  to  their  imperial  majesties.  In  re- 
sponse, Louis  Napoleon  gave  to  them  what  he  gives 
to  all  corporations,  —  a  very  diplomatic  s|>eech. 

I  have  told  you  what  was  granted  at  Upsal  in 
1858.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  just  at  the  moment 
when  this  question  of  suffrage  was  first  agitated  by 
the  women  of  the  United  States  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Seneca  Falls  in  1848,  Pauline  Roland  and 
Madame  Moniot  publicly  claimed  their  civil  rights  in 
Paris.  Pauline  went  herself  to  the  ballot,  and,  when 
her  vote  wvlb  refused,  published  a  protest  aAcr  the 
fashion  of  our  tax-payers.  Very  absurd  English  so- 
ciety found  woman's  first  demand  for  the  suffrage; 
yet  what  Englishmen  refuse  contemptuously  to  give 
to  woman,  certain  men  of  the  mean  sort,  yet  calling 
themselves  respectable,  have  not  been  ashamed  in 
that  very  country  to  barrow  of  her.  Even  '^  Black- 
wood **  helps  out  our  argument,  when  it  says,  in 
November,  1854,  ^  I  believe,  Eusebius,  I  speak  of  a 
notorious  fact,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  less  than  a  oen- 
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tury  since,  for  election  purposes,  parties  were  on- 
blushingly  married  in  cases  where  loomen  conveyed  a 
right  of  freedom,  a  political  franchise  to  their  hus- 
bands, and  parted,  after  the  election,  by  shaking  hands 
over  a  tombstone,  as  an  act  of  dissolution  of  the  con- 
tract, under  cover  of  the  words,  <  Until  death  do  us 
part'"*  The  men  who  looked  calmly  on  this  pro- 
fane and  absurd  fraud  may  well  dread  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  woman  on  elections.  As  to  the  historical 
argument  for  England,  ladies  of  birth  and  quality, 
we  are  told,  sat  in  council  with  the  Saxon  Witas. 
The  Abbess  Hilda  presided  in  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil. "  In  Wightfred's  great  council  at  Benconceld  in 
694,"  says  Gurdon  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Parliament," 
*'  the  abbesses  sat  and  deliberated ;  and  five  of  them 
signed  decrees  of  that  council,  with  the  king  and 
bishops : "  and  that  illuminated  prebendary  of  Sarum, 
old  Thomas  Fuller,  thus  further  chronicles  the  same 
event:  — 

''  A  great  council  (for  so  it  is  titled)  was  held  at  Becanceld 
(supposed  to  be  Beckingham  in  Kent)  by  Withred,  King  of 
Kent,  and  Bertuald,  Archbishop  of  Britain,  so  called  therein 
(understand,  him  of  Canterbury),  wherein  many  things  were 
concluded  in  favor  of  the  church.     Five  Kentish  abbesses  — 


•  la  an  article  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Weekly  Joomal "  for  Jan.  10,  1827, 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  following  allusion  is  made  to  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  army  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur\*:  — 

**  To  sum  np  this  catalogue  of  abuses,  oommissiont  were  in  some  instances 
bestowed  upon  young  ladie$f  when  pensions  could  not  be  had.    We  know 

ourselves  one  fiiir  dame  who  drew  the  pay  of  a  captain  in  tlie dragoons, 

and  was  probably  not  much  less  fit  for  the  service  than  some  who  at  that 
period  actually  did  duty.** 
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namely,  ^Ifklred,  Rtliclrcd,  JElc,  WilnoUle,  IIcn*8imle — were 
not  only  pn'sent,  but  subscrilicfl  Uieir  names  :in«l  rrosscs  to 
Uic  constitutions  <*finclu(kHl  therein ;  an<l  we  may  olmerve, 
that  their  subscriptions  are  not  only  placed  liefore  and  above 
all  presbyters,  but  also  above  that  of  Botre<l,  a  bishop  pret* 
ent  in  tliis  great  eouncil.  It  seems  it  was  the  courtesy  of 
Kii;;laiNl  to  allow  the  upper  hand  to  tlic  weaker  sex,  as  in 
tlieir  sitting,  so  in  tlieir  subscription.** 

King  Edgar's  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Crowland,  in 
961,  was  with  consent  of  the  nobles  and  abbesses  who 
signed  that  charter.  In  Henry  the  Third^s  and  King 
Edward  the  First's  time,  four  abbesses  were  sum- 
moned to  Parliament;  namely,  of  Shaftesbury,  of 
Winchester,  of  Berking,  and  of  Wilton.  In  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  were  sum- 
moned—  by  writ  of  Parliament,  to  sit  in  person  or 
by  their  proxies — Mary,  Ck)untes8  of  Norfolk;  Alie- 
nor, Ck)untes8  of  Ormond ;  Anna  Despenser ;  Philippa, 
Countess  of  March;  Johanna  Fit^swater;  Agneta, 
Countess  of  Pembroke ;  Mary  de  St  Paul ;  Mary  de 
Roos;  Matilda,  Countess  of  Oxford;  Catharine, 
Countess  of  AtboL 

As  to  the  offices  which  women  can  hold  in  Great 
Britain,  we  have  already  quoted  something  from  Mr. 
Higginson,  in  speaking  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law. 
Lady  Packington's  estate  has  probably,  by  this  time, 
passed  into  male  hands :  so  she  elects  no  more  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  Those  who  have  read  the  plea 
of  Lady  Alice  Lille,  when  she  was  forbidden  to  speak 
by  attorney,  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  imagining 
that  a  woman  ooold  manage  a  government  debate. 
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Such  women  as  have  purchased  or  inherited  East> 
India  stock  have  always  had  the  privilege  of  voting 
at  the  meetings  of  the  company,  and  so  have  assisted 
to  govern  that  unhappy  country^  In  the  provincial 
English  towns,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  indirect  testi- 
mony of  novels  and  newspapers,  women  appear  to 
attend  all  stockholders'  meetings;  certainly  those  held 
by  the  banks.  In  the  United  States,  they  are  notified, 
but  not  expected  to  attend;  a  cool  kind  of  insult,  which 
I  wish  some  women  might  astonish  them  by  retaliate 
ing.  If  any  bank  were  established  by,  or  had  a  ma- 
jority of,  female  stockholders,  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  notify  men,  without  expecting  tfiem  to  attend ;  and 
the  alternative  of  trusting  their  own  property  to  the 
judgment  of  tvomen  might  possibly  open  the  eyes  of 
men  to  the  absurdity  of  the  present  custom. 

As  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  past,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  inquire.  What  late  changes  have  taken  place 
in  Great  Britain?  and  what  is  the  strength  of  the 
reform  tendency  ?  I  have  often  said,  yet  I  must  re- 
peat it  here,  that  nothing  has  ever  promised  such  no- 
ble usefulness  for  woman,  nothing  has  ever  occurred 
to  change  the  popular  estimate  of  her  character,  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  formation  of  that  outof-door 
Parliament^ — the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Social  Science.  It  offers  a  position  of  entire 
equality  to  woman.  It  encourages  her  to  express  her- 
self in  the  presence  and  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
wisest  men,  and  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  actual  Parliament  through  her  own  influence  ex- 


\ 
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ertcd  on  its  best  members.  It  bus  been  well  said  (I 
think,  by  Mrs.  Mill),  that  the  very  best  opportunities 
of  education  will  be  o|>ened  to  woman  in  vain,  until 
she  is  practically  invited  to  turn  them  to  account 
Here,  in  this  association,  is  her  first  practical  invita- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  Grod  grant  that  she  may  un- 
derstand the  responsibility  it  involves,  and  bear  it 
well !  But  the  formation  of  this  association  in  1857 
was  preceded  by  other  steps.  It  was  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1851,  that  a  petition  of  women,  agreed  to 
by  a  public  meeting  at  Sheffield,  and  claiming  the 
elective  franchise,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  and,  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
Mrs.  Mill's  admirable  article  on  the  <*  Enfranchisement 
of  Women,**  now  become  commonplace  on  account  of 
the  extensive  and  thorough  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it,  appeared  in  the  "  Westminster." 

The  examination  of  Florence  Nightingale  before  a 
commission  of  inquiry  bore  witness  no  less  to  the 
surpassing  ability  of  the  woman  than  to  the  increas- 
ing value  of  such  ability  to  all  governments.  In  con- 
nection with  it,  one  could  not  but  smile  at  the  distress 
frit  by  certain  journals  over  a  single  mistake  on  the 
prirt  of  the  lady  atf  to  the  proper  title  of  a  subordi- 
nate officer. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1856,  the  ^  London  Times'* 

publi2«hed  a  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 

behttlf  of  an  amendment  of  the  English  property-laws. 

This   petition  was  signed  by  many  women  whose 

names  are  well  known  and  dear  to  uis  —  by  the  lati! 
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Anna  Jameson,  so  well  known  to  the  world  as  an 
accomplished  critic  in  literature  and  art;  by  the  wife 
and  sister  of  the  poet  Browning,  —  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing, herself  the  first  poet  among  women,  so  far;  by 
Bessie  Raynor  Parkes  and  Matilda  Hayes,  the  editors 
of  the  "  Englishwoman's  Journal,"  the  establishment 
of  which  of  itself  constitutes  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
human  thought;  by  Barbara  Bodichon,  the  well- 
known  artist ;  by  Harriet  Martineau,  distinguished  in 
political  economy;  by  Mary  Howitt,  the  womanly 
story-teller  and  ballad-maker;  and  Mrs.  Graskell,  the 
author  of  "  Mary  Barton."  The  petition  was  sup- 
ported in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry. 
After  the  close  of  the  session  in  April,  1857,  a 
dinner  was  offered  to  Lord  Brougham  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  distinguished  ardor  with  which  he 
had  pressed  this  bill,— ^ the  Married  Woman's  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1857.  This  bill  did  not  apply  to  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  nor  to  pre-existing  contracts ;  that  is,  to 
marriages  solemnized  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
1858.  It  was  not  passed;  but  a  clause  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  earnings  and  savings  of  married  women 
was  introduced  into  the  New  Divorce  Bill,  and  has 
already  proved  a  blessing  to  hundreds.  This  clause, 
however,  operates  only  in  cases  of  desertion,  —  a 
charge  easily  evaded.* 

*  **  In  the  little  brown  duodecimo  which  containt  the  jottings  of  '  that 
fiunouB  lawyer,  William  Tothill,  Eequire/  there  is  the  following  entiy,  of 
the  date  of  James  I.:  — 
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Tlir  Nrw  Divorce  Bill  passed  in  1858:  the  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  Amendment  Bill  passed 
in  July,  1858;  and  since  then,  the  Divorce  Court  Bill 
in  August,  1859;  both  of  these  last  having  been 
made  necessary  by  the  first  change  in  the  law.  It 
was  in  April,  1858,  that  Mr.  Buckle  delivered  his 
lecture  on  ^  Civilization ; "  an  important  contribution 
to  that  estimate  of  woman,  which  is  beginning  to  act 
powerfully  on  all  legislation.     The  Law- Amendment 

I  Society  also  published  a  report,  urging  a  thorough 

)  reform  of  the  law. 

/  In    connection   with   the   reforms   effected   in  the 

mother-country,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  similar 
reforms  are  being  effected  in  Canada.  Legislators 
there  turn  for  their  precedents  to  England ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agitation  in  the  United 
States  largely  contributes  towards  these  changes. 

A  Married  Woman's  Property  Act  passed  the 
Council  in  May,  1858;  but  as  these  changes  are 
still  in  progress,  and  a  progress  much  interrupted  by 
political  fluctuations,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
enter  into  their  details. 

In  one  respect,  the  statutes  of  Canada  are  marked 
by  a  singular  inconsistency.  They  record  the  only 
instance,  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  a  govern- 
ment distinctly  farbida  women  to  vote ;  and  almost 

**  *  rfaiirapwi  tmdrm  iaekiM.      Ummy  firea  to  •  ftwm  wftri  9m  \m 
■lesAAc*,  bccftOM  Imt  lia»bMid  b  an  unthria.    TIm  Iii»Imui4  pwlidi 


tk«l  the  mon«j  ahoyki  be  hb:  but  iKc  eottrt  ordMvd  the  mo— y  l«  bt  at  Wr 
ova  di^MMl.* "  —  I^oodon  QmrUrl^^  Jdy,  IMI.  A  v«7  mmimX  f«m  «f 
A  **  lUrrM  WoMMi*s  Piopcrtjr  Uw.'* 
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the  only  instance  of  a  government  conferring  that 
right,  even  to  a  limited  extent  In  the  twelfth  year 
of  Victoria,  the  Canadian  Government  passed  a  stat- 
ute in  these  words :  ^  No  woman  is  or  ahaU  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  any  election  for  any  electoral  division 
whatever."  What  spasm  of  autocratic  terror,  what 
momentary  rebellion  against  their  liege  lady,  inspired 
this  act,  we  are  left  uninformed.     For  the  most  part,  \ 

in  all  countries,  women  wait  to  be  told  that  they  may 
vote;  and  their  ineligibility  is  decided  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  *'  male,"  or  the  popular  construc- 
tion of  the  word  "  citizen,"  which,  it  is  quite  evident, 
does  not  mean  a  woman.  But  it  was  in  Canada  also 
that  a  distinct  electoral  privilege  was  conferred  by 
intention  in  1850 ;  an  intention,  however,  which  indi- 
cated no  enlargement  of  views,  nor  desire  of  reform, 
nor  recognition  of  woman  at  her  human  value:  it 
was  simply  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants 
to  secure  a  little  more  political  power.  Not  humane^ 
then,  but  interested  motives  dictated  the  omission  of 
the  word  *'  male"  in  that  section  of  Uie  statutes  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  school  trustees.  It  was 
desired  thus  to  bring  the  influence  of  female  property- 
holders  and  Protestants  to  check  the  Roman- Catholic 
demand  for  separate  schools.  Three  things  made  it 
easy  for  Canadian  women  to  vote  under  this  pro- 
vision :  — 

Ist,  The  great  degree  of  individual  independence 
seen  everywhere  in  English-born  women,  as  com- 
pared with  American. 
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2d,  The  rcsjicct  felt,  in  all  eouii tries  where  distinc- 
tions of  nink  exist,  for  the  mere  |)n>|)<'rty-ht>lder. 

3d,  The  |><>litical  excitement  of  the  local  Protestant 
Church,  which  sustained  them  to  the  uttermost 

They  have  voted  for  ten  years;  and  a  four-years' 
residence  among  them  was  suflicient  to  convince  me, 
that  no  greater  derangement  to  society  would  occur 
if  the  full  right  were  conferred.  In  connection  with 
English  government  and  English  colonies,  I  ought  to 
speak  of  the  government  of  Pitcairn's  Island.  It  was 
the  mutinous  crew  of  his  majesty's  ship  *' Bounty'' 
that  settled  Pitcairn's  Island.  Adams,  the  boatswain, 
was  the  father  of  the  little  community,  and  drew  up 
the  simple  code  of  laws  by  which  the  islanders  are 
still  governed.  On  Christmas  Day,  a  magistrate  and 
councillor  are  elected  for  the  ensuing  year;  men 
and  women  over  sixteen  being  allowed  to  vote.  The 
women  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
take  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  municipal  debates. 
The  fate  of  this  experiment  is  not  yet  decided ;  so  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve  the  statement 
You  will  have  already  seen,  that  in  England,  as  else- 
where, so  long  as  the  right  of  suffrage  de|)ended  upon 
possession  of  property,  upon  hard  pieces  of  eight,  or 
broad  acres  of  land,  there  was  no  dispute  of  woman's 
privilege.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  woman  to  vote  in 
England:  it  is  a  very  M  thing.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion whether  she  shall  vote  upon  the  ground  of  her 
humanity. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS. 

"Men  often  think  to  bring  about  great  results  by  violent  and  unprepared 
effort;  but  it  is  only  in  fair  and  forecast  order,  *  as  the  earth  bringelh 
forth  her  bud,*  that  righteousness  and  praise  may  spring  forth  before 
the  nations.**— John  Ruskim. 

TN  passing  last  to  the  United  States  of  AmericEi 
-*■  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  with  Anna  Brewster  when 
rehearsing  the  hardships  of  Helvetian  women,  ^  Can 
it  be  true,  as  the  advocates  of  despotic  government 
often  say,  that  under  no  government  are  women  so 
harshly  treated,  so  stripped  of  all  independent  rights, 
as  under  a  republic?  In  republican  Helvetia,  the 
Vaudois  peasant  woman  leaves  all  household  care,  to 
stand,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  in  her  vineyard ; 
but  not  a  bunch  of  grapes  can  she  gather  for  the 
market,  without  her  husband's  leave.  He  may  have 
loitered  and  smoked  through  every  sunny  day,  while 
she  has  dug  and  dressed  and  watered;  but  she  may 
not  sell  one  grape  to  buy  bread  for  her  children." 

And  this  is  a  picturesque  statement  of  the  English 
common  law,  on  which  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States  still  rests  in  the  main,  and  on  which  it 
has  rested  entirely  until  within  the  last  ten  years. 

A  few  passages  from  Chancellor  Kent  will  indi- 
cate,— 
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I.  The  estimate  of  woman  formed  by  this  law,  ni  d 
the  pro|>erty-la\vs  built  u|)on  this  estimate. 

II.  The  laws  which  regulate  divorce.  We  shaU 
have  to  consider,  — 

III.  Woman's  general  civil  position;  and, — 

IV.  The  right  of  suffrage. 

Fortunately  for  us.  Chancellor  Kent  talks  plain 
English.  He  tells  us  exactly  what  the  law  means, 
and  sets  it  forth  as  if  it  were  written  to  be  under- 
stood; which  is  not  exactly  the  case  with  all  his 
predecessors. 

As  to  the  estimate  of  woman  on  which  the  laws 
are  based,  we  have,  in  connection  with  what  we  have 
already  quoted  from  English  law-books,  the  following 
statement :  — 

**  But  as  the  husband  is  the  guardian  of  the  wife,  and  bound 
to  protect  and  maintain  her,  the  law  has  given  him  a  reasona- 
ble superiority  and  control  over  her  person ;  and  lie  may  even 
put  gentle  restraints  upon  her  liberty,  if  her  conduct  be  such 
as  to  require  it  The  husband  is  the  best  judge  of  the  wants 
of  tlie  family,  and  the  means  of  supplying  them ;  and^  if  ha 
shifts  his  domictlet  the  wife  is  bound  to  follow  him."  —  JCtntt 
Chmm^niariet,  voL  iL  p.  180. 

The  best  comment  on  this  is  found,  I  think,  in  a 
story  told  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  says  that  »hc  once  saw 
a  little  hut  perched  on  a  barren  ledge  of  the  Alps,  out 
of  reach  of  human  help,  and  without  pasture ;  but  a 
little  below  it  were  stretches  of  sweet  Alpine  grassi  * 
inviting  to  eye  and  foot,  and  capable  of  affording  sus- 
tenance to  goats  and  abeep.    **  How  long  have  you 
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lived  here?"  asked  Mrs.  Stowe  of  the  old  woman. 
"Above  forty  years." — "And  what  made  you  come 
so  far  up?  Don't  you  like  the  meadow ? "  —  "I  don't 
know,"  was  the  reply :  "  it  was  the  man!8  notion!^ 

It  is  somewhat  questionable,  whether  this  man 
would  be  the  best  judge  of  the  wants  of  his  family. 
Chancellor  Kent  to  the  contmry  notwithstanding;  as 
also  what  might  be  his  idea  of  "  gentle  restraint,"  in 
case  the  wife  had  refused  "  to  shift  her  domicile."  As 
to  property,  Kent  proceeds :  — 

The  general  nde  is,  that  the  husband  becomes  enti- 
tled, on  the  marriage,  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  wife,  and  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  lands; 
and  he  becomes  liable  to  pay  her  debts  and  perform 
her  contracts. 

1.  if  the  wife  have  an  inheritance  in  land,  he  takes 
the  rents  and  profits  during  their  joint  lives.  He 
may  sue  in  his  own  name  for  an  injury  to  the  profits 
of  the  land ;  but,  if  the  husband  himself  chooses  to 
commit  waste,  the  wife  has  no  redress  at  common 
law. 

2.  If  the  wife,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  hath  an 
estate  for  her  life,  the  husband  becomes  seized  of 
such  an  estate,  and  is  entitled  to  the  profits  during 
marriage. 

3.  The  husband  also  becomes  possessed  of  the 
chattels  real  of  the  wife;  and  the  law  gives  him 
power,  without  her  oonsentj  to  sell,  assign,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  the  same  as  he  pleases. 
Such  chattels  real  are  liable  to  be  sold  on  execution 
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for  his  debts  (vol.  ii.  p.  133).  If  he  survive  his  wife^ 
the  law  gives  hi(n  her  chattels  real  by  survivorship. 

4.  If  debta  arc  due  to  the  wife  before  marriage, 
and  arc  recovered  by  the  husband  afterward,  the 
money  becomes,  in  most  cases,  absolutely  his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  husband  is,  — 

Ist,  Obliged  to  provide  for  his  wife  out  of  his  for- 
tune, or  her  own  tliat  he  has  taken  into  his  custody, 
of  what  the  court  calls  "  necessaries,"  —  these  again, 
of  course,  to  be  dependent  on  the  ^marCs  notum^^\ 
and, — 

2d,  Becomes  liable  for  her  frauds  and  torts  during 
coverture,  —  the  law  understanding,  as  well  as  a  mer- 
chant, that  it  is  useless  to  "  sue  a  broken  bench." 

The  indulgence  of  the  law  toward  the  wife,  we  are 
then  told,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  force  exercised 
by  the  husband ;  a  presumption  only,  which  may  be 
repelled.  What  this  indulgence  is,  we  may  well  be 
puzzled  to  guess,  unless  the  phrase  indicate  that  she 
is  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  theft,  where  both  are  guilty; 
and  yet,  if  the  presumption  that  he  compelled  her  to 
steal  be  repelled^  she  may  be  prosecuted,  and  found 
guilty. 

A  wife  cannot  devise  her  lands  by  will ;  nor  can  she 
make  a  testament  of  chattels,  except  it  be  of  those 
which  she  holds  en  autre  droits  without  the  license  of 
her  husband.  It  is  not  strictly  a  will,  then,  only  an 
appointment,  which  the  husband  is  bound  to  allow 
(voL  ii.  p.  170). 

The  laws  are  essentially  the  same  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  New  York;  in  the  latter  State,  of  course,  only 
as  applicable  to  marriages  contracted  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  new  bilL  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  States, 
with  one  or  two  Western  exceptions;  because  the 
passage  of  a  new  law  never  annuls  pre-eadUing  con- 
tracts. In  consequence,  practice  becomes  contra- 
dictory and  intricate ;  and  most  lawyers  not  only  /eeZ, 
but  shoWf  a  great  dislike  to  new  laws  on  that  ac- 
count 

In  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce,  Kent  says  that 
the  English  practice  was,  not  to  grtfnt  divorce  for 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  huAand;  and  the 
early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  made  the  same  dis- 
tinction, creating  a  difference  at  the  very  outset  in  the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  two,  fatal  alike  to  happi- 
ness and  civilization. 

In  1840,  the  policy  of  South  Carolina  continued  so 
strict,  that  there  had  been  no  instance,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, of  a  divorce  pronounced  by  a  court  of  justice, 
or  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  law  was,  that  divorce  could 
only  be  had  for  criminality.  In  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Michigan,  divorce  from 
**  bed  and  board "  may  be  had  for  extreme  cruelty ; 
and,  in  Michigan,  for  wilful  desertion  for  three 
years. 

In  Indiana,  it  is  rendered  for  any  cause,  at  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court 

In  Illinois,  divorce  may  be  had  for  the  usual  causes. 
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and  for  clrunkcnncHs  or  cnielty,  or  such  other  cause  as 
the  court  shall  think  right;  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
wife  docs  not  lose  her  dower.  These  diflferences  in 
statute  law  indicate,  one  would  think,  a  variety  suffi- 
cient to  test  in  time  all  the  theories  of  reformers  and 
experimentalists. 

As  to  the  consistency  of  the  law,  Poynter  says, — 

*'  It  is  singular  to  seo  a  marriage  annuUed  on  aooouat  of 
the  misspelling  or  8up|ire«ing  of  a  name,  whidi  would  be 
held  raltd  against  tlie  lasting  misery  of  tlie  parties.** 

By  cruelty  is  meant  ^  reasonable  apprehension  of 
bodily  hurt"  Mere  austerity  of  temper,  petulance 
of  manners,  rudeness  of  language,  a  want  of  civil 
attention,  even  ocoaaional  sallies  of  passion,  do  not 
amount  to  that  cruelty  which  the  law  can  relieve. 
The  wife  must  disarm  her  husband  by  the  weapons  of 
IdndneM  I 

I  have  shown  you  upon  what  estimate  the  general 
common  law  of  the  United  States  is  based,  as  regards 
both  property  and  divorce.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  estimate  is  very  little  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
older  countries ;  but,  when  the  reformers  of  our  cause 
are  tauntingly  asked  what  good  they  have  done,  they 
may  reply  proudly,  though  they  should  point  to  the 
changes  of  legislation  during  the  last  ten  years  alone. 
Since  1830,  the  laws  have  been  changed  in  at  least 
nineteen  States.  The  credit  of  this  change  should 
certainly  rest  with  the  men  and  women  of  this  reform ; 
for,  in  every  State,  its  sympathizing  friends  helped  to 
frame  the  new  laws. 
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Whether  justly  or  not,  Rhode  Island  claims  the 
honor  of  leading  the  \vay  in  such  changes.  In  1844^ 
the  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike  introduced  a  bill  into  her 
legislature,  securing  to  married  women  their  property 
under  certain  regulations.  The  step  was  in  the  right 
direction.  In  1847,  Vermont  passed  similar  enact- 
ments. In  1848-9,  CJonnecticut,  New  York,  and 
Texas  followed;  in  1850,  Alabama;  in  1853,  New 
Hampshire.  In  1855,  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
of  a  still  more  comprehensive  kind.  It  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  introduced  into  her  Senate,  in  1852| 
by  the  Hon.  S.  E.  SewalL  It  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to  those  who  prepared  it,  but  was  the  best  it 
was  thought  possible  to  pass.*     In  1856  and  1857, 


*  A  law,  apparently  favorable  to  all  widows,  passed  the  Massachiuetts 
Legislature  at  the  last  session.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  bear  the  marks 
of  a  law  passed  for  a  special  case.  I  have  made  several  applications  in  the 
proper  quarters  for  information  oonoeming  it,  but  have  received  nothing  in 
return. 

Chap.  164.— Av  Act  ooHCXBvnro  tbb  Pbovisiohb  vos  Widows  nr  obb- 

TAiir  CAsn. 

Bi  it  enaettd,  !*«.,  tu/ottows:'^ 

Sbot.  1.  — When  a  man  dies,  having  lawfUUy  disposed  of  his  estate  by  will,  and 
leaving  a  widow,  she  may,  at  any  timo  witUn  six  months  after  the  probate  of  the  will, 
Me  In  the  probate-oAoe,  In  writing,  her  waiver  of  the  proTiakms  made  for  b«r  In  the 
will .  and  sball.  In  such  ease,  be  entitled  to  snch  portion  of  hb  real  and  pemnal  estate 
as  she  woald  have  been  entitled  to  if  her  husband  had  died  Intestate:  provided^  kow- 
ce«r,  that,  if  the  share  of  the  penonal  estate  to  whieh  she  would  thus  beoome  entitled 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doUais,  she  shall.  In  suoh  ease,  be  entitled  to 
receive  In  her  own  right  the  said  amount  of  ten  thousand  doUars,  and  to  receive  the 
Income  only  of  the  ezeess  of  said  share  above  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  during 
her  natural  life.  If  she  makes  no  such  waiver,  she  shall  not  be  endowed  of  his  lands, 
unless  It  plainly  appears  by  the  will  to  have  been  the  Intention  of  the  testator  that  she 
should  have  sueh  prorisions  In  addition  to  her  dower. 

Skot.  2.  —  UponappUcation,  made  by  the  widow  or  any  one  intermted  In  the  estate, 
the  judge  of  probate  may  appoint  one  or  more  trustees,  to  receive,  hold,  and  manage, 
during  the  lUMSme  of  the  widow,  the  portion  of  the  penonal  estate  of  her 
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the  I>*^isIatnn\H  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kh<Mie  Island,  and  Maine,  altered  their  property- 
la\v9, —  Rhode  Island  advancing  somewhat  on  her 
first  step.*  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  followed ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  new  States,  unless  they  should 
be  slave  States,  will  repeat  the  old  barbarisms. 

I  have  given  Rhode  Island  the  prctcedencc  she 
claims;  but  there  are  certain  st^itutes  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  as  early  in  date  as  January,  1S29,  which 


doltan,orwhlBhilMUeiiUaMltoi«ciaif«Mdtr  tUt 


9wcr.  3.  —  TIm  twtnty-lbarth  MeUon  of  tkt  aliwty  mcodJ  chapter  of  Um  OmotU 
Stotatat  b  iMTtbjr  wp— led. 
ApproTvd  April  9, 1861. 

In  a  case  on  trial  in  the  Superior  Covrt  to-dar  (Oct.  3,  IMl ),  ChieMutioa 
Alien  mM,  that  the  law  oT  1855,  allowing  married  women  to  do  btitiiMM  on 
their  o%m  account,  leparate  and  apart  from  their  husbands  did  not  exclude 
them  from  entering;  into  butineM-partuer»hip«  with  men  other  titan  their  but- 
bands. 

•  On  the  7th  of  April,  1861,  the  Ohio  Legulature  paiaed  a  bill  eooeenibif 
the  Ea«hu  and  Uabilitica  of  Married  Women. 

Sect.  1  conre^rt  the^impreeeioo,  that  all  married  women  mar  oootrol  thair 
rents  and  iMoea  of  real  estate  belonging  to  them  at  marriage,  or  sepanUelj 
lecnived  atlcf . 

SwLT.  &.  howerer,  sars  **  that  this  Uw  shall  not  alTect  anj  rights  which 
maj  hare  Atr—s  reeled  in  any  person  at  the  time  of  its  taking  etTeeC;  ** 
which,  of  oonrse,  cnU  o€  from  iu  beneAdal  rsanlu  all  persons  preriouslj 


It  stems  a  perfectly  simple  Matter  to  a  woman  to  obriate  the  diflknitiat 
aad  disappointments  which  arise  in  this  way. 

l.ei  parties  married  under  the  old  law,  but  dc«irin|;  to  lN>ne6t  by  the  new, 
go  bef  4«  a  magistrate,  and  state  their  wish;  and  then  let  the  decision  is  their 
ta%-or  be  published  in  the  rrgular  way. 

Such  a  method  would  not  benefit  parlies  at  rariance ;  but  it  would  bene 
lit  a  large  claii  of  wemen  engaged,  m  dealing  to  engage,  in  iadepeadtol 


The  Ohio  law  repeals  a  fenner  faiw  of  1667,  which  secured  >o  all  mnfikd 
the  control  of  the  sale  or  the  diepesal  of  personal  property  s  Kempt 
from  eaecntiun:  to  iCa  heneita  are  of  a  naCnri  hy  no  means  onmixodL 
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deserve  to  be  alluded  to,  on  account  of  their  un- 
usual liberality. 

If  married,  and  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  a 
woman  in  Illinois  may,  in  spite  of  her  husband,  de- 
vise her  real  estate,  and  bequeath  her  personal  estate, 
to  any  one  for  ever. 

The  wife  may  administer  on  her  deceased  husband's 
estate,  in  preference  to  all  others,  if  she  apply  within 
sixty  days.  On  her  husband's  death,  she  inherits  one- 
half  of  his  real  estate  in  fee-simple,  absolute ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  personal  estate,  with  her  rights  of  dower 
in  addition. 

The  wife  has  not  legally  the  first  title  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  child  on  the  demise  of  her  husband ; 
but  she  has  it  by  a  kind  of  comity,  the  consent  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  courts. 

In  reference  to  the  wife's  inheriting  from  the  hus- 
band, my  correspondent,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Hem- 
don,  says, — 

"  You  will  perceive  a  difference  in  the  two  sections  relaUng 
to  the  wife  and  husband  as  inheriting  from  one  another,  favor- 
able to  the  wife  apparently.  In  the  twenty-second  section 
you  will  find,  that,  in  case  of  the  wife's  death  without  chil- 
dren, the  husband  inherits  one-half  of  her  real  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  absolute;  but  nothing  is  said  about  her  persona\ 
This  is  because  the  common  law  has  already  given  him  her 
personal  estate  on  her  marriage.'' 

So  we  see  that  the  State  of  Illinois  did  not  quite 
divest  itself  of  the  barbarisms  of  the  common  law. 
In  a  later  letter,  Mr.  Herndon  continues :  — 
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<*Oiir  Illinois  Legislature  has  this  winti^r  (1860-61) 
cnactc<l  a  law,  allowing  women  (inarrie<l  women)  all  tlieir 
projicrly,  —  real,  jtersonal,  mixed,  —  free  from  all  ileht,  con- 
tract, obligation,  ami  control  of  tlieir  husband.^.  This  law 
puts  man  and  woman  in  tlie  same  position,  as  far  as  properij- 
rights  aiHl  tlieir  remedies  arc  concerned.  This  is  right,  ^- 
just  as  it  sliould  be.  For  my  life,  I  cannot  see  why  tliere 
sliould  be  any  distinction  between  men  and  women,  when  wo 
s|)eak  of  rights  uiMler  government.  A  woman's  rights  are 
identical  with  a  man's.  Where  he  is  limited,  she  should 
be ;  where  slie  is  limited,  he  should  be." 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  civil  existence  of  the  husband 
and  wife  is  but  one;  and,  though  the  letter  of  the 
law  colliders  her  property  acquired  by  trade  or  in- 
heritance as  technically  her  own,  still  it  is  no  longer 
under  her  single  control.  If,  as  a  wife,  she  sells  mer- 
chandise, the  buyer  becomes  a  debtor  to  her  husband 
and  liersdf.  If  nhe  makes  a  purchase,  her  note  is  good 
for  nothing,  unless  her  husband's  signature  is  affixed 
to  it  He  can  dispose  of  the  whole  of  her  personal 
estate,  unless  the  buyer  has  been  previously  notified 
by  A<r,  in  writing,  that  the  property  is  exclusively  her 
own.  Her  real  estate  the  husband  cannot  sell :  but 
tvtn  of  this  she  cannot  dispose  by  will ;  so,  perhaps, 
it  might  as  well  be  sold.  The  absurdity  becomes 
ludicrous,  when  we  remember  that  the  law  makes  her 
competent  to  devise  any  number  of  millions,  so  long 
as  it  is  invested  in  bank-stock  or  merchandise. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont,  there  are  three  pecolimr 
provisions :  — 

Firtif  If  the  husband  abscond  without  making  sof* 
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ficient  provision  for  his  wife,  she  is  permitted  (I)  to  use 
her  own  pro|)erty  and  earnings,  or  the  earnings  of 
her  minor  children,  to  secure  a  support  This  permis* 
8ion  indicates  the  tender  mercies  of  the  common  law, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  Helvetian  peasant>woman. 

Second^  She  is  exempted  from  personal  restraint 
during  the  pendency  of  a  divorce  suit 

Hardy  A  mother  and  her  illegitimate  child  may 
inherit  from  each  other. 

A  married  woman  may  devise  her  real  estate,  and 
it  is  exempt  from  attachment  for  the  sole  debts  of  her 
husband.  She  may  have  her  husband's  life  insured, 
the  insurance  to  be  made  payable  to  her  or  her  chil- 
dren. If  he  should  be  put  into  the  penitentiary,  she 
may  transact  business  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  are  liberal;  and  the  com- 
mon law  prev£ls  by  statute,  when  not  repugnant  to 
any  recorded  statute. 

In  Connecticut,  in  1855,  all  the  real  estate  owned 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  subsequently  inherited  by 
the  wife,  rests  absolutely  in  her.  All  her  personal 
estate  passes  to  her  husband;  but  all  that  she  may 
afterward  receive  remains  in  her  right,  her  husband 
being  only  her  legal  trustee.  Her  earnings  are  sub- 
ject to  his  trusteeship,  and  nothing  more.  She  is  the 
guardian  of  her  own  children ;  and  the  court  always 
confirms  this  right,  unless  she  is  incapacitated.  In 
case  of  divorce,  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  children, 
unless  objection  is  made.  On  the  decease  of  the  hus- 
band childless,  one-half  of  his  personal  estate  goes  to 
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the  wife,  and  a  life-interest  in  one-third  of  the' real; 
or  the;  whole,  if  it  be  needed  for  her  support 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  common  law  prevails  for 
the  most  part  What  express  enactment*!  she  passed 
in  1853  seem  to  refer  rather  to  makin/:^  the  position  of 
a  deserted  wife  equivalent  to  that  of  a  ftmc  sole  than 
any  thing  else. 

As  regards  Massachusetts,  it  is  common  to  say  that 
the  legislation  of  1855  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired, 
beside  the  right  of  suffrage;  but  a  keen  eye  still  de- 
tects more  than  one  shortcoming.  The  custody  of  the 
wife's  person  still  vests  in  the  husband. 

With  reference  to  the  guardianship  of  children,  the 
custom  is  in  advance  of  the  law ;  while  her  power  to 
make  a  will  is  so  carefully  guarded,  that  it  might  as 
well  be  surrendered. 

A  married  woman  in  Massachusetts  can  make  no 
contract  to  bind  her,  except  one  strictly  relating  to  her 
trade,  business,  or  property.  She  cannot,  for  instance, 
indorse  a  note,  or  be  a  surety  for  another  person  in 
any  way. 

In  Maine,  since  1857,  a  wife  may  hold  the  wages 
of  her  own  labor. 

In  Ohio,  at  the  same  date,  the  law  gave  this  right 
only  under  eonditiam.  Long  before  any  such  changes 
took  place,  however,  the  current  of  public  opinion 
often  forced  courts  to  decide  against  the  common  law, 
and  in  accordance  with  equity,  —  equity  not  techni- 
cally, but  divinely,  considered. 

Judge  Graham,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 

28 
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Perry  County,  Pcnii.,  made  such  a  decision  in  a  suit 
where  a  wife  claimed  return  of  earnings  loaned  by  her 
to  her  husband,  and  accumulated  a^ier  marriage. 
The  legal  question  brought  before  Judge  Graham 
was,  ^  Can  a  wife  maintain  a  suit  against  her  hus- 
band ?  "  He  decided  that  she  could  legally  hold  him 
to  a  contract  of  the  kind  under  consideration ;  and  a 
verdict  was  rendered  for  the  woman,  in  the  sum  of 

In  August,  1859,  Mrs.  Dorr  put  in  a  claim  for 
840,000  on  her  husband's  estate,  in  the  Court  of 
Insolvency  in  Worcester  County.  The  court  objected 
to  entertaining  the  claim  until  after  the  choice  of  an  \ 

assignee.  The  hearing  was  never  completed;  some 
private  adjustment  taking  its  place.  The  claim  was 
said  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  Commonwealth. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Property 
Bill,  passed  in  the  spring  of  1860  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  Not  only  as  the  latest  act  of  specific 
legislation,  but  as  the  most  complete  provision  ever 
made  by  any  government  to  outwit  the  common  law, 
it  demands  our  attention.  After  it  was  passed,  a  de- 
ficiency relating  to  the  rights  of  guardianship  was 
discovered,  and  a  supplement  was  added.  By  these 
two  acts,  the  "New- York  Tribune"  tells  us  that 
at  least  five  thousand  women  in  that  State  are 
redeemed  from  pauperism,  and  established  in  peaceful 
homes. 

But  the  supplement  bears  on  one  important  point, 
which  should  be  alluded  to.     According  to  the  com- 
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tnon  law,  us  I  showed  in  mfcrring  to  England,  a 
daugh((*r  owt's  service  only  to  her  fatlurr.  The  moth- 
er, who  bore  and  nursed  her;  who  has  trained  her  up, 
it  may  be  by  painful  sacrifices,  to  habits  of  propriety 
and  thrift, —  has  no  claim  upon  her  service,  even  in 
her  minority.  By  conferring  on  the  mother,  in  case 
of  the  father's  decease,  all  the  rights,  remedies,  privi- 
leges, and  responsibilities  in  law  appertaining  to  the 
father,  the  new  act  meets  the  difficulty. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
alluding  to  the  fact,  that,  as  early  as  1S49,  the  State 
of  New  York  had  passed  a  qualified  measure  in  re- 
.gard  to  property ;  and  directing  your  attention  to  the 
manifest  truth,  that  every  imperfect  act  of  legislation 
constitutes  a  new  set  of  exceptions  to  general  rules, 
and  very  undesirably  complicates  legal  practice* 

If  reforms  are  not  to  be  unpopular,  they  should  be 
simple  and  complete.* 

In  commenting  on  the  passage  of  these  bills,  advo- 
cated by  Mrs.  Stanton  before  the  committees  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  Senate,  the  *^  New- York  Tribune  ^ 
•ays,— 

**  Mr*.  Stanton  talked  forcibly.  It  \m  neediest  for  me  to  lay 
ihfti  she  Calked  earnestly  of  wonuui*s  suflerin<{St  sweetly  of 
ber  endurmoce,  eloqnendy  of  her  rights.  Wlien  she  talked 
of  her  right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  prop- 
erty, of  her  right  to  be  relented  from  the  bondage  of  nn  ill- 
Mterted  marringe,  the  was  listened  to  with  marked  fiiTor. 
She  pleaded  these  demaodt  with  the  feeling  of  n  true  woman ; 

•  8m  Mtt,  psf«  Sit. 
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and  she  carried  tlic  conviction,  that  she  was  not  asking  more 
than  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  demanded  should  he  conceded. 
When  she  claimed  that  her  voice  should  he  heard  on  the  hust- 
ings, and  her  vote  be  received  at  the  ballot-box,  she  was 
earnest  and  eloquent  and  plausible ;  but  she  must  have  felt 
that  she  was  not  convincing  her  audience,  and  she  did  not" 

Here  the  single  word  plausible  vitiates,  as  cunning 
reporters  well  know  how  to  do,  the  whole  effect  of  the 
sentence.  Far  more  reasonably,  the  "  Tribune  "  might 
have  said  she  was  earnest,  eloquent,  and  sensible  ;  and 
so  have  spurred  its  readers  to  thought  instead  of  ridi- 
cule. His  criticism,  however,  launches  fairly  our  last 
subject  of  discussion.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  no-^ 
where  in  the  United  States  has  woman  the  full  power 
of  suffrage. 

In  New  Jersey,  women  formerly  possessed,  and  often 
exercised,  this  right  By  the  Constitution,  adopted 
July  2,  1776,  the  privilege  of  voting  was  accorded  to 
all  inhabitants,  of  full  age  and  clear  estate,  who  had 
resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the  country,  and  who 
had  fifty  dollars  in  proclamation-money. 

In  1790,  a  Quaker  member  of  the  Assembly  had 
the  act  so  drawn  as  to  read  "  he  or  she."  Until  1807, 
women  often  voted,  especially  in  times  of  great  politi- 
cal excitement;  at  such  times,  for  the  most  part, 
"  under  influence,"  we  may  presume.  Many  voted  in 
the  presidential  contest  of  1800 ;  and  a  newspaper  of 
that  period  thanks  them  for  unanimously  supporting 
John  Adams  in  opposition  to  Jefferson.  So  they 
were  supposed,  at  times,  to  act  independently.     At 
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an  election  in  Hunterdon  County  in  1802,  the  ballots 
of  Honie  colonnl  women  electeil  a  nienilier  of  tlu»  legin- 
lature.  Probably  this  fact,  by  stiuuilating  the  local 
prejudice  against  color,  and  the  fading-out  of  all  aris- 
tocratic distinctions,  which  left  no  property  qualifica- 
tions on  the  statute-book,  led  to  a  change;  for,  in 
1807,  an  act  was  passed,  limiting  the  rii^ht  of  suflVage 
to  "  free  white  male  citizens  of  twenty -on<*  years."  * 

In  later  times,  committees  of  intelligent  men,  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  have  reported  in  fa- 
vor of  granting  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage ;  but 
the  question  was  lost  in  the  ballot  which  followed. 

If  the  constitution  prepared  for  Kansas  should  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  single  women  will  be  empow- 
ered to  vote  there.  In  Nebraska,  the  lower  house 
passed  a  vote,  conferring  the  privilege ;  but  it  was  too 
late  in  the  session  for  the  question  to  come  before  the 
upper  branch. 

In  185S,  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  so  as  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  women,  received  eighty-two  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  d(*feated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-five.  In  1852,  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture, in  providing  for  the  election  of  school-trustees, 
enacted  that  ^any  widow,  having  a  child  between 
six  and  eighteen  years,  may  vote  in  person  or  by 
proxy.** 

A  provision  thus  limited  by  public  opinion  and 
prejudice  would  probably  have    very  little   foroe.     I 

*  S«t  Appcsdix. 
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have  understood  that  such  a  provision  has  taken 
eflfect  in  some  parts  of  Michigan,  and  it  has  also  been 
recommended  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Very 
early  in  the  history  of  our  government,  its  inconsist- 
encies became  a  matter  of  comment  among  women 
themselves.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  can 
she  be  said  to  have  a  right  to  lifCj  who  has  never  con- 
sented to  the  laws  which  may  depri>^e  her  of  it,  who 
is  steadily  refused  a  trial  by  her  peers,  who  has  no 
voice  in  the  election  of  her  judges  ?  How  can  she  be 
said  to  have  a  right  to  liberty^  whose  person,  if  not 
yet  in  custody,  almost  inevitably  becomes  so  on  her 
maturity,  who  does  not  own  her  earnings,  who  can 
make  no  valid  contract,  and  is  taxed  without  repre- 
sentation  ?  How  can  that  woman  be  said  to  possess 
either  the  right  or  the  reality  of  happiness^  who  is 
deprived  of  the  custody  of  her  own  person,  of  the 
guardianship  of  her  children,  of  the  right  to  devise  or 
share  her  property  ? 

The  government  is  tyrannical  which  leaves  a  single 
citizen  in  this  predicament  What  is  to  be  said  of  a 
government  which  enforces  it  upon  half  its  subjects? 

It  is  not  strange  then,  that,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  the  wife  of  John  Adams  wrote  to  him  in 
1776  to  ask  if  it  "  were  generous  in  American  men  to 
claim  absolute  power  over  wives  at  a  moment  when 
they  were  emancipating  the  whole  earth."  Nor  was 
it  strange,  that,  in  a  more  serious  mood,  Hannah 
Corbin  of  Virginia  should  write  to  her  brother,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  on  the  same  subject 
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TIm'  American  Colonics  were  struggling  against 
th(*  mother-country,  on  the  gnmnd  that  taxation  and 
representation  .should  be  inseparable. 

The  "  National  Intelligencer"  has  to  confess,  when 
it  tells  the  story,  that  it  was  not  strange  if  ^  strong- 
mindi*d"  women  of  that  era,  finding  themselves  iaxedy 
should  wonder  why  they  could  not  vote. 

Mr.  Lee  wrote  from  Chantilly  in  reply,  March  17, 
1778:— 

'*  I  do  not  see,"  he  says,  **  that  any  thing  prevenU  widows, 
having  large  property,  from  voting,  notwithstauding  it  has 
never  been  the  ei»e  either  here  or  in  England.  Perhaps  it 
was  thought  unbecoming  for  women  to  press  into  tumultuous 
assemblies.  .  .  .  Perha|M  it  was  thought,  that,  as  all  those 
who  vote  for  taxes  must  bear  the  tax,  none  would  be  imposed, 
except  for  the  public  goocL 

^  For  lK>th  the  widow  and  the  single  woman,**  be  oontinues, 
^  I  have  the  highest  res|)ect ;  and  would,  at  any  time,  give 
my  consent  to  secure  to  them  the  franchise,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  would  increase  their  security. 

"  The  Committee  of  Taxation,**  he  adds,  ^*  are  r^pUarly 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  and  housekeepers;  and,  in  the 
choice  of  them,  you  have  as  legal  a  right  to  vote  as  any 
person.** 

Mr.  Lee  thinks,  that,  in  a  few  minutes'  conversation, 
he  could  ^content"  his  sister  upon  the  subject;  but 
eighty  years  have  passed  away,  and  Uie  question  is 
still  unsettled. 

What  he  calls  a  ^  woman's  security  '*  is  proved  to 
be  no  security,  even  in  the  small  matter  of  money ; 
for  men  are  constantly  imposing  taxes,  the  burden  of 
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which  {hey  are  never  to  bear.  As  I  have  shown,  in 
treating  of  labor,  what  position  women  hold  toward 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  employment,  I  will  not 
repeat  the  statement  here.  Let  these  pages  bear  no 
other  burden  than  that  of  woman's  civil  rights, — 
"woman's  rights,"  —  a  phrase  which  we  aJU  hate; 
which  soils  the  lips  that  use  it;  which  women  speak 
with  such  unction  as  a  slave  might  clank  his  chains ! 

Soil  the  lips?  Not  because  it  is  a  phrase  which 
stirs  the  ridicule  and  the  contempt  of  the  weak- 
minded  ;  not  because  you  consider  it  only  the  second 
term  of  the  Bloomer  equation :  but  because  the  ne- 
cessity to  use  it  shows  how  little  has  yet  been  done ; 
shows  that  men  still  dwell  on  distinctions  of  sex,  in 
preference  to  identities  of  duty ;  that  women  are  play- 
things still  in  the  popular  estimate, —  creatures  of  the 
nursery  and  the  drawing-room,  but  not  angels  of  God, 
joint-heirs  of  immortality. 

We  have  not  laid  a  secure  foundation  for  any  state- 
ment on  this  subject,  unless  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  "woman's  rights"  are  identical  with  "human 
rights ; "  that  what  men  do  for  women,  they  do  in  far 
wider  measure  for  themselves ;  that  no  father,  brother, 
or  husband  can  have  all  the  privileges  ordained  for 
him  of  Grod,  till  mother  and  sister  and  wife  are  set 
free  to  secure  them  according  to  instinctive  individual 
bias. 

The  subject  would  have  no  interest  for  me,  if  it 
were  but  a  selfish  clamor  of  one  class  for  advantages 
over  another;. but  it  does  interest  me,  —  interest  be- 
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yonil  all  earthly  debate, —  be<%uiso,  in  its  evolution, 
there  unfolds  also  the  highest  interest  of  our  eommon 
humanity. 

That  public  opinion  has  been  somewhat  conquered, 
the  rc?ception  given  to  women  in  the  lyceum  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show.  When  a  woman  of  gt>od  social 
standing  struggles  with  convention  on  the  one  hand, 
and  womanly  aflection  on  the  other,  she  still  stands 
on  the  flai/orm  somewhat  as  she  did  at  the  stake; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  awakening  public  interest 
has  nurtured  a  class  of  women  who  owe  all  that  they 
have  and  are  to  the  platform  itself. 

With  no  oppressive  restrictions  in  their  circum- 
stances,—  endowed  with  strong  good  sense  and  a 
vigorous  talent, —  they  have  won  their  way  to  the 
public  esteem;  and  are  stronger  and  healthier  than 
most  women,  only  because  they  have  had  an  object 
for  life  and  thought  to  grasp. 

What  will  most  help  women  in  the  matter  of  labor, 
and,  through  labor,  to  their  ^  civil  rights,"  is  a  new 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  classes,  men  as  well  as  women. 

Harriet  Hosmer  comes  back  from  Rome  to  queen 
it  over  our  men ;  Rosa  Bonheur  drives  a  tandem  of 
Flemish  horses  through  a  square  of  canvas,  and  over 
the  very  necks  of  her  critics:  but  we  want  women 
who  shall  turn  the  trades  into  fine  arts.  Do  you  smile 
at  the  expression  ?  It  is  legitimate.  France  has  al* 
ready  answered  my  demand.  A  finer  statue  than  the 
^  Moses"  of  Michael  Angelo  would  be  one  womanly 
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model  of  patient  thoroughness.  A  finer  picture  than 
the  glowing  pencils  of  Titian  and  Claude  ever  fused 
into  a  canvas  would  be  the  prospective  elevation  of 
manual  labor. 

The  fine  arts  are  already  obedient  to  woman's  will. 
To  what  woman  is  it  reserved  to  make  the  useful  arts 
pay  tribute  ?  Dependent  upon  the  "  right  to  labor," 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  "  woman's  civil  equality." 
If  all  the  fields  of  human  labor  are  thrown  absolutely 
open  (and  you  admit  that  they  ought  to  be) ;  if  women 
enter  and  grow  wealthy  therein;  if  every  second 
woman,  for  instance,  were  an  intelligent  property- 
holder, —  is  it  credible  that  she,  or  her  husband  for 
her,  would  remain  contented  in  her  present  minority  ? 
Would  she  not  want  a  seat  in  the  legislature  to  pro- 
tect her  property,  a  vote  to  control  appropriations  and 
taxes  ?  There  are  no  revolutionists  like  the  industrial 
dasses. 

It  was  the  discontent  of  merchants  and  artisans 
which  hunted  Charles  Stuart  to  the  block,  and  paved 
the  way  for  English  freedom.  It  was  the  discontent 
of  trade,  a  long-entertained  moral  disgust,  culminat- 
ing in  indignant  contempt  at  a  Stamp  Act,  which 
secured  American  independence^  -^  I  wish  we  could 
say,  American  freedom  as  well.  Create,  then,  a  class 
of  wealthy  working  women,  you  who  are  ambitious 
of  a  female  franchise,  and  society  will  be  forced  to 
give  you  your  desire. 

Wendell  Phillips  says,  that,  when  woman  is  once 
brought  to  the  ballot-box,  men  will  cry  out,  ^  Educate 
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her!"  in  self-preservation.     If  this  be  true  (and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  i.s;  for  a  great  many  popular  elections 
are  at  this  moment  carried  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  to  come  no  nearer  home,  by  the  uneducated 
class,  partly  by  the  dram-shops  indeed), —  if  this  be 
true,  however,  it  is  a  '^  poor  rule  which  does  not  work 
both  ways;"  and  we  may  go  farther  than  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, and  say,  he  will  also  cry  out,  ^  Give  her  some- 
thing to  do!"  that  she  may  understand  the  interests 
of  property,  and  be  qualified  to  plead  for  them.     Mr. 
Phillips  plants  himself  upon  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
goes  bade  to  secure  education  and  free  labor,  for  State 
reasons.     He  has  every  right  to  do  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  rest  upon  our  undoubted  right  to 
education,  and  go  forward^  with  safe,  strong  steps, 
to  claim  the  right  of  suflrage.     When  a  majority  of 
women  find  the  means  of  thorough  education  open, 
then  a  much  greater  number  will  seek  actual  employ- 
ment, and  immediately  the  interests  of  property  will 
compel  them  to  clamor  for  suffrage.     Do  not  misun- 
derstand me.     It  is  not  a  nation  of  paid  underlings, 
of  ever  so  intelligent  clerks  and  apprentices,  men  or 
women,  that  will  control  the  springs  of  government, 
and  overthrow  institutions  as  well  as  prejudices,  if 
they  stand  in  their  way :  it  is  the  heads  of  firms,  the 
movers  in  great  undertakings,  the  proprietors  of  mills, 
the  builders  of  ships,  the  contractors  for  supplies,  per^ 
sons  conversant  with  large  interests,  and  quick  to  see 
their  jeopardy,  which,  as  women  no  less  than  men, 
must  trctupe  the  elective  right 
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How  I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  large  Lowell  mill 
wholly  owned  and  managed  by  women !  What  is  to 
make  it  possible  ?  —  only,  that  the  unoccupied  women 
of  wealth  and  rank,  at  this  moment  in  the  Common- 
wealth, should  combine  to  build  or  buy  such  a  milL 
Suppose  it  wdl  managed,  representing  ultimately  a 
million  of  dollars:  do  you  believe  it  would  long  re* 
main  without  political  power?  Just  as  the  testy  trade 
of  Upsal  demanded  the  firanchise  for  its  eighty-one 
women,  so  would  the  Lowell  mill. 

Every  year,  these  ten  years,  our  sturdy  friend  Dn 
Hunt  has  sent  up  her  protest  to  the  city  assessors. 
She  has  not  quite  had  the  heart,  as  I  wish  some 
woman  had,  to  let  them  sell  her  household  gods  over 
l^er  head,  for  non-payment  of  taxes;  but  the  City 
Government  sits  as  serene  and  patient  under  her  in- 
flictions as  if  she  had  never  spoken.  Her  protests 
probably  go  back  to  the  pulp  of  the  paper-mill ;  and, 
but  for  the  newspaper,  we  should  never  know  that 
they  were  written.  But  five  thousand  female  prop- 
erty-holders, calling  their  own  caucus,  and  storming 
the  City  Hall  with  well-concerted  words,  would  com- 
pel any  government  to  listen  ;•  would  compel  com- 
mittees to  sit,  and  departments  to  act  Let  it  be 
your  first  duty,  then,  to  add  to  the  number  of  intelli- 
gent female  workers. 

Last  summer,  I  heard  one  of  our  friends  say, 
that  the  reason  that  men  did  not  wish  women  to 
enter  medical  societies,  and  receive  medical  diplo- 
mas, was,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  be  detected 
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in  tlirir  own  (louhlr-drarni*^  and  maipracticc.  I 
slhMild  not  bo  willini;  to  indorst*  a  stattmicnt  so 
broadly  made.  Moan  mm  may  justify  it:  bat  the 
mm  I  have  known,  the  mm  who  have  been  at  once 
my  inspiration  and  my  stn?ngth,  —  these  men  were 
not  mean;  yet  among  them  evcm  the  bravest  doubted, 
at  first,  as  to  the  ex[>ediency  of  our  discussion. 

These  men  have  felt  a  tender  reverence  for  moml 
purity  in  woman.  They  have  seen  hiborers  of  the 
lower  class  fall  as  if  smitten  by  a  pestilence.  They 
had  not  faith  to  save  the  world  at  sucli  a  cost.     From 

j  the  malpmctice  and  guilty  dread  of  mean  men,  then ; 

I  from  the  sensitive  horror  of  the  noblest,  let  us  learn, 

at  least,  that  the  duty  woman  owes  the  State  is  a 
fiioral  duty.  A  full  understanding  of  this  will  give 
her  counige  to  press  her  claims.  It  is  the  (lower  of 
conscience  and  love  which  she  is  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  ballot-box,  and  which  is  to  mould,  with  her  aid, 
questions  and  interests  hitherto  untouched  by  any 
higher  impulse  than  the  love  of  gain. 

I  cannot  leave  this  statement  of  human  rights, 
without  claiming  for  woman  one  right  of  which  men 
very  commonly  deprive  her;  in  behalf  of  which  soci- 
ety makes  no  clamor,  and  about  which  the  most  radi* 
cjil  reformers  say  very  little.  I  mean  woman's  right  to 
find  man  in  his  proper  place,  as  counsellor  and  friend. 
As  /other,  to  find  him  interested,  equally  with  his 
wife,  in  the  spiritual  custody  and  training  of  his 
daughters ;  giving  thus  some  portion  of  each  day  to 
imbuing  young  womanly  souls  with  manly  strength. 
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As  brother^  to  find  in  him  wise  respect  for  woman- 
hood, and  helpful  free  communion. 

As  husband^  to  find  him,  unless  there  is  manifest 
interposition  of  Providence,  always  at  the  head  of 
his  family,  always  the  support  and  counsellor  of  his 
wife,  as  she  in  turn  is  to  be  his ;  making  his  love  her 
shelter,  his  strength  her  dependence,  his  experience 
her  guide,  his  manliness  the  complement  of  her 
womanliness. 

As  a  8on^  to  find  him  always  anxious  and  ready  to 
minister,  provident  to  think,  patient  to  bear,  and  will- 
ing to  act;  never  shirking,  from  idleness,  the  duty  \ 
which  an  active  mother  does  not  shrink  from  bending,  ( 
perhaps  breaking^  beneath.  ^ 

Society  sets  man  free  from  every  conceivable  fam- 
ily duty,  without  a  word.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
binds  women  down  to  them  with  cords  of  iron,  and 
is  pitiless  if  a  single  one  be  snapped.  I  do  not  ask 
society  to  require  less  of  woman,  but  more  of  man. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  cant,  intentional  and 
unintentional,  talked  upon  this  subject*  Last  Janu- 
ary, I  heard  one  of  our  wisest  and  best  public  teach- 
ers speak  upon  the  constitution  of  the  family;  and, 
when  he  had  spoken  whole  pages  of  solid  sense,  he 
said  this  foolish  thing,  —  that  the  life  of  the  family 
rested  in  the  mother;  that,  when  she  died,  the  chil- 
dren must  scatter,  the  father  could  not  hold  them 
alone,  but  that  the  father  might  be  faithless  or  dis- 
sipated, might  abide  in  foreign  countries,  might 
wander  for  years   a  stranger,  and   still  the    family 
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sacred noss  he  unbroken.  I  do  not  believe  it  I  pro- 
test Jii^ainst  such  a  view  of  the  fuuiily,  as  a  great 
public  evil,  and  one  which  no  public  teacher  should 
strenj^hcn  by  any  heedless  or  sentimental  words. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  ask  any  woman  to  be  his 
wife,  who  means  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  his  own  love 
of  business  or  pleasure  or  vagrancy;  who  does  not 
mean  to  stand  strong  at  her  side  till  death.  I  speak 
for  the  heart  of  all  womanhood  when  I  say,  that  no 
good  woman  would  ever  accept  such  an  ofler,  if  she 
supposed  she  were  to  be  idly  left  to  fulfil  its  duties 
alone.  If  God  had  intended  to  rear  women  independ- 
ent of  manly  influence,  he  would  never  have  consti- 
tuted the  family.  It  is  because  every  woman  needs 
every  man  that  its  laws  are  absolute.  If  the  physical 
legitimacy  of  the  family  depend  upon  the  mother,  the 
spiritual  legitimacy  depends  upon  the  holy  faithfulness 
of  the  father.  When  death  or  sickness  or  imperative 
duty  takes  her  beloved  ones  from  her,  God  sends  to 
woman  the  Comforter,  who  helps  her  to  bear  and  do 
her  double  duty.  Yet  even  this  angel  is  born  of  a 
voiceless  sorrow.  It  wa^s  in  recognition  of  this  human 
need,  as  much  as  of  the  divine  love,  that  Theodore 
Parker  was  accustomed  to  pray  to  Him  who  is  boUi 
Father  and  Mother. 

Do  you  object,  that,  under  the  present  constitution 
of  society,  man  cannot  find  time  for  this  fidelity? 
When  woman  becomes  an  active  worker,  adding  to 
the  resources  of  the  household,  man  is  set  free  from  a 
portion  of  his  care.     The  future  offers  biro   ample 
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time ;  the  present,  more  than  he  uses.  I  wish  I  oould 
see  him  as  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  his 
own  young  children  as  with  the  gay  society  of  his 
neighborhood. 

The  actual  guardianship  of  society  is  now  thrown 
into  woman's  hands.  It  does  not  belong  to  her:  it 
belongs  to  men  and  women.* 

Individual  men  shrink  from  the  idea  of  being  ^  gov- 
erned by  their  wives."  From  traditional  indolence, 
however,  and  that  sentimental  respect  which  does  not 
permit  a  man  to  sit  in  a  woman's  presence,  the 
"  world "  has  certainly  come  to  be  governed  by  "  its 

*  This  pasMge  was  originally  prompted  by  some  reflections  on  the 
ohtoges  whidi  have  occurred  in  domestic  life  in  Boston. 

Here  the  family,  even  among  those  of  the  highest  social  rank,  had  once  a 
mcred  simplicity  pleasant  to  remember.  Men  were  accustomed  to  take  their 
three  meals  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  latest  dinner-hour  was  two, 
P.M.;  and  supiicrs  were  unheard  of.  The  evening  party  began  nt  seven;  and 
young  girls  went  freely  and  uninvited  from  house  to  house,  with  their  needle 
or  their  book. 

How  greatly  all  this  is  changed,  my  readers,  many  of  them,  feel  still 
more  deeply  than  I ;  and,  with  this  change,  the  formation  of  "  clubs  "  of  va- 
rious kinds  has  brought  about  others  far  more  important. 

A  young  married  lady  of  rank  and  fashion  was  lately  lamenting  to  me 
the  isolation  of  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  children,  consequent  upon 
clttb-lifo. 

**  But,"  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  *'if  m}*  husband  had  no  dub,  he  would 
expect  a  hot  supper  for  a  firiend  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  and  how  could  I 
ever  accomplish  that  ?  ** 

This  wddtnct  of  vomtn  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  serious  social  evils. 
The  woman  who  will  not,  health  and  fortune  permitting,  make  herself  respon- 
sible in  such  a  case  for  any  number  of  hot  suppers,  descr>*es  to  see  her  own 
happiness  wither,  her  own  hearth  made  desolate. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  if  women  would  educate  themselves  to  be  true 
and  noble  companions  to  tlieir  husbands,  and  resign  on  their  own  part  all 
that  is  unsound,  and  therefore  unbecoming,  in  faKliiunable  life,  hot  suppers 
would  cease  to  be  a  desideratum,  and  men  would  pass  pleasant  evenings 
without  them. 
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wife."  Worst  of  all,  nobody  puiiit^lies  it  even  by  a 
siiccr. 

The  historical  development  of  woman's  social  prog- 
ress corresponds  to  the  logical  statement  upon  which 
I  have  insisted. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  Mary  Astell  would  have 
established  a  college  for  women ;  but  the  bigotry  of 
Bishop  Burnet  defeated  her  plans.  The  niece  of  a 
beneficed  clergyman,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  press 
her  schemes  against  the  open  opposition  of  the  church. 
Many  other  eflbrts,  like  hers,  to  secure  and  make  use 
of  education,  led  the  way  to  a  recognition  of  a 
I  decided  bias  in  the  individual :   so  when,  a  century 

later,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  born,  the  way  was 
open  for  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  labor.  This 
assertion  is  hardly  indicated  in  her  most  celebrated 
work ;  but  it  gives  pungency  and  effect  to  the  dreari* 
est  pages  of  her  novels. 

In  Australia^  when  a  female  child  is  born,  the  natives 
break  her  finger-joints ;  an  artificial  distinction,  which 
they  seem  to  think  more  decisive  and  enduring  than 
God's  own  limit  of  sex. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  saw,  that  civili^ced  society, 
enslaved  by  tradition  and  custom,  imposed  condi- 
tions quite  as  arbitrary,  and,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, broke  every  joint  in  a  woman's  body ;  leaving 
her  helpless,  to  depend  on  the  strength  and  skill  and 
afTection  of  man. 

A  passionate  and  thriftless  father,  who  spent  more 

than  tl^fee  daughters  could  earn,  and  whom  she  never* 
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theless  protected  to  her  dying  day,  did  not  give  her  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  security  of  such  dependence. 
The  response  to  her  appeal  was  heard  in  a  myriad 
of  distinguished  voices,  and  seen  in  the  consecutive, 
chosen,  and  persevering  labors  of  Harriet  Martineau 
in  political  economy,  of  Anna  Jameson  in  artistic 
criticism,  of  Mary  Carpenter  in  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  of  Florence  Nightin^le  in  sanitary  reform, 
of  Caroline  Chisholm  in  emigration,  of  Mrs.  Griffith 
in  marine  botany  (a  special  study,  which  she  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  created),  of  Janet  Taylor  in 
practical  philanthropy  among  seamen,  and  nautical 
astronomy. 

This  selection  of  duty  shows  the  advance  of  the 
movement  Formerly  a  woman  might  be  literary  in 
a  general  sense:  now  she  had  the  oversight  of  the 
field,  and  might  choose  the  place  and  kind  of  her 
work. 

All  this  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  and  brought  about  the  condition  of  which 
she  was  the  exponent.  She  caught  the  rumor  which 
floated  in  subtle  discord  all  around  her.  Her  quick 
insight  detected  every  true  and  living  germ  of  thought 
in  the  confused  social  deposits  and  exhalations.  Out 
of  the  discord,  she  wrought  a  quaint  and  scholarly 
music ;  out  of  the  refuse,  she  enriched  a  fragrant  gar- 
den: and  this  song,  this  outgrowth,  had  an  essential 
music  and  beauty,  and  were  caught  at  once  to  the 
popular  heart 

That  the  division  of  labor  was  already  taking  place, 
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was  obvious  enough  to  her:  so  she  claimed,  in  ad- 
vance, the  right  of  suffrage.  St>cicty  was  already 
prepared  to  make  this  claim,  but  only  discovered  its 
readiness  as  it  listened  to  her  enthusiastic  song.  'Like 
Deborah,  our  friend  struck  her  cymbals;  and,  when 
the  heart  of  the  people  shouted  consent,  they  "  made 
her  a  judge  over  them." 

Although  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  many  older 
causes,  it  seemed  as  if  her  statement  of  the  "great 
lawsuit**  in  1844  led  to  the  first  Woman's  Ck)nvention 
at  Seneca  Falls  in  1848;  and,  in  1850,  the  National 
Woman's-rights  Association  began  the  yearly  work 
in  which  it  has  ever  since  persevered. 

Man,  as  well  as  woman,  has  been  forced  to  respect 
this  work,  moved  by  the  moral  destitution  in  the  low- 
est, and  the  profane  inanity  in  the  highest,  ranks  of 
life,  which  is  the  result  of  our  social  depravity. 

Pro/ant  inanity^  I  repeat ;  for  every  helpless  woman 
is  a  living,  intolerable  blasphemy  against  the  Most 
High.  Not  more  a  blasphemy  than  every  helpless 
roan;  but  society  neither  expects,  defends,  nor  pro- 
vides for,  helpless  men.  It  is  only  the  helpless  woman 
who  is  expected  and  approved. 

Often  do  we  hear  it  said,  that  no  law  forbids  Ameri- 
can women  to  vsork. 

Neither,  it  has  been  responded,  is  there  any  law 
which  forbids  Chinese  women  to  voalk ;  but  the  care- 
ful ligatures,  so  closely  pressed  by  unsuspecting  moth- 
ers about  those  tender  feet,  do  not  do  their  work  more 
surely  than  the  inevitable  restrictions  of  society. 
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In  summing  up  this  constantly  accruing  list  of 
influences  and  changes,  I  must  again  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
modem  civilization,  women  have  been,  in  some  na- 
tions at  least,  invested  with  political  power. 

The  mock-marriage,  by  which  the  woman's  entailed 
sufirage  served  a  fraudulent  purpose;  the  abbesses 
called  to  Parliament  in  right  of  abbey-lands,  the  per- 
mission accorded  to  the  eighty-one  women  of  Upsal, 
the  position  of  the  French  ^  Dames  de  la  Halle,"  the 
female  stockholders  in  the  East-India  Company,  that 
one  persistent  female  property-holder  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  fifty-dollar  proclamation-money  in  New  Jersey, — 
all  indicate  that  there  never  has  been,  and  never  ioiU 
be,  any  serious  difficulty  about  woman's  voting  in 
any  age  or  any  country  where  the  right  to  vote  de- 
pends upon  the  possession  of  property,  and  where 
she  herself  professes  to  desire  it 

Understand,  then,  that  the  abstract  right  to  vote  is 
not  the  question  for  you  to  consider :  that  was  settled 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  practical  question  for  American  men  to  put  to 
[themselves  is,  whether  their  own  democratic  experi- 
^ment  is  a  failure.  Will  you  go  back  to  the  property 
basis  for  your  own  franchise?  or  do  you  still  profess 
to  believe,  that  man  —  as  man,  as  child  of  God  —  has 
a  right  to  reign,  which  does  not  depend  upon  broad 
doubloons  or  broad  acres?  And,  if  man  has  this 
right  upon  a  simple  human  ground,  how  can  you 
deny  it  to  woman? 
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Will  you  say  that  she  is  not  human, — that  she  has 
no  soul  ? 

Even  Mahomet  did  better  than  that  Some  one 
once  asked  him  if  the  marriage-tie  were  immortal, 
and  if  a  husband  might  claim  his  wife  in  the  next 
world :  — 

"  If  the  man  be  the  superior  being,"  he  replied,  "  he  can 
claim  his  wife  or  not^  as  he  chooses;  but,  if  the  woman  be 
the  superior,  the  decision  must  rest  with  her/' 

And  what  Mahomet  thus  prophesied  of  the  world 
to  come  is  clearly  true  of  the  world  that  is.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  cheating  either  God  or  humanity. 

Let  him  who  aspires  to  rule  make  himself  superior 
in  understanding  and  moral  purpose,  and  he  wiU 
rule. 

No  possibilities,  visible  or  invisible,  need  daunt 
him ;  but,  let  him  be  false  by  one  hair's  breadth,  and 
he  carries  his  doom  in  his  own  bosom  as  certainly  as 
the  flawed  crystal  at  the  approach  of  frost 

You  are,  then,  to  base  your  demand  for  woman's 
civil  rights  upon  her  simple  humanity,  —  the  value  of 
the  soul  itself. 

If  you  deny  this  foundation  for  her,  you  deny  it  for 
yourselves,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
only  an  impertinent  pretence. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  push  this  truth  home,  and 
force  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  consider  it;  but, 
once  convinced  in  your  own  minds,  you  cannot  escape 
from  the  responsibility. 
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Wendell  Phillips  once  told  us  of  an  old  catechism, 
printed,  I  think,  at  Venice  in  1563,  which  contained 
the  following  question  and  answer :  — 

Q.     How  Bhall  I  show  my  obedience  to  Grod  ? 
A.     By  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  disagreeable  to 
my  neighbor. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  catechism  is  still  in  general 
use? 

Fashionable  morality  is  of  so  loose  a  sort,  that  to 
do  any  thing  disagreeable  to  one's  neighbor  is  still,  in 
the  estimation  of  most  people,  the  unpardonable  sin. 
People  who  are  capable  of  hesitating  on  that  account 
need  not  be  greatly  anxious  about  their  responsibility. 

Our  cause  does  not  need  them;  resting,  not  on 
timid  self-deceivers,  but  on  immutable  truth,  and  the 
hallowed  recognition  of  woman  herself 

Society  still  cries,  like  King  John  in  the  play, — 

"  If  not,  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will; 
Yes,  in  some  measure,  satisfy  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exotomaiMNi/** 

And  woman,  serener  than  Ck)nstance,  may  whisper 
back, — 

"  Wherefore,  since  law  is  perfect  wrong, 
Why  should  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  cry  ?  *' 
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**  The  only  reopect  in  which  all  men  continue  for  ever  to  be  equal,  in  that 
of  the  equal  right  which  every  man  has  to  defend  himself;  but  this  involves 
a  source  of  much  inequality  in  respect  to  the  things  which  any  one  may 
have  a  right  to  defend.**  —  Adam  Fkrousom. 
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"To  go  on  working,  I  contider  the  only  thing  to  do;  and,  when  friends  org* 
thit  aAer  every  fresh  effort,  their  doinj;  to  in  ititelf  contains  a  kind  of 
verdict.** — Fbux  IlKUDKLsaoiiai  Haktholot. 


rilHERE  are  some  items  of  interest,  that  have  come 
-*-  under  my  observation,  for  the  first  time,  during 
the  last  few  years,  which  I  have  not  found  it  |k>s- 
sible  to  add  to  the  preceding  lectures  without  de- 
stroying their  symmetry.  I  therefore  olVer  thi*m  in 
an  Appendix.  They  are  not  placed  here  because  they 
are  unimportant,  but  simply  that  the  later  progress  of 
public  opinion  may  be  set  forth  by  itself. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  women  of  the  United 
States  have  held  few  public  diiH!Ut«sions.  They  have 
done  wisely.  Circumi*tances  have  proved  their  friend. 
Nothing  ever  had  done,  nothing  ever  will  (lo  again.  50 
great  a  service  to  woman,  in  so  short  a  timt*,  as  this 
dreadful  war,  out  of  which  we  are  so  slowly  emerging; 
Respect  for  woman  came  only  witli  flic  absotlftcif  Jp^ 
of  her;  and  so  many  women  of  distingtiishcnl  ability 
Tnade  themselves  of  ser>'ice  to  the  government,  that 

we  had  no  single  woman  to  honor  as  England  had 

18771 
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honored  Florence  Nightingale.  With  us,  her  name 
was  lajion.  But  with  the  prospect  of  peace  comes 
the  ohl  duty  of  agitation ;  and  we  find  ourselves  again 
suniiiioned  to  our  work,  and  again  anxiously  awaiting 
its  results,  —  anxiously^  for  the  public  work  of  women 
is  an  object  whicli  still  attracts  t!ie  gaze  of  the  curi- 
ous; and  the  smallest  indiscn'tion  on  the  part  of  a 
single  woman  has  a  retrograd*  effect,  which  very  few 
seem  able  to  measure. 

Our  reform  is  unlike  all  others ;  for  it  must  besdn  in 
the  family,  at  the  very  heart  of  society.  If  it  be  not 
kindly,  temperately,  and  thoughtfully  conducted,  men 
everywhere  will  be  able  to  justify  their  remonstrances. 
Let  us  rather  justify  oursdves.  My  last  report  to  any 
convention  was  made  to  those  called  in  Boston  in 
1859  and  1860.  Between  that  time  and  1863,  I 
printed  five  volumes,  which  are  nothing  but  reports 
upon  the  various  interests  significant  to  our  cause. 
During  the  last  four  years,  I  have  watched  the  devel- 
opment of  American  industry  in  its  relation  to  women, 
and  have,  through  the  newspapers,  aroused  public 
feeling  in  their  behalf.  My  labor  is  naturally  classed 
under  the  three  heads  of  Education,  Labor,  and  Law. 
A  proper  education  must  prepare  woman  for  labor, 
skilled  or  manual:  and  the  experience  of  a  laborer 
should  introduce  her  to  citizenship;  for  it  provides 
her  with  rights  to  protect,  privileges  to  secure,  and 
property  to  be  taxed.  If  she  be  a  laborer,  she  must 
have  an  interest  in  the  laws  which  control  labor. 

In  considering  our  position  in  these  three  respects, 
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it  i.s  iiiipossiliK*  to  oiXrr  n  di<ri>st  of  all  that  lias  occurred 
diiriiiL^  ili«^  tasit  »ix  years.  \Vliat  I  have  to  »ay  will 
refer  ehielly  to  the  events  of  the  last  two. 

EDUCATION. 

The  most  important  educational  movement  of  the 
last  two  years  has  been  the  forimiiipji  pX  WU  A"^^^^^ 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  with 
four  departments,  and  two  women  on  its  Board  of 
Directors.  Subsequently,  the  Boston  Association  was 
organized,  with  seven  departments,  and  seven  women 
on  its  Board  of  Dircx^tors ;  one  woman  being  as- 
signed to  each  department,  including  that  of  law. 
Any  woman  in  the  United  States  can  become  a 
member  of  the  American  association.  If  the  oppor- 
tunities it  otiers  are  not  seized,  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  women  themselves. 

During  the  past  winter,  the  Lowell  Institute  ijn  Boa- 
ton,  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Technological  Institute,  took  a  step  which 
deserves  public  mention.  They  advertised  classes  for 
both  sexeit,  under  the  most  eligible  professors,  for  in- 
struction in  French,  mathematics,  and  natural  science. 
As  the  training  was  to  be  thorough,  the  number  of 
pupils  was  limited,  and  the  women  who  applied  would 
have  filled  the  seatji  many  times  over.  These  classes 
have  been  wholly  free,  an<l  have  added  to  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  free  Art  School  for  women  had  already 
conferred. 
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On  the  25th  of  June,  1865,  the  Ripley  College,  at 
Poultney,  Vt.,  celebrated  its  Cominenceinent^  Seven- 
teen young  ladies  were  graduated.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  delivered  the  literary  address,  and  two  days 
were  devoted  to  the  examination  of  incoming  pupils. 
F«*eling  very  little  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  col- 
leges intended  for  the  separate  sexes,  I  take  more 
pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  Baker  University,  in 
Kansas,  which  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  in  1857,  as  a  university  for  both  sexes. 
It  has  now  been  in  active  operation  for  seven  years. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Miss  Martha  Baldwin, 
a  graduate  of  the  Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  Ohio, 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin.  She 
is  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  was  elected  by 
the  government  to  make  the  address  for  the  faculty 
at  the  openiiig  of  the  Commencement  exercises,  and 
seems  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  during  the 
year. 

Howard  University  was  chartered  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents, without  distinction  of  sex,  race,  or  color.  It 
has  purchased  three  acres  of  land  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  Washington,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  about 
twenty-five  students.  Rev.  Dr.  Boynton,  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

St  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.Y.,  a  univer- 
sity still  very  young,  graduates  both  men  and  women, 
on   precisely  the  same  conditions.     Civil  engineering 
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and  |H)li(ieal  economy  sin*  tin*  only  optional  studicH 
with  till?  women.  It  r(*|Kirts  one  thetilogieal  Mnilent. 
Lombard  University,  (lalesburg,  III.,  does  the  same; 
but  I  know  nothing  of  its  standard  of  scliolarship. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  I  have  been  able 
to  visit  the  most  conspieuou?*  eollegi^s  in  this  country 
in  which  women  are  taught  with  men.  I  consider  the 
system  of  mixed  classes  an  immense  advantage,  as  it 
WKJures  the  standard  of  scholarship,  prevents  ^alLfij^l,- 
islT^azing,'*  and  plac*es  |H*rsonal  chaructet  and  mural 
deportment  in  their  right  relations  to  classic  study. 
It  prevents  also  such  instruction  in  the  classics  as 
must  necessarily  deprave  the  estimate  of  woman. 

OBKRLIN'. 

About  all  that  I  knew  of  Anti(K*h,  before  I  went 
West,  was  this,  —  that  it  was  a  college  for  the  in- 
struction of  both  sexes.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
readers  know  more  of  Antioch  than  I  did,  and  to  feel, 
without  MH^ing  it,  the  same  intense  interest  that 
warms  me  now.  They  have  heard  of  Oberlin,  I  sup- 
pose,—  heard  of  it  as  a  sort  of  fanatical  wny-station 
between  the  district  school  and  Harvard  University, 
where  men,  women,  and  **  colonel  |M*ople "  are  all 
taught  together.  If  I  should  A\o\y  them  what  Ober- 
lin has  actually  dont^  I  think  they  may  sih*  more 
plainly  what  it  is  possible  for  Antioch  to  do:  so  I 
^all  begin  with  some  account  of  this  college,  which 
has  "saved  the  North-west** 

It  is  no  idle  boast :  and,  when  I  had  stayed  a  week 
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at  Antiocli,  and  was  thoronglily  roused  to  a  sense  of 
its  immrnse  importance;  when  I  had  seen  how  admi- 
rably fitted  was  Dr.  Ilosnier  for  the  work  given  him 
to  do, — I  decided  this  in  my  own  mind;  namely,  that 
if  any  one  thing  had  stood  in  the  way  of  Antioch 
hitherto,  if  any  thing  had  prevented  her  complete' 
work,  it  was  the  Eastern  prejudice,  the  idt^a  that  men 
and  women  could  not  be  c^dneated  together.  And,  as 
they  had  been  trying  this  experiment  at  Oberlin  for 
thirty-two  years,  I  thought  I  would  go  there,  and  see 
how  it  had  worked.  If  I  had  known  then,  what  I 
know  now,  that  out  of  IHe  bosom  oT  T)berlin  twenty- 
two  colleges  had  sprung,  and  that,  of  the  twenty-two, 
ten  are  at  fhis  moment  officen'd  by  lier  owil  g~radu- 
ates,  I  think  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble. 
Here  are  their  names:  for  vou  will  care  rhore  for 
Oberlin,  if  you  get  some  glimpse  of  the  work  she  has 
done,  before  I  tell  you  the  details  of  her  story.  I 
have  put  an  asterisk  against  the  names  of  the  col- 
leges whose  presidents  are  graduates  of  Oberlin.  AU 
of  those  named  receive  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Ohio,  —  Baldwin  University»  Berea,  three  colleges  and 
one  university,  320  pupils,  1840  ;  IIei<luUM*rg  College,  Tiffin; 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs  ;  Mount  Union  College,  Alli- 
ance; Ottcrbein  College,  Westerville,  a  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts 
forming,  300  students. 

J/tc%<m.  — ♦Olivet  College,  308  pupils;  •Hillsdale  Col- 
lege,  609  pupils ;  *Albion  College ;  *Adrian  College,  with  an 
endowment  of  §300,000. 

Wisconsin.  —  Madison  University;  *Ripon  College,  87 
pupils. 
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I/finoU. —  Wlicsitoii  College,  219  |Hi|>ils;    I^imlMinl    Viii- 

VI' I'M! I  V. 

Jndittna,  —  •Union  Clirisiian  ColI<-;^i»,  Mrroin,  ||."»  |>i|. 
|>iU. 

Afinnrtoia.  —  •NortlifieW  College. 

N^w  York, —  Gc'iie^ce  College,  Limn;  Eltnini  College. 

Ketilucly.  —  lk*rea  College. 

Kanuu.  —  Slate  University,  LawreiKx;;  Lincoln  College, 
Topeka ;  linker  University. 

Juwa,  —  Grenell  College;  •Tjilior  C«»llcge,  1*.12  pupIlH. 

To  these  we  may  add  Obcrliii  lierscir,  with  1,145 
pupils  for  the  term  which  has  just  closed,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  college  in  Missouri,  which  her  president 
has  recently  been  solicited  to  organize.  Wherever  I 
have  obtained  the  catalogues  of  1866, 1  have  recorded 
the  present  number  of  students  in  these  colleges.  To 
those  I  have  not  marked,  it  will  be  fair  to  allow  an 
average  of  210  students.  Those  are  not  high  schools, 
be  it  understood,  but  colleges  in  the  proper  sense* 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  Oberlin,  as  the  principal  edu- 
eational  influence  in  Ohio,  imposed  upon  Antioch 
and  all  other  ^  Christian  '*  colleges  the  necessity  of 
educating  both  sexes. 

In  1832,  Oberlin  was  a  little  religious  colony,  bom 
into  a  complete  wilderness  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  plan  of  the  colony  involved  a  school, 
for  which  a  tract  of  five  hundred  acres  was  given. 
The  sale  of  the  remainder  of  a  tract  of  six  thousand 
acres  furnished  a  small  fund  with  which  to  begin 
teaching.  A  year  later,  the  students  of  Lane  Semi- 
nary determined  to  bold  an  antivlavery  prayer  meet> 
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iiig.  The  trustees  forbade  it  "  You  arc  right,"  said 
old  Dr.  J3(H'chcr,  when  i\ni  iiiutinous  hids  a|)|)<;aled  to 
him,  —  "you  are  right;  but  we  are  too  weak  to  hold 
liane  Seminary  on  anti-slavery  principles.  Go  and 
make  it  possible  for  us."  They  went — Theodore 
Weld  and  Henry  B.  Stanton  among  them  —  to  speak 
the  truth  at  Oberlin.  Arthur  Tap[)an  called  from  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  the  man  who  had  been  in  the 
front  of  the  great  awakening  which  has  swept 
through  the  land,  instinct  in  every  fibre  of  his  being 
with  the  spirit  of  aggressive  Christian  work.  "  Go," 
he  wrote  to  President  Finney,  —  "go  and  teach  the 
young  men  whom  Lane  refuses."  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  pledged  by  the  merchants.  Oberlin 
studied  in  summer  that  her  pupils  might  teach  all 
winter.  So,  promising  to  return  to  New  York  for  the 
winter  seasons.  President  Finney  found  his  way,  one 
muddy  spring  morning,  to  Oberlin.  What  he  found 
there  was  two  frame-houses  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
and  half  a  dozen  log-cabins.  He  found  also  his  sixty 
students. 

Very  soon  they  had  no  end  of  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  A  jealous  college,  that  had  wanted  Dr.  Finney 
for  its  president,  did  its  best  to  break  down  Oberlin. 
The  crash  of  1837  came;  and  Arthur  Tappan,  and 
the  rest  who  had  not  paid  out  capital,  ceased  to  pay 
interest  It  was  necessary  to  raise  850,000,  and  Pres- 
ident Finney  went  to  England  and  did  it.  Every 
man's  hand  was  against  them.  The  cross-roads  were 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  fugitive  slaves,  pursued 
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by  lidiis  aiul  tigers,  niicl  riiiiiiiii);^  in  tlu*  diriH^tion  of 
ObiTliii.  lint  wlini  Obi-rliii  brcaiiic  a  station  on  the 
iin(lrri;roniid  niilroud,  and  tbt*  slave-huntcr!i  actually 
came  tliere  after  their  chattel?*,  the  case  altered.  The 
neighborhood  tcx)k  part  with  the  collegia,  as  if  by 
miraculous  conversion,  and  the  olicnsive  pictures  dis- 
appeared. Then  a  thousiind  scholarships  were  insti- 
tuted, at  8100  each.  Sonic  were  |>cr|>ctual;  some  for 
six,  eight,  or  ten  years.  On  the  interest  of  this  in- 
vestment  the  college  now  lives.  The  scholarships,  as 
they  fall  in,  increase  its  means.  It  costs  815,000  per 
annum,  and  815  is  the  student's  yearly  fee.  He  rents 
his  scholarship  of  a  broker  in  the  town.  The  college 
is  managed  with  exquisite  economy,  and  the  most 
perfect  attention  to  essential  neatness. 

For  twenty  years  the  ciillege  sent  out  into  the  West 
five  hundred  anti-slavery  pupils  yearly,  to  take  the 
post  of  teachers,  ministers,  editors,  and  lawyers. 
They  were  heretics,  so  they  were  pushed  farther  and 
farther  West.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  has  sent 
out  a  thousand  yearly.  In  all,  twenty-five  thousand 
men  and  women  have  gone  out  from  her  bosom,  who 
have  eaten  and  drank  and  recited  at  the  same  board 
with  the  colored  man.  Through  all  her  pecuniary 
troubles,  her  original  teachers  have  stayed  by  her,  have 
given  up  all  else  for  her  sake;  and  President  Finney 
has  never  been  without  a  colored  student  at  his  table. 
There  are  two  large  churches  in  the  town ;  for  a 
population  of  four  thousand  persons  has  grown  up 

to  supply  the  wants  of  the  college,  which  has  the 
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^rcat  advanfjii^r  of  still  rofnining  the  srrvicos  of  those 
who  originally  cn^atcd  it.  Last  year,  Dr.  Fiiiiiry,  now 
nearly  eighty  years  oUI,  resii^ned  his  position  as  presi- 
dent, but  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Theologieal 
Sehool.  I  had  always  thonjjfht  Oberlin  hijjoted  to 
evangelieal  ways.  I  did  not,  find  it  so.  I  was  made 
as  welcome  to  cross-question  <'lasses  as  if  I  had  been 
an  ordain(»d  gnidnate  of  their  own.  All  theohigieal 
teaching  is  done  by  disenssion ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
colleges  which  have  grown  up  under  her  graduates 
are  of  all  persuasions,  from  the  Methodist  to  the  Chris- 
tian, will  show  that  doctrine  is  not  urged.  In  all  the 
recitation-rooms,  questions  were  freely  asked  by  both 
sexes;  and  this  questioning  is  (?neouragc»d  by  all  the 
professors  but  one*,  a  yoimg  man  from  Yah*.  "  Yes," 
said  President  Fairchild,  himself  a  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin, when  I  had  pointed  this  out;  "yes,  that  is  what 
remains  of  New-Enarland  stifl'ness.  Six  months  will 
convert  him :  we  shall  let  him  take  his  own  time."  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  like  the  enthusiasm  this 
college  inspires  in  those  who  labor  for  it.  Would  that 
I  could  see  a  man  br(»d  at  Harvard  with  the  same 
patient  fire  in  his  soul  as  President  Finney!  As  I 
knelt  by  his  side  morning  and  evening,  I  felt  that 
under  his  ministry  the  very  stones  must  cry  out.  The 
twentv-five  thousand  men  sent  out  from  Oberlin  did 
not  go  out  as  citizens  merely,  but  as  teachers,  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find,  that,  a  few  months  before  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  a  letter  had  gone  to 
Washington,  from  President  Finney,  entreating  Mr, 
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Lini-(ilii  to  '*  n'roLrsi'/r  Uh'  IkiikI  of  \\\r  T^inl  in  this 
iii:itt(*r/*  III  (  Mirrtiii,  it  is  lN*li(*V(Ml  in  huvr  siihst:iiiti:illv 
iiKHliru^tl  llir  proc'laiiiatioii.  OIictIIii  sf*iit  rii^lit  liiiii* 
(IrfHl  and  fifty  iiu*ii  iiitd  tin*  firtd  (liirin|iv  tin*  n'lM*llion. 
Pnifrssor  Pc^'k,  oiir  iiiinist(*r  to  llavri,  is  tin*  man  who 
was  on(*<f  ini))rison(*€l  by  .*<lav<*-lnnil('r}<  in  Clt*vc*land 
jail.  An  indignant  mass-inert ini^  was  held  in  that 
c*ity.  Six  hinidn*d  sahlmtli-sohiio!  rliiMn*ii  wi*nt  from 
Oberlin  to  <jn*<»t  their  imprisoned  sn|M*rinlendent,  and 
the  proficcuting  attorney  thought  it  Invst  to  give  up  the 
case.  Professor  Monroe,  married  to  a  daughter  of 
President  Finney,  is  our  consul  at  Rio,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  controlling  political  power  in  Ohio. 
One  of  the  faculty  headed  the  first  Olierlin  regiment ; 
a  graduate  of  the  Theohigical  School,  the  scc*ond : 
Colonel  Coo|>er,  of  the  third,  who  went  through  with 
Sherman,  is  still  doing  antislavcry  work  in  Arkansas; 
and  the  present  Governor  of  Ohio,  Major-General 
Cox,  also  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Finney,  has 
a  record  so  brilliant,  that  it  demands  a  volume  in 
itself. 

During  the  war,  the  college  realized  one  unexpected 
advantage  from  the  presence  of  women.  The  female 
pupils  1jepl  the  college  working!  In  the  original  con- 
stitution  of  Ob«»rlin,  it  was  statcnl  that  its  main  object 
wfil^ to  diffuse  purg,jrcligian  throughout_lhc  Misfrfs- 
sippi  Valley^and  to  clevatethe  female  character.** 
To  both  these  objects  it  has  been  religiously  faithful. 
In  the  Ladies*  Library  Room  I  saw  a  picture  of  Camp 
Dennison.     It  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  graduates; 
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was  sent  from  camp  to  collrirc*,  with  the  inscription 
beiieatli,  "  From  the  boys  at  Camp  Dennison  to  the 
girls  of  'Gl,  —  the  dearest  girls  in  all  the  world."  It 
was  not  put  out  of  sight,  but  proudly  shown  to  me. 
I  have  never  been  in  any  educational  institution  where 
the  interests  of  the  pupils  so  evidently  rule.  The  va- 
eaiion  comes  in  winter,  that  the  pupils  may  pass  it  in 
teaching;  but  the  professors  do  not  then  take  a  vaca- 
tion. They  open  a  winter  school,  where  students 
who  are  behindhand  may  make  up  deficiencies.  I 
do  not  mean  that  all  the  pupils  go  through  the  entire 
college  course :  many  cannot  aflbrd  it  They  stay  as 
long  as  they  can,  and  go  reluctantly  away. 

They  follow  the  fashions  at  Oberlin:  the  Conti- 
nental pronunciation  took  possession  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  class-rooms  last  year.  They  employ  un- 
dergraduates to  teach  the  preparatory  students  at 
thirty  cents  an  hour.  The  common  or  town  school 
has  830  pupils,  180  of  whom  are  colored.  "  In  the  col- 
lege, the  colored  pupils  are  5  to  100,  and  the  female 
pupils  40  out  of  50.  There  are  scarcely  any  rules. 
The  few  that  are  printed  are  enforced  as  friendly  ad- 
vice. President  Finney  says  he  has  often  known  a 
year  to  pass  without  an  opportunity  for  a  presidenti.il 
admonition.  The  management  of  the  girls  seems  to 
me  admirable.  The  teachers /eeZ  no  doubt  of  their 
method ;  therefore  they  show  none.  Once  a  fortnight 
the  lady  principal  meets  the  ladies,  and  talks  with 
them  privately  on  all  questions  of  womanly  habits 
and  manners.     The  splendid  endowment  of  Vassar 
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Collei^  could  not  ^ivc  to  Oborlin  a  woiiisiii  ImUrr 
siiitfMl  <o  this  |Hir|N>se  tlinii  Mr:f.  l)as4*oi)ib.  Oiici*  :i 
wtH'k  tlirrc  is  a  rc*li«^ious  iiH*(*tiiig. 

The  college  ha.H  just  now  the  brighte!»t  pros|K*ct.s. 
Its  old  buildings  were  far  Ichh  convenient  than  those 
at  Antioch;  but  at  a  late  Coniineneement  an  ap|H*al 
was  made,  and  by  a  spasmodic  res|>ons<?,  like  that 
which  recently  gave  us  b3(),000  for  Mea<lville,  the 
graduates  subscribed  as  much  for  a  new  ^^  Ijadies' 
Hall/'  The  contracts  were  made  bc»fore  the  war,  the 
expenses  managed  with  scnipulous  prudence;  and 
now  a  beautiful  brick  building,  121  feet  by  131,  is 
op4!ned.  It  has  a  libmry,  reading-room,  and  parlors ; 
and  a  dining-hall,  to  which  the  male  students  are 
admitted,  and  where  truly  excellent  board  is  given 
for  thn»e  dollars  a  week.  The  kitchen  would  do 
anybody's  heart  good.  On  every  floor  is  a  wood 
and  water  room,  where  the  wood  and  ashes  go  up  and 
down  on  a  dumb-waiter,  where  water  is  carried  up  in 
a  welUprotected  pipe,  and  slops  may  be  thrown  into 
a  sink.  Two  excellent  new  buildings  for  recitations 
will  be  ready  for  the  spring  tenn.  Some  idea  of  the 
admirable  tact  and  pnidence  which  have  prevailed  at 
Oberlin  may  be*  gleaned  from  the  following  anecdote : 
Thirty-thrce  years  passed  before  a  colored  temher  was 
employed  in  the  Preparatory  School.  "  We  knew," 
said  President  Fairchild,  "that  we  must  not  try  the 
experiment  till  it  was  sure  to  be  a  magniflct*nt  sue* 
oess."  In  1865,  Oberlin  had  in  Miss  Fanny  Jackson 
a  pupil  worthy  of  the  experiment     She  had  been  a 
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slave?  in  the  District  of  Ciiliiinbia,  and  so  puny,  thaf| 
at  an  early  ago,  she  was  soU\  to  her  own  aunt,  a  freed- 
woman,  for  a  trivial  sum.  She?  was  sent  here,  and 
with  fear  and  trembling  now  yielded  to  the  wish  of 
the  president.  That  no  one  might  be  com|K;llcd  to 
enter  her  class,  iivo  advanced  class(»s  in  English  gram- 
mar were*  organized,  one  under  the  present  wife  of 
Dr.  Finney.  On  the  first  day,  an  over-grown  lad 
came  to  the  president,  and  said,  "  My  father  would 
not  like  it  very  well  if  he  knew  I  was  taught  by  a 
woman,  —  but  a  woman  and  a  negro!"  "Stay  in 
the  class  three  days  to  please  me,"  said  the  president; 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  boy  refused  to  be 
removc»d.  After  a  day's  absence  from  illness.  Miss 
Jackson  was  received  with  cheers ;  and,  when  her  class 
had  to  he  subdivid(»d,  the  heart-burnings  of  those 
who  had  to  leave  it  were  pitiable.  She  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Colored  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  will  remain  till  she  has  paid  the  price  of  her  free- 
dom. The  brilliancy  of  her  classical  teaching  is  con- 
sidered very  remarkable  in  Philadelphia. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  double  system. 
Everybody  at  Oberlin  was  loud  in  its  praise;  no  one 
would  teach  now  in  any  other  sort  of  college.  The 
prescrnee  of  women  secured  discipline.  There  was  no 
chance  for  "  hazing"  or  any  other  antiquated  folly.  Pu- 
[)\\ry  and  teachers  who  had  gone  from  Oberlin  to  Vassar 
both  missed  the  pleasant  excitement  of  the  old  life. 

"  But,"  said  President  Finney,  when  I  turned  from 
all  the  rest  to  him,  "  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
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liavr  Ii:m]  !^n*at  aflviintng(*s.  We  cjiiiie  hen?  for  a 
n*liiii«Mi>  rrasoii ;  tmr  |>ii|)ils  <vf//«c  (or  y<*ars.  It  isi  only 
Lately  tli«it  tliry  have  I>cm'|i  scttl,  1  (*\|>ect  that  sonic 
(liiiiciihirs  may  arise,  but  none  worse  than  would 
arise  in  u  i]ei;L;hl>orhood-sehool.  It  is  God^s  way  to 
rear  us."  Tlie  old  man  showed  me,  with  great  emo- 
tion, a  eonfes>ion,  signed  by  tlir(*e  young  girls,  and 
read  at  eollege  priyers  in  18^i7.  TlM*y  had  h«»en  walk- 
ing, and  in(*t  one  of  the  stud(*nts  with  an  improvised 
shnlgt;;  without  thinking,  they  jumped  on  and  took  li 
drive.  There  wen*  no  rules  agsiinst  it ;  but,  when  they 
eame  home,  they  remembered  how  mueh  depended  on 
their  prudenei*  as  inembi*rs  of  an  antislavery  institu- 
tion, and  wrote  the  eon  Hussion  of  their  own  accord. 
One  of  thes(»  li^vely  women  is  now  the  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Fairehihl. 

I  record  with  pride  the  history  of  Oberlin,  the  first 
college  which  undertook  to  teach  resident  pupik  of 
both  sexes.  I  feel  that  it  has  been  a  great  success. 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  half-denominational  prejudice 
which  kept  me  from  taking  a  warmer  interest  in  it, 
in  advance;  and  I  greet  its  new  life  under  President 
Fairchild,  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  with  the  warm- 
est  feelings  of  ho|>e  and  adminition. 

It  has  just  received  '^25,000  from  the  exeeutiirs  of 
the  estate  of  thtr  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  of  Pittsburgi 
who  left  Sl'^OjOOO  in  trust,  to  lx»  devoted,  according 
to  the  best  judgment  of  the  directors,  to  the  ^educa- 
tion  and  el(*vati4)n  of  the  (Tolon^d  |K*ople  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadus."     The  conditions  are,  that  the 
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college  shall  never  make  any  diseri  mi  nation,  on  ac- 
count of  eolor,  ag:iinst.  colored  stiuUrnts,  and  that  it 
shall  furnish  frc^e  tuition  to  fifty  of  its  most  needy 
colored  students  who  may  apply  for  it;  preference 
being  given  to  twenty  to  be  nominated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association. 

ANTIOCrt. 

The  road  to  Antioch  is  hard  to  find :  indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  trustees  had  specially  secluded 
it, —  made  interest,  perhaps,  with  the  railroads  to 
prevent  the  cars  from  stopping  there,  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  young  people!  From  Cincinnati, 
we  wind  along  the  lovely  banks  of  the  little  Miami, 
through  nurseries  and  hillside  terrac(*s,  through  groves 
of  oak  and  sycamore,  and  birch-trees  stretching  out 
white,  bewildered  arms.  Pigs  are  quietly  grazing  in 
the  woods,  as  if  it  were  their  nature  to  "  chew  the 
cud ; "  there  are  groups  of  tiny  powder-houses,  made 
small,  the  people  say,  because  they  are  "  expected  to 
blow  up  once  a  fortnight"!  Heavy  loads  of  corn  and 
hay  wind  along  the  terraced  roads;  a  gay-looking 
negro  on  horseback  takes  otf  his  hat ;  two  children  are 
pulling  a  boat  across  the  Miami ;  there  are  no  houses 
along  the  shore,  only  safe-looking  spits  of  sand  jut 
out  here  and  there ;  and,  at  last,  having  come  the  ten 
miles  from  Xenia  in  a  private  carriage,  we  roll  on  to 
Antioch  Plain.  I  had  heard  that  the  college  was 
on  high  land;  so  I  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  it 
on  a  table  among  the  hills,  which  did  not  command 
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any  inarvellonf*  extent  of  roiiiitry.  As  for  the  col- 
Icgr,  it  lias  cvidiMitly  made  its  ti»ilrt  lor  |hi.Ht4!rity.  I 
could  hot  get  a  glimpse  of  its  two  tine  towers  and 
broad  front^  till  I  wandered  d^nvn  to  the  railroad 
tniek,  and  KK>kod  at  it  from  the  vicinity  of  a  lime- 
kiln and  a  sorghum-mill.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
it  turned  its  back  on  the  village  in  the  begimiMiLS  and 
pranks  its  beauty  in  full  sight  of  that  cursive  |Mipula- 
tion  which  travels  by  steam. 

Yellow  Springs  is  a  pretty  little  place  to  live  iii|  — 
an  economical  one,  certainly,  for  there  isn\  a  thing 
in  it  to  buy ;  and,  when  we  have  looked  at  two  or 
three  little  church(*s  and  Judge  Mills^s  pretty  park, 
we  are  quite  content  to  go  through  the  grounds  of  the 
Yellow  Springs  House,  look  down  on  the  glen  from 
the  quaint,  long,  low  southern  piazza  of  the  Neff 
House,  and  finally  get  home  as  we  may,  by  log-bridges, 
and  banks  of  moss,  over  which  the  walking-fern  is 
striding.  Ten  miles  of  hedge,  made  of  the  Osage 
orange,  surround  the  NefT  Place,  which  a  wealthy 
family  in  Cincinnati  refuse  to  sell ;  but  which  is  des- 
tined, in  the  far  future,  for  a  large  hoteL  In  the  little 
glen,  —  where  a  beautiful  cascade  falls,  and  tortuous 
rapids  sputter  and  foam,  and  tiny  fish  dart  up  and 
down,  and  great  gnic(*ful  trees  bend  to  shelter  us, — 
we  may  find  all  the  beauty  of  the  White- Mountain 
passes.  Two  or  three  miles  off,  there  are  persimmons 
in  the  woods,  and  fossils  under  the  soil;  and,  on  Sat- 
urdays, pleasant  parties  go  with  Mr.  Orton  or  Pro- 
fessor Clarke  to  find  them.     The  "  Yellow  Spring,** 
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wliieh  givrs  thr  town  its  imine,  is  of  course  largely 
iin|m'i^ii:it<'(I  with  iron.  It  is  iiiijirisoncd  in  a  stone 
tank,  which  it  colors  brown ;  and  it  changes  a  rusty 
irOri  hidle  to  gold.  It  is  a  tonic ;  and,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  it  bubbles  up,  there  is  a  pretty  sumnier- 
house,  where  those  who  come  to  drink  may  sit  and 
rest.  As  we  walked  toward  it,  a  little  brown  rabbit 
skipped  across  the  grass.  From  every  high  i>oint  in 
the  glen,  there  are  lovely  views  of  the  college  and 
town. 

Dr.  Hosmer  has  just  introduced  a  change  into  the 
Sunday-morning  service  at  the  chapel.  He  has  taken 
the  service-book  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and,  be- 
tween reading  and  chanting,  devised  a  matin  service 
of  great  beauty.  No  musical  professors  could  have 
done  greater  credit  to  the  first  performance  than  the 
students  themselves.  It  made  the  bare,  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  chapel  seem  as  sacred  as  a  grand  cathe- 
dral. 

I  did  not  look  into  the  books  at  Antioch.  Those 
at  Oberlin  I  thoroughly  investigated ;  and  the  strict 
economy  the  figures  showed  would  distinguish  hon- 
orably any  institution  in  any  land.  But,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  oral  testimony,  the  fees  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  interest  of  the  endowment  fund  here 
amount  to  813,000,  and  do  not  quite  provide  for  the 
annual  expenses.  There  is,  therefore,  no  fund  for 
repairs,  none  for  scientijic  instruments^  none  for  the 
library ;  and,  while  the  president  and  professors  feel 
that  a  further  endowment  will  sometime  be  needed, 
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—  iisiy,  is  nc»wh»<l  now;, —  yet  IIm*v  »!?»<>  fi-<jl  that  they 
iiiii.*«l  r^how  what  work  AiiticN*h  c-aii  do,  iN^fore  they  a»k 
further  4yiii|Kithy.  Still,  thtrre  are  some  few  thiilgB 
wliieh  the  wise  prudence  of  the  trus^tees,  the  thought- 
fuliie^  of  loving  friends,  the  surplus  of  full  purses,  can, 
in  a  quiet  way,  provide. 

The  pupils  at  Antioch  make  no  complaint  of  their 
commons  this  year;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  they 
s^hould  be  better  than  they  are.  The  commons  are 
provided  at  Oberiin  and  Antioch  in  the  same  way; 
that  is,  by  a  family  entirely  disconnected  with  the  ool- 
lege.  At  Oberiin,  the  table  presents  an  attractive 
ap[)earance.  It  would  be  grateful  to  any  hungry  per- 
son, and  board  is  furnished  at  83  a  week.  At  An- 
tioch,  a  pleasant  and  friendly  woman  has  charge  of 
things;  but  no  great  variety  seems  to  be  oflfered,  and 
the  board  is  $3.50  per  week.  Both  these  prices  seem 
to  me,  after  investigating  Western  markets,  HaiixUian 
prices;  but  it  is  evident,  that,  on  this  point,  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  Oberiin.  If  the  president 
and  faculty  of  Antioch  should  visit  Oberiin,  where  they 
would  be  most  kindly  received,  they  would  see,  per- 
haps, that  the  difliculty  lies  in  the  cooking-apparatus. 
Oberiin  offers  a  first-rate  kitchen ;  Antioch,  one  very 
far  behind  what  most  of  the  pupils  would  find  at 
home.  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny,  that,  wheu  the 
average  s<K*ial  standing  of  the  students  in  these  West- 
ern colleges  is  considered,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  find  at  the  college-table  a  standard  of  cooking 
and  ser\'ing  which  is  a  little  in  advance*  of  that  to 
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which  ihoy  have  been  used.  The  food  may  be  plain 
and  without  variety,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly  nice 
and  inviting  of  its  kind.  The  ladies  of  any  one  of  our 
city  churches  might  undertake  to  furnish  the  kitchen 
at  Antioch,  and  they  could  not  have  a  better  mod(*l 
than  the  kitchen  at  Oberlin.  To  advance  the  stand- 
ard over  previous  experience,  is,  I  think,  a  necessary 
part  of  education  here. 

Still  farther,  cisterns  should  be  built  in  the  upper* 
stories  of  the  dormitories,  into  which  the  waste-water 
may  run  from  the  roofs.  Pipes  leading  downward 
from  this  should  supply  one  sink  on  each  story,  and 
this  sink  should  also  carry  away  the  waste- water  from 
the  rooms.  A  large  "  dumb  waiter "  —  I  use  the 
word  for  want  of  a  better — should  be  provided  in 
each  dormitory  to  carry  up  wood,  and  carry  down 
ashes  and  dry  dirt  I  have  already  shown  that  this 
is  done  at  Oberlin ;  and,  if  cisterns  are  not  possible, 
then  reservoirs  and  a  forcing-pump  should  take  their 
place. 

There  are  but  two  dormitories,  —  one  for  men,  and 
one  for  women ;  and  when  we  consider,  that,  beside 
studying,  the  pupils  have  to  help  themselves  by  saw- 
ing wood  and  other  manual  labor,  it  will  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  to  bring  their  own  wood  and  water  up 
two  or  three  flights  of  stairs  is  more  than  we  can  ask 
of  them. 

The  library  and  scientific  apparatus  are  very  defi- 
cient for  present  needs.  In  the  scientific  department, 
some  means  of  protecting  the  apparatus  already  ob- 
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tainrci  is  •^rratly  wanlcHl.  Mirn»s<'0|M's  nre  iieedeii  fcir 
S4*ii*iifilic  jii\'fstiir:itioii.  In  fli'r  lll>rary,  a  tniiiHlation 
of  Hit*  "  Mecaiiif|iu*  Ct'li':*te,"  iiicMlerii  ^cinitific  books 
genenillyy  Smith's  ^*  Bible  Dictionary,"  and  the  lending 
works  on  English  literatun?,  are  required.  Trench, 
Miiller,  Taine,  have  not  yet  lound  their  way  to  Yel- 
low Springs,* 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  before  Ant  mmIi,  there  now  opens 
a  gn^at  career.  If  her  trustees  and  her  faculty  will 
but  keep  faith  in  her  methods,  surely  we  are  bound  to 
help  them  to  the  utmost.  The  personal  friends  of  Dr. 
Hosmer  also,  who  realize  the  nobility  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  made  him  willing  to  accept  such  a  |K>6t 
while  ^  looking.towards  sunset,"  ought,  I  think,  to  make 
the  position  as  easy  as  possible,  by  anticipating  these 
practical  wants.  Five  hundred  dollars  would  supply 
the  most  necessary  books  to  the  librar)'. 

But,  if  Oberlin  does  such  noble  work,  what  need  of 
Antioch?  Why  should  we  strive  to  sustain  an  insti- 
tution at  such  a  continual  cost,  if  one  already  estab- 
lished is  competent  to  do  its  work  ?  Let  us  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  Antioch  can  do,  and  then  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  answer  these  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  in  possession  of  buildings  worth  now 
8180,000,  and  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  worth  810,000. 
The  land  was  a  donation,  in  the  beginning,  from 
Judge  Mills,  the  great  man  of  the  village,  who  per- 
haps fancied  that  a  growing  college  would  increase 

*  TiMit  havt  bccm  mpplitd  tiac*  my  rttoni  to  Bottom. 
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tlie  value  of  his  real  osfati.*;  and  for  this  pro|)crty, 
worth  now  nearly  8200,000,  we  gave  8^30,000.  For 
its  proper  appropriation  we  are  respon.sible ;  and  I 
think  we  have  work  enough  to  do,  though  Oberlin 
has  saved  the  North-west,  and  though  her  new  halls 
slionid  be  crowded  thrice  over. 

In  the  first  place,  Antioch  is  to  be  a  missionary 
station.  No  one  who  has  not  travelled  through  the 
West  can  imagine  the  thirst  of  the  people  for  spirit- 
ual food.  I  think  those  who  know  least  about  it  are 
the  Western  ministers  themselves.  I  always  found 
them  sceptical  about  it,  when  I  spoke  to  them ;  and 
I  could  not  very  well  say,  what  I  was  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  feel,  "  It  is  because  you  could  never  satisfy 
this  want,  that  it  does  not  show  itself  to  you."  To 
Dr.  Hosmer,  however,  with  his  warm,  genial  soul, 
with  a  temper  conciliatory  and  discreet,  the  people  are 
willing  to  speak.  Beside  the  daily  college  prayers, 
there  are  services  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  last  year,  the  audiences  at  the  Sunday 
preaching  had  dwindled  to  a  score:  since  Dr.  Hos- 
mer's  arrival,  it  averages  about  two  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and,  of  course,  townspeople,  who  come  to  the  chapel 
regularly,  grow  in  sympathy  with  the  college  and  its 
purposes.  Dr.  Hosmer  has  promised  to  supply  the 
Christian  pulpit  in  Yellow  Springs  for  eight  Sundays, 
which  gives  Mr.  McConnell  liberty  to  do  missionary 
work  for  the  same  time.  The  little  town  of  Troy  has 
some  difficulty  in   keeping  a  minister.     Dr.  Hosmer 
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promises  him  four  Siiiidays,  tliut  he  may  go  away, 
unci  s(»  add  to  his  siibsfancis  I  If*  gors  also  himsi>|f 
to  thr  Uiiiversalist  diurch  in  Columbus ;  and  at 
CIcvrland,  where  about  twenty  Unitarian  families 
are  hoping  sometime  to  have  a  ehurc*h,  he  promises 
them  an  occasional  service  if  they  will  |)ay  the  ex- 
jM'nses  of  transit.  Professor  Hosmer,  whose  priMuih- 
ing  is  thoroughly  appre<;iated  in  the  neighl>4»rluHKl, 
has  also  preached  in  Marietta;  and  either  he  or  his 
father  stands  ready  to  supply  Mr.  Mayo's  pulpit 
when  that  gentleman  undertakes  the  missionary 
work,  which  has  already  made  him  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  Western  clergy. 

Who  are  the  people  that  have  this  college  in 
charge  ?  What  sort  of  pupils  are  likely  to  benefit  by 
the  education  we  ofTer?  If  we  know  a  little  about 
them,  perhaps  it  will  kindle  a  warmer  inten*st.  Be- 
side the  two  Hosmers  whom  we  know,  there  is  Dr. 
Craig,  Professor  Weston  and  his  wife,  Professor 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Orton,  with  four  teachers  under  him 
in  the  preparatory  department.  Dr.  Craig  was  the 
man  whom  Horace  Mann  thought  it  constituti^d  an 
era  in  his  life  to  know.  For  fifteen  vears  he  was  the 
minister  of  the  church  at  BhM>niing  Grove,  Orange 
County,  N.Y.,  a  church  which  has  existed  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  without  a  creed,  and  which  is 
governed  by  seven  deacons  and  seven  deaconessmu 
Professor  Weston  and  his  wife  divide  the  classical 
department  between  them,  having  both  taken  the 
degree  of  A«M.  at  Antioch. 
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Professor  C1:irk  is  tlie  son  of  the  famous  Mellio- 
drst  iiriiiistcr-inChicago.  He  was  professor  of  inath- 
ematics  in  Michigan  University,  and  went  abroad 
for  two  years  to  (it  himself  more  thoroughly  for  his 
work.  The  war  called  him  home ;  he  raised  a  com- 
pany, was  made  major,  and,  being  taken  prisoneii 
was  thrown  into  Libby.  There,  he  says,  one  of  our 
Boston  boys  saved  his  life  by  sharing  his  supplies 
with  him.  He  was  removed  to  Macon,  and,  while 
sharing  all  the  horrible  experience  of  the  stockade, 
succeeded  in  digging  a  tunnel,  through  which  he 
would  have  escaped ;  but  some  other  prisoners  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  the  escape  of  one  being  sure  to 
lead  to  the  detection  of  all,  he  waited  honorably  for 
the  second  tunnel  to  be  completed.  Meanwhile  he 
was  removed  to  Charleston,  and  pnt  under  Gilmore's 
fire,  where,  at  last,  his  exchange  was  effected.  When 
Professor  Clark  left  Michigan  University  to  come  to 
Antioch,  he  made  a  sacrifice  born  of  the  true  mis- 
sionary spirit.  May  we  share  his  spirit  sufficiently 
to  t*trengthen  his  hands  in  the  new  work !  Mr.  Orton 
is  most  admirably  fitted  to  his  department,  and  has 
an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  under  him.  Among 
them  is  one,  the  daughter  of  a  mechanic,  that  went 
from  Worcester  to  assist  in  building  the  college,  who 
got  her  own  education  at  Antioch  by  alternate  years 
of  study  and  teaching,  having  to  earn  one  year  what 
she  spent  the  next  A  more  exquisite  model  school 
than  that  connected  with  the  college,  I  never  saw. 

Among  the  older  pupils  of  Antioch  is  the  Christian 
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iiiiiii.stcr  of  Yrllovv  Springs,  tin;  Mr.  McCopiicll  of 
\vii«Mii  [  :«|H>k(',  who  iii.'iy  Im*  4':iII('(I,  if  yon  pri'fcr  it,  a 
hrigsMlirr-gciicnil.  Ilr  was  horn  htinihiy,  in  Ohio, 
had  only  the  rndest  sithooling,  was  a  Christian  minis- 
tfr  Ix'forr  he  was  twenty,  and  niarrit»d  before  he  was 
twenty-one.  He  was  preaching  in  Troy  when  the 
first  gnn  was  fired  at  SnnitcT.  He  niised  a  company 
at  once,  and  got  a  lientenantV  commission.  In  actual 
service,  he  was  soon  made  a  captain.  He  kept  with 
General  Grant  throughout  his  Western  campaign, 
and  returned  from  Pittsburg  Landing  the  colonel  of 
his  regiment;  then  re-enlisted  for  the  war,  went 
back  to  the  front,  kept  with  the  Western  army,  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  mustered  out  a  brigadier- 
gen(*ral.  He  did  signal  si^rvice  in  nniny  battles,  but 
especially  before  Nashville,  where  his  brigade,  assisted 
by  a  negro  brigade,  broke  HooiPs  centre  by  a  very 
gallant  charge.  He  went  to  Atlanta  with  Sherman, 
and  could  never  weary  of  telling  me  how  the  Sanitary 
and  Educational  Commission  followed  the  army  with 
their  fostering  care,  ever  present,  it  seemed  to  him, 
like  the  blood  which  supplies  with  food  the  minutest 
nervous  fibre  of  the  human  frame.  When  he  returned, 
the  pc'ople  would  have  carried  him  into  Congress;  but 
he  declined.  Then  they  offered  to  make  him  a  judge 
of  probate,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year ;  but  he  told 
them  he  had  chosen  the  pulpit  for  his  field:  and  now, 
preaching  in  Yellow  Springs,  he  comes  into  the  col- 
lege classes,  and,  hoping  to  take   his  degree,  keeps 

faithfully  all  the  college  rules. 

20 
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Still  another  pupil,  now  thirty  years  old,  raised  a 
company  for  the  war.  He  was  at  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg,  had  not  been  at  school  since  he  was  ten  years 
old,  but  made  81,800  by  buying  and  selling  grain,  and 
brought  it  here  to  carry  him  through  college;  When 
I  cross-examined  him  in  Greek  history,  I  found  he 
had  read  Grote !  The  teacher  of  the  village  school  at 
Yellow  S|>rings  has  had  a  more  vexatious  experience. 
He  had  finished  his  third  year  at  Antioch,*  when  he 
went  into  the  army.  He  became  an  aid  to  three 
Western  generals  successively,  and  was  with  Grant 
when  Lee  surrendered.  He  saved  8300  of  his  pay  to 
carry  him  through  his  last  college  year,  but  had  only 
been  home  a  few  days  when  a  burglar  stole  it !  He 
has  taken  the  village  school  for  §900  this  year,  studies 
hard ;  and  the  faculty  have  voted,  that,  when  he  can 
stand  a  certain  examination,  he  shall  take  his  degree. 

It  is  for  such  students  that  Antioch  is  open.  One- 
third  of  her  present  pupils  are  women.  Pleasant 
levees  are  held  once  a  fortnight  at  the  president's 
house,  where  the  two  sexes  mingle  gracefully.  The 
giris  have  a  literary  society,  which  they  call  the  Cres- 
cent; the  young  men,  two  societies,  the  Star  and  the 
Adelphian.  The  Star  and  the  Crescent  have  fitted  up 
one  room  under  the  gambrel  very  tastefully.  The 
Adelphians  rival  them.  The  folding-doors  in  the  hall 
of  the  latter  society  open  into  a  pretty  alcove,  where 
a  good  library  is  beginning.  These  two  rooms  are 
the  only  glimpse  of  tasteful,  home-like  comfort  that 
one  gets  in  any  public  room  at  Antioch.     I  attended 
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flic  mrrtiii^s  of  the  tlirro  sociHios.  Before  the 
Crrsc-cMits,  I  heanl  a  j^nirfful  little  essay  on  "  A 
Rjiil-feiice,"  frtiin  a  girl  t»f  fifteen.  From  the  Stars, 
I  heard  a  <lij*<'Ussioii  of  Roman  funenils.  The  Adel- 
phians  discussc^d  the  possibility  of  olM*ying  an  un- 
righteous law,  very  nuurli  as  I  have  heard  their  elders 
do  in  Congress.  Each  soeiety  liad  a  censor,  who  took 
notes  of  pa|>ers  and  discussions,  and  quietly  criticised 
each  performance  when  it  ended.  It  was  notici^able, 
that  the  performances  of  the  women,  making  due 
allowance  for  age  and  opjx)rtunity,  were  far  more 
gniceful  and  able  than  those  of  the  men,  and  a  most 
valuable  help  to  the  latter.     Coming  home  one  night 

« 

from  the  Adelphiaiis,  I  found  at  Dr.  Ilosmer's  a 
Southern  refugee,  who  is  educating  her  children  at 
Antioch. 

Sometime  before  the  war,  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her 
husband  went  to  East  Tennessee  from  New  Yori^ 
carrying  with  them  850,000.  I  think  they  must  have 
opened  a  store;  for  she  spoke  of  having  on  hand  a 
valuable  stock  of  millinery  and  medicines.  Being 
Northerners,  they  were  constantly  threatened,  and  at 
last  consented  to  barricade  their  house.  Three  times 
the  rebels  stole  their  horse,  a  colt  only  two  years  old; 
and  three  times  Mrs.  Palmer's  jK'rse  vera  net!  got  it 
back.  At  last  they  surrounded  the  house  at  night, 
firing  on  the  peaceable  inmates ;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  at> 
tempting  to  escape  over  the  roof,  got  three  bullets  in 
his  arm.  The  next  day  the  party  came  back,  robbed 
the  house,  and  burned  up  the  stores.     The  medicine 
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was  a  great  loss :  there  was  no  more  within  reach  for 
rebel  or  loyalist  Mrs.  Palmer  succeeded  in  hiding 
her  meat  and  meal.  For  eight  days  she  and  her 
family  hid  in  the  rocks,  only  venturing  back  to  the 
house  at  night  to  cook  and  eat  a  little  food.  One 
night,  when  the  poor  wife  was  so  employed,  her  fever- 
ish, half-delirious  husband  followed  her,  and,  in  some 
way,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  A  terrible 
battle  followed,  and  Mr.  Palmer  lay  on  the  kitchen 
floor  with  eight  wounds  in  his  body.  When  the  mal- 
ice of  the  rebels  was  spent,  Mrs.  Palmer  went  out 
with  her  children,  and  called  the  cattle.  By  keeping 
them  between  her  and  the  house,  she  succeeded  in 
getting  her  husband  into  the  woods.  A  Union  man 
finally  received  and  fed  him ;  but  it  was  many  days 
before  his  wounds  could  be  dressed.  She  then  es- 
caped with  her  children  and  the  colt,  on  which  they 
rode  by  turns.  She  had  picked  up  some  of  the  ends 
of  her  burnt  millinery,  which  she  used  to  barter  for 
food  as  they  went  along.  She  came  at  last  to  an 
old  school-house,  where  she  lay  down ;  and  here  she 
nursed  her  children  through  the  measles.  Here,  after 
many  weeks,  her  husband  came  to  see  her,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  as  he  crept  away,  and  was  sent  to 
Libby.  She  saw  many  terrible  things  while  she  lin- 
gered here :  one  of  her  neighbors  had  his  bowels  cut 
out  while  he  was  still  alive!  When  she  started 
afresh,  she  had  seven  hundred  miles  to  travel  before 
she  reached  Bardstown.  One  of  her  five  children  ul- 
timately died  of  the  fatigue  and  hunger. 
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"  How  (lid  you  ^ct  foinl  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  I  |)r:iy«'<l  for  it,"  she  aiiswc'n'd;  "  and  I  always  felt 
sun*  of  enough  for  the  hour." 

"  Who  would  shelter  you  ?  "  I  continued. 

"  I  never  lay  out  but  one  night,"  »lie  answered.  "  I 
used  to  tell  them,  wherever  I  went,  that  the  Union 
soldiers  must  win  in  the  end ;  that  I  was  going  to 
them,  and  would  report  whoever  used  me  ill.  So  they 
would  let  me  lie  on  the  kitchen  floor."  At  Bardstown, 
Morgan's  men  destroyed  her  last  thing;  and  then  a 
United-States  sutler  found  her,  and  carried  her  to 
Louisville. 

The  children  of  many  such  women  will  hereafter 
seek  Antioch.  Let  them  find  there  a  generous  pro* 
vision. 

VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

Air.  Vassar's  magnificent  donation  is  drawing  in- 
terest at  last;  and,  though  I  do  not  feel  as  much  con- 
fidence in  any  institution  founded  for  women  alone 
as  I  do  in  mixed  colleges,  we  ought  all  to  be  grateful 
for  the  advanced  standard  lifted  at  Poughkeepsie. 

ALilt  has  always  been  a  beneficent  agent  in  the 
civilization  of  mankind.  Ever  since  Mr.  Thrale 
looked  kindly  on  old  Sam  Johnson,  brewers  have 
seemed  to  have  a  generous  pride  in  conquering 
human  selfishness,  and  leaving  something  better  than 
a  family  of  children  to  interest  posterity.  Mr.  John 
Guy,  of  Liverpool,  a  wealthy  brewer  without  chil- 
dren, founded  there  the  great  ^  Guy*s  Hospital."  He 
was  the  great-uncle  of  Matthew  Va^sar,  also  a  great 
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brewer  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  By  and  by,  Matthew 
Vassar  found  his  property  close  upon  a  million;  and, 
as  he  had  no  children,  he  began  to  think  what  be 
should  do  with  it  He  had  a  good  many  poor  re- 
lations, and  those  who  were  industrious  and  deserving 
he  did  not  forget  One  of  them,  a  young  niece,  sup- 
ported herself  by  school-teaching.  He  built  her  a 
school-house,  and  did  what  he  thought  right  to  ease 
her  way.  At  last,  sinking  in  a  decline,  she  came  home 
to  die.  As  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  day  after  day,  she 
watched  him  walking  back  and  forth,  and  talking  over 
his  plans.  Now  and  then  she  would  say  gently, 
"  Uncle  Matthew,  do  something  for  women."  After 
she  was  gone,  Matthew  Vassar  went  to  see  Guy's 
Hospitiil.  His  connections  advised  him  not  to  give 
away  his  money.  His  Baptist  friends  in  Edinburgh 
and  Liverpool  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  college  for 
women,  which  had  already  entered  his  mind.  He 
came  home,  and  tried  to  plan  a  hospital ;  he  got  up, 
and  went  to  bed  with  the  idea  uppermost ;  but  all  the 
time  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  niece,  **  Do 
something  for  women.  Uncle  Matthew."  Mr.  Vassar 
has  two  houses :  one,  in  the  heart  of  Poughkeepsie, 
which  is  opposite  the  brewery,  andj  with  a  long  range 
of  comfortable  outbuildings,  looks  as  steadfast  and 
English  as  ever  Mr.  Thrale's  own  house  could  do ;  the 
other,  a  modest  little  country  box,  set  on  a  hill  among 
extensive  grounds,  and  commanding,  from  various 
points,  lovely  views  of  the  town  and  river.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  place  is,  that  it  is  ornamented  with  all 
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maiinrrnf  pnncliinrllos  cut  in  dull  i(my  limestone,  and 
Irrring  or  grinnin<r  from  cvny  <-orn«T  of  flu*  pnrk.  I 
ilid  not  iinil  ont  who  was  n\s|>onsil>lc  for  this  grim 
joke.  In  18C0,  iMr.  Vassar,  with  the  humility  and 
common  sensi*  which  l>ch)n<^  to  hi.s  clianicter,  obtained 
a  charter, and  csiUcd  to«(etlicr  thirty  trustees.  To  them 
he  Inin.sferred  more  than  half  his  actual  property. 
When  tlui  o|)ening  of  the  war  occasioni^d  the  failure 
of  the  contractors,  he  did  not  draw  back,  but  gladly 
gave  the  additional  8150,000  which  the  increased  ex- 
pense demanded. 

The  building  is  planned  after  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilleries,  having  at  each  end  the  chateau  roof  and 
mansard  windows.  It  is  500  feet  long,  and  170  deep. 
The  only  drawback  to  its  architectural  effect  is  the 
entrance,  which  should  have  Ikhmi  a  magnificent  double 
stairway,  but  is,  for  the  present,  only  an  ordinary 
private  door.  This  building  stands  in  the  midst  of 
two  hundred  acres  of  lovely  sloping  and  swelling 
land.  To  the  right,  and  quite  visible  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  is  the  gymnasium  and  hippodrome  under  one 
roof;  to  the  left,  the  graceful  observatory,  which  is 
also  the  home  of  Miss  Mitchell  and  her  father. 

In  the  two  wings  of  the  building  with  chateau  roofs 
are  five  private  dwellings,  rented  for  a  modenite  sum 
to  the  resident  professors.  In  the  ctMitre,  just  behind 
the  entrance,  arc  the  dining-hall,  the  chapel,  the  art* 
gallery,  and  the  library;  also  the  large  drawing-rooms, 
where  pupils  and  teachers  receive  their  friends,  and 
the  parlor  and  office  of  president  and  principaL     Con* 
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nccting  this  centre  with  each  wing,  on  four  floors,  mn 
long  corridors  with  sunshine  and  bright  windows  on 
one  side,  and  clusters  of  students'  rooms  and  recita- 
tion-rooms on  the  other.  The  rooms  are  in  pretty 
groups  of  four.  Three  bedrooms  open  into  one  study, 
the  latter  made  pleasant  and  home-like  by  the  united 
treasures  of  the  occupants.  The  music-rooms  are 
"  deadened,"  so  that  the  noise  hardly  strays  beyond  the 
walls ;  and  the  cabinet,  where  the  students  in  natural 
history  prepare  specimens,  is  full  of  cases  to  preserve 
the  work.  The  best  that  I  can  say  of  the  building 
will  hardly  do  justice  to  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
which  no  one  can  comprehend  who  has  seen  only  such 
institutions  as  Harvard  and  Yale.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion here  to  wish  for  any  thing  which  may  perhaps 
come  when  the  college  is  rich  enough.  Mr.  Vassar's 
intention  was  and  is  to  have  the  endowment  perfect 
The  building  is  fire-proof,  every  partition  wall  being 
of  solid  brick.  There  are  four  pairs  of  fire-walls,  into 
which  iron  doors  run  on  rollers ;  and  between  these 
are  fire-proof  stairways,  always  safe,  even  if  the  wood 
work  should  catch  fire.  There  is  the  physiological 
cabinet,  with  every  thing  for  the  use  of  the  professor, 
including  various  manikins  and  wax  preparations. 
The  library,  chiefly  of  books  of  reference,  holds  three 
thousand  volumes,  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  per  annum,  and  is  also  used  as  a  reading- 
room,  where  newspapers  and  reviews  may  always  be 
found.  The  art-gallery,  purchased  at  an  extra  cost  of 
820,000,  is  such  as  no  college  in  the  country  possesses. 
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It  consists  of  good  copies  in  oil,  fine  water-colors, 
including  six  rf*al  TnrntTs,  large  portfolios  of  original 
sketches,  an<l  a  |M*rf<*ct  library  of  works  on  art  and 
engravings, —  in  all,  about  a  tlicnisand  volumes.  Be- 
sides the  five  hundred  pictures,  this  gallery  contains  a 
few  busts  and  casts;  among  them,  Palmer's  Sappho  in 
marble,  an  ancient  wrought  brazen  shield,  and  speci- 
mens of  ancient  stained  glass.  The  chapel  seiiT-  siiwn 
hundred  persons,  and  might  hold  a  thousand.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Dresden  Madonna, 
by  Miss  Church,  of  New  York.  There  is  also  a  fine 
organ. 

The  music-rooms  accommodate  a  "  conservatory  " 
on  the  Charles  Auchester  plan,  as  well  as  separate 
pupils.     Thirty-two  pianos  arc  in  use. 

The  building  on  the  outside  is  laid  with  brick  in 
black  cement,  and  has  dark  stone  trimmings,  which 
prevent  its  glaring  on  the  eye  like  a  new  brick 
building.  To  the  right  is  the  riding-school,  one 
hundred  feet  by  sixty,  where  thirty  horses  are  kept; 
and,  in  the  same  building,  a  gymnastic  hall,  thirty 
feet  by  seventy. 

The  observatory,  eighty  feet  long  and  fifty  high, 
rests  on  the  rock,  as  well  as  the  great  pier.  It  contains 
a  telescope  made  by  Fitz,  whose  foi^l  length  is  seven- 
teen feet,  and  its  object-glass  is  twelve  and  a  half  inches. 
There  is  also  a  smaller  instrument,  for  the  constant 
use  of  pupils,  and,  on  the  roof,  a  goixi  comet-seeker. 
There  is  a  beautiful  transit  circle,  made  by  James,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  Miss  Mitchell  considers  invalua- 
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ble  of  its  kind ;  and  a  very  perfect  sidereal  dock  and 
chronograph,  from  the  Bonds  of  Boston. 

Between  the  observatory  and  the  riding-school,  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  main  building,  is  the  gas  and 
boiler  building,  from  which  the  college  is  lighted  and 
warmed.  Beside  these,  twenty  miles  of  water-pipe 
travel  up  and  down  the  corridors  to  supply  culinary 
and  domestic  needs.  Let  us  follow  them  into  the 
kitchen,  and  we  shall  find  there  every  possible  conve- 
nience of  a  good  hotel,  to  the  steam-filled  table  on 
which  the  food  is  carved. 

And  now,  the  building  once  ready  for  its  inmates, 
was  Mr.  Vassar  rewarded  for  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made  ?  for  all  the  time  and  thought  bestowed  on  the 
outfit  ?  No  one  had  supposed  that  the  school  would 
be  full  when  it  opened  in  September,  1865 ;  but  there 
were  353  pupils  on  hand  the  first  day,  and  the  work 
of  organizing  was  no  trifle.  When  I  looked  at  the 
teachers  and  principals  in  this  institution,  many  of 
whom  I  had  known  before  visiting  it,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  each  one  had  been  providentially  fitting  for  the 
very  work  Mr.  Vassar  now  offered.  Of  the  thirty  per- 
sons employed,  I  saw  no  one  that  I  should  have  desired 
to  change.  Maria  Mitchell,  Hannah  Lyman,  and  the 
admirable  resident  physician,  Alida  Avery,  are  now 
too  well  known  to  need  any  praise  of  mine.  These 
persons  are  all  of  the  faculty ;  and  their  names  indi- 
cate how  liberal  all  the  decisions  of  the  faculty  must 
be.  I  visited  the  institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  in  October,  1866.     It  had  already  outrun  its 
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bounds.  There  was  talk  of  still  another  dormitory. 
Pour  linn<lrcd  pn|)ils,  well  horn,  well  hnnl,  in  goo<l 
lieiihli,  with  more  than  ordinary  ediieation  (for  the 
tests  are  severe),  and  with  ample  means,  had  come  to 
meet  those  teachers.  They  had  come,  Ix^tween  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two,  at  the  very  time 
when  society  holds  out  every  attraction.  Vassar  is  no 
charity  school.  Its  necessary  fees  amount  to  four 
hundred  dollars;  and  a  girl  should  have  six  hundred 
to  fet^l  happy  and  at  ease.  It  paid  every  bill  the  first 
year,  but  had  nothing  left  for  repairs  and  additions. 
To  create  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  the  fees  have  been 
increased  to  the  above-named  sum.  When  the  first 
rush  of  pupils  occurred,  Mr.  Vassar  was  almost  dis- 
mayed. "  God  sometimes  gives  great  thoughts  to 
very  little  men,"  he  said,  aiid  trembled ;  but,  when  the 
year  came  to  a  close,  he  lifted  his  hands  in  serene 
gratitude.  I  arrived  at  night;  and  the  procession 
filing  past  me  to  enter  the  handsome  dining-hall, 
supported  by  light  pillars,  about  which  were  circular 
stands  for  the  urns,  occupied  seven  minutes.  When 
I  saw  more  than  four  hundred  young  women  seated 
in  groups  of  twenty,  saw  them  bow  their  handsome 
heads  in  silent  grace, —  a  suggestion  which  came,  I 
think,  from  Miss  Mitcheirs  Quaker  father, —  I  felt  ex- 
cited with  happiness.  After  tea,  I  walked  round  and 
through  the  groups  of  tables;  and  the  bright  faces 
smiled  back  at  me  either  consciousness  or  question. 
When  they  left  the  dining-hall,  they  went  to  the 
chapel,  where  Miss  Lyman  offers  an  evening  prayer. 
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and,  no  gentlemen  being  present,  talks  to  the  ladies 
in  reference  to  all  matters  of  decorum;  a  practice 
I  hope  to  see  followed  at  Antioch.  After  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  I  went  to  President  Raymond's 
short  matin  service,  and  then  walked  over  to  the  ob- 
servatory. There  I  saw  the  graceful  figures  of  the 
girls  bending  to  the  instrument,  as  they  recorded  the 
spots  on  the  sun.  I  saw  the  daily  diagrams  in  which 
they  had  recorded  the  position  of  these  spots  for  the 
last  year,  and  other  diagrams  of  lunar  eclipses.  "  Wo- 
men make  better  observers  than  men,"  said  old  Mr. 
Mitchell.  "  They  have  more  patience,  more  accuracy. 
I  had  been  observing  thirty  years,  when  Maria  took  it 
up,  and  I  thought,  mebbe,  'twas  only  Maria ;  but  it  is 
just  the  same  with  these  girls.  They  do  better  than 
I  did."  I  don't  wonder  Miss  Mitchell  is  proud  of  her 
seventeen  mathematical  astronomers.  She  is  a  tender 
daughter,  as  well  as  a  capable  ^  observer ; "  and  she 
would  not  come  to  Vassar  without  her  father.  All  the 
girls  come  to  the  white-haired  old  man  with  their  joys 
and  troubles ;  and  I  saw  a  letter  from  an  old  pupil  to 
Miss  Mitchell  when  I  was  there,  which  contained  this 
audacious  sentence,  left  to  tell  its  own  story :  "  Was 
it  not  good  of  God  to  put  it  into  Mr.  Vassar's  heart 
to  spend  his  whole  fortune  in  making  your  father's 
last  years  perfectly  happy  ?  "  In  the  art  gallery  I  found, 
one  morning,  twenty-five  pupils  copying;  and,  in  the 
musical  conservatory,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
The  gymnasium  was  not  quite  ready  for  use;  so  I 
went  down  to  see  the  girls  rowing  on  the  pretty  lake. 
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After  sriiool  hours,  the  floni!  cliihs  were  husy  in  the 
*jn>nii<ls.  I  eaiinot  say  any  thini^  lM*!t(»r  of  Professor 
Tenney's  pupils,  than  that  they  work  over  their  8|k?- 
cimens  as  enthusiastically  as  hoys.  In  chemical 
analysis,  under  Professor  Farnir,  the  girls  are  grt?atly 
interested.  The  curriculum  is  sueh  as  we  find  adopted 
at  all  C!olleges,  exeepi  that  far  men  time  is  devoted 
to  science  than  is  usual  at  Yale  i.r  Harvard,  and 
room  is  left  for  music  Riding,  driving,  rowing, 
&c.,  art5  extras,  only  allowixl  in  the  time  allotted  to 
out-dot>r  exercise.  The  resident  physician.  Dr.  Avery, 
in  whom  the  college  is  conscious  that  it  possesses  a 
great  treasure,  gives  a  regular  course  of  physiological 
lectures. 

Matthew  Vassar  was  seventy-six  years  old  on  the 
29th  of  April,  and  that  day  is  a  perpc^tual  festival  for 
the  pupils.  Could  you  see  him  meet  the  scholars  in 
the  grounds,  you  would  think  them  all  his  children.  I 
had  interviews  with  the  president,  trustees,  and  the 
teachers ;  but  was  most  attracted  toward  this  noble 
old  man.  He  told  me  that  he  meant  to  go  on  endow- 
ing the  college  until  he  died.  ^  Then,"  he  said,  ^  I 
shall  leave  nothing  for  executors  to  quarrel  about: 
money  will  be  safe  in  brick  and  stone.'*  He  asked  me 
to  talk  with  him  about  a  culinar)'  and  household  col* 
lege  for  the  proper  training  of  housewives,  which  he 
still  wishes  to  erect.  His  last  gift  to  the  college  was 
its  magnificent  cabinet  of  stones  and  fossils ;  one  of 
the  best.  Professor  Dana  thinks,  that  he  ever  saw. 
Beside   the  beautiful  specimens  shown  under  glass, 
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there  are,  in  drawers  beneath  the  glass  cases,  similar 
specimens  which  may  be  handled. 

In  furnishing  Vassar  College,  no  one  has  had  to 
think  what  any  thing  would  cost.  When  shall  we 
have  an  institution  for  wealthy  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
with  an  outfit  as  splendid  ?  It  is  a  sight  which  Ober- 
lin  has  earned  the  right  to  see. 

LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY,  KANSAS. 

But  a  still  more  interesting  story  is  that  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Statp  University  in 
Kansas.  Its  name  will  be  seen  on  the  list  of  colleges 
which  owe  their  existence  to  Oberlin.  This  university 
is  one  of  those  whose  charajder  was  determined  by 
the  excitement  the  success  of  Oberlin  had  aroused; 
but  its  existence  was  due  to  two  ladies  from  Western 
New  York.  It  will  have  been  seen,  by  some  details 
in  the  body  of  this  work,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  for  woman  a  share  in  the  noble  Stat«  en- 
dowment at  "  Ann  Arbor,"  Michigan,  but  without 
success.  I  will  tell  a  part  of  the  story  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Miss  Mary  Chapin,  then  of  Milwaukie,  the 
lady  who,  with  the  assistance  of  her  sister,  carried 
the 'work  out  in  Kansas. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  she  says,  "  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  decided  that  girls  might  be  admitted  as 
pupils  to  the  State  University.  The  faculty  of  that 
institution  consulted  the  'wise  men  of  the  East'  on 
the  subject,  and  excluded  women  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.     If  it  were  necessary  to  make  it  a  mixed 
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wliool,  ill  onlor  to  admit  them,  perhaps  they  acted 
wisrlv.  It  i?<  iH>  more  just  and  wise*  to  give  the 
rhari;«»  of  endowed  seh<M)ls  for  girls  to  men,  than  it 
would  Im*  to  put  Harvard  and  Yale  into  the  hands 
of  women.  Girls  need  incentives  to  study,  even  more 
than  facilities  for  it  The  fact,  that  the  real  education 
of  the  boy  begins  where  that  of  the  woman  ends,  is 
not  so  depressing  as  the  Miard  work  and  low  wages* 
which  await  her  as  a  teacher.  In  1863,  Kansas  ac- 
cepted the  grant  of  land  from  Congress  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  State  University.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence 
secured  its  location  in  that  city,  by  the  gift  of  forty 
acres  for  a  site.  The  college  was  not  organized ;  and 
it  seemed  the  time  and  place  to  decide  whether  women 
should  enter  endowed  schools  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  as  pupils  and  teachers.  Many  of  the  most  influ* 
ential  men  of  Kansas  thought  it  both  just  and  expe* 
dient  to  give  women  an  equal  share  of  the  benefits  of 
the  university,  and  voted  for  such  a  result  To  obviate 
the  objection  which  closed  the  Michigan  University 
to  women,  a  bill  was  drawn  up,  organizing  a  double 
school ;  that  for  girls  to  be  taught  by  women.  Some 
objection  was  made  to  this  unusual  provision,  and  the 
time  was  too  short  to  urge  its  necessity :  so  the  bill 
merely  reads,  that  it  may  be  taught  by  women.  The 
date  of  this  law  is  February,  1864.  A  school-building 
was  finished  last  summer  (1866),  and  the  college 
opened  in  September.  The  regents  elected  a  presi- 
dent and  three  professors  at  the  outset,  one  of  the 
latter  being  a  lady.     There  is  some  danger  that  the 
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two  schools  will  become  one,  by  an  act  of  the  Lcgis* 
lature.  If  this  occurs,  nothing  important  is  gained; 
but,  if  the  present  organization  continues,  woman  may 
here  show  what  a  true  feminine  culture  implies :  for, 
while  woman  differs  widely  from  man,  like  him  she 
needs  development  Uirough  her  own  wat'kJ^ 

I  have  altered  none  of  the  statements  in  this  ad- 
mirable letter.  It  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Chapin  went 
to  Kansas,  desiring  to  accomplish  two  things :  she  not 
only  wanted  education,  but  position  and  compenacUion^ 
for  women,  from  the  State  fund.  I  want  these  also ; 
but  I  only  ask  for  the  first,  for  I  am  certain  the  rest 
will  follow.  Neither  do  I  think  it  wise  to  insist  that 
women  shall  be  taught  only  by  women,  until  univer- 
sities have  done  the  necessary  work  of  preparation. 
In  all  the  colleges  mentioned  on  the  Oberlin  list, 
women  are  employed  as  teachers:  there  are  already 
a  good  number  of  professors  of  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics. Nor  is  the  welfare  of  women  alone  a  sufficient 
motive  for  me.  I  am  satisfied,  that  humanity  and 
civilization  gain,  in  the  mixed  college,  more  than  either 
sex  can  lose.  It  remains  for  me  to  give  a  few  of  the 
personal  details  which  Miss  Chapin's  modesty  has 
omitted.  When  she  first  thought  it  her  duty  to  press 
this  matter,  she  knew  that  she  must  be  in  Lawrence, 
in  order  to  do  the  "  talking "  which  must  precede  an  j 

act  of  legislation  in  America.  She  corresponded  with 
Governor  Robinson,  in  reference  to  a  day-school  in 
Lawrence,  and  started  with  her  sister  to  take  charge 
of  it     On  their  way,  they  were  startled  by  the  terrible 
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iunv8  of  the  Kansas  raid.  Tli€*y  lietiitated  for  a  littJc; 
but,  thank  CjckI,  in  spitcr  of  raids,  the  work  of  the 
world  ^oc^  on.  Miss  Mary  wt'nt  on  hcTsclf  in  Se|>- 
trinber,  and,  after  a  week's  rc'sidenee,  deeiiled  to  defer 
the  o|>ening  of  her  ^ehool.  In  Deeeniber,  both  sisters 
went,  and  bejLr:in  their  daily  teaching,  and  the  gentle 
agitation  whieh  was  to  yield  the  gasit  result  They 
also  tried,  at  the  East,  to  i.use  money  to  rt*alize  at 
once,  on  a  small  scale,  their  ideal  of  a  pnictieul  course 
of  study  for  women,  especially  of  a  scientiiic  school, 
"  Science,"  says  Miss  Chapin,  "  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  the  arts  of  domestic  life.  The  ordering  of 
home,  as  a  centre  of  comfort  and  culture,  has  yet  to 
be  considered.  Architecture  has  much  to  do  with 
civilization.  The  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of 
social  progress  lie  entirely  in  woman's  province.  Hor- 
ticulture will  do  more  for  her  than  calisthenics.  She 
is  ready  to  do  useful  work,  but  has  no  means.  A 
very  wasteful  economy  denies  her  this,  to  lavish  thou- 
sands on  her  folly  and  ostentation." 

I  cannot  detail  all  the  obstacles  which  Miss  Cha- 
pin's  effort  encountered.  Mr.  Charles  Chadwick,  of 
Lawrence,  drew  up  the  bill ;  General  Dietzler  and 
Governor  Robinson  pushed  it.  At  the  last  moment, 
the  original  bill  was  carried  off  in  the  pocket  of  an 
opposing  member;  but  the  wit  and  quick  memory  of 
a  woman  saved  it 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  after  its  passage,  a 
lady  was  elected  professor,  with  a  salary  of  81|600, 
and  the  same  for  her  assistant     It  is  almost  needless 

27 
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to  say,  this  was  Miss  Caroline  Chapin.  She  has  not 
yet  accepted  the  position.  The  two  sisters  are  at  the 
head  of  a  high  school  in  Quincy,  III.,  which  has  this 
peculiarity :  there  is  attached  to  it  a  school  in  model- 
ling, under  the  charge  of  a  professed  sculptor. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume^  I  have  intimated 
that  a  new  effort  has  been  made,  sustained  by  the 
pleading  of  Theodore  Tilton,  to  open  Michigan  Uni- 
versity to  female  students.  At  the  moment  when 
these  pages  go  to  press,  it  seems  uncertain  whether 
this  resolution  will  prevail  with  the  present  Legisla- 
ture, or  whether  a  motion  for  a  university  for  women, 
under  the  same  regents,  will  supersede  it.  The  Greek 
professor  has  practically  solved  the  difficulty,  by  ad- 
mitting his  own  daughter  to  his  classes,  without  ask- 
ing the  faculty.  This  example  was  set  him,  years 
^go,  by  Mr.  Magill,  in  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

As  these  pages  go  to  press,  an  anonymous  state- 
ment appears,  to  the  effect  that  there  have  passed 
examinations  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land,—  Junior  boys,  1,126;  Junior  girls,  118;  Senior 
boys,  212;  Senior  girls,  84.  It  would  seem  that  the 
conditions  of  the  opening  of  this  university  are  hardly 
understood.  If  I  am  right,  these  examinations  confer 
a  certain  rank  on  the  female  scholars,  but  do  not  ad- 
mit them  afterward  to  the  university. 

SCHOOL  F0&  NURSES. 

The  most  interesting  educational  movement,  at 
this  moment,  in  that  cx)untry,  is  Miss  Nightingale's 
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"  Tniiniiii^-school  for  Nur.s4».V  which  has  been  in  oj>- 
emtii>n  for  thn*e  years  in  Liverpool.  It  was  foundeil, 
after  a  correspondence  with  her,  in  strict  conformity 
to  her  counsel.  As  a  training-school,  it  may  l>e  said 
to  be  si*lf-8upporting;  but  it  is  also  a  lM*nefi(;ent  insti- 
tution, and,  in  that  regard,  is  sustained  by  donations. 
A  most  admirable  system  of  district  nursing  is  pro- 
vidtid,  under  its  auspices,  for  the  whole  city  of  Liver- 
pool, all  of  whose  suffering  sick  become,  in  this  way, 
the  recipients  of  intelligent  care,  and  of  valuable  in- 
struction in  cooking  and  all  sanitary  matters.  It  is 
too  tempting  an  experiment  to  dwell  upon,  unless  we 
could  follow  it  into  its  details.  Its  report  occupies  a 
hundred  and  one  pages. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  look  into  this  report,  and 
examine  in  detail  its  method  of  dealing  with  sickness 
among  the  poor.  When  Miss  Nightingale  drew  e.'«pe- 
cial  attention  to  the  want  of  such  schools  in  England 
in  1861,  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  came 
together,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  her. 
Out  of  that  correspondence  grew  the  Liverpool  school. 
The  Liverpool  Infirmary,  the  most  considerable  hospi- 
tal in  that  city,  entered  into  the  plan,  and  offered  its 
wards  for  the  instniction  of  the  nurses.  The  society 
proposed  to  itself  three  objects :  — 

1.  To  provide  thoroughly  trained  nurses  for  hos- 
pitals. 

2.  To  provide  district  or  missionary  nurses  for  the 
poor. 

3.  To  provide  trained  nurses  for  private  families. 
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Nowhere  are  hospital  and  private  nurses  so  badly 
trained  as  in  England;  and  Miss  Nightingale  well 
says  that  half  the  symptoms  which  are  considered 
symptoms  of  disease  are,  in  reality,  indications  of  a 
want  of  air,  light,  warmth,  quiet,  or  cleanliness,  which 
properly  instructed  nurses  would  know  how  to  supply. 
A  want  of  punctuality  in  administering  food,  and  of 
watchful  care  in  detecting  its  effects  upon  the  patient, 
create  other  classes  of  symptoms.  The  beer-drinking 
habits  of  the  people  lead  to  much  intoxication ;  and 
we  ourselves  have  seen  ladies  of  quality  lying  on  a 
sick-bed,  where  they  suffered  for  the  attention  which 
a  thoroughly  stupefied  nurse  was  incapable  of  giving. 
No  amount  of  wealth,  as  Miss  Nightingale  testifies, 
can  secure  such  nurses  as  wealthy  patients  often  need, 
and  for  which  a  thorough  hospital-training  is  required. 
The  society  strengthens  her  appeal  by  extracts  from 
Dr.  Howson's  paper,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  in  1858. 

The  Liverpool  school  has  erected  a  building,  to 
carry  out  its  purpose,  eighty-five  feet  by  forty.  It 
has  three  stories,  each  of  them  eleven  feet  high ;  and, 
by  a  single  glance  at  the  plans  which  accompany  the 
pamphlet,  one  sees  that  the  arrangements  for  bathing 
and  ventilation  are  what  those  of  our  new  city  hospi- 
tal ought  to  be.  One  lady  superintendent,  with  three 
servants,  has  charge  of  this  building.  It  has  thirty- 
one  nurses  under  training.  By  the  wages  which  they 
earn  in  the  second  and  third  years,  the  expenses  of 
this  Home  are  nearly  paid,  leaving  a  margin  of  about 
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throe  Iiiiiulrc'cl  |>onii(]s  to  lir  supplied  l>y  iJonatioiis.     It 
is  <?x|K*c-t('<l  to  Im*  a  .s(rir-su|)|u»rtiiii(  iii.stiliiti«»ii,  <*\<*u))t  so 
far  ud  it  becoiii(\s  a  benevolent  eliarity,  by  ^n)>|>lying  to 
the  poor, food  and  nursing.     When  \\n*  instituti<in  was 
ready  to  begin  its  work,  the  hidy  su|M!rintend('nt  having 
been  some  months  in  training  at  St.  John^s  Collegi*  and 
the  London  Ho^i;  f:d,  where  the  nurses  edu<^at(*d  by 
the  Nightingale  Fund  are  to  be  found,  t(»ok  )>oss<*ssi(ni 
of  her  building.     Her  head-nurs<*.s  had  be(*n  thoroughly 
educated.     Pupils  then  olTered  :  they  were  engaged  for 
three  years,  the  first  year  to  be  strictly  probationary. 
Each  head-nurse  was  to  take  charge  of  an  entire  ward 
of  the  lios|nt2il,  to  be  res|>onsible  for  the  medicines 
and  stimulants,  always  assisted  by  one  pupil.     Ka(*h 
pupil  went  first  for  two  months  to  a  surgical  waril;  ' 
then  for  two  to  the  medical;  then  four  at  the  surgi- 
cal, and  four  again  at  the  medical,  —  one  course  li(*lj>ing 
the  other,  and   both   filling  the  entire  year  under  a 
thoroughly  trained  head.     For  the  next  two  years,  the 
pupil  is  employed  without  such  superintendence  wher- 
ever need  is;  and,  for  each  of  the  three  years,  receives, 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodgings,  seventy  dollars. 
At  the  Home  there  is  a  good  libniry,  and  evening 
classes  are  held  for  the  disengaged  pupils.      A  su- 
perannuation   fund    has   been    started,  to   encourage 
respectable  women  to  enter  the  Home.     At  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  the  Home  has  twenty-eight  pupils 
under  training,  fourteen  hospital  nurses,  fourteen  dC* 
trict  or  gratuitous  nurses,  and  ten  employed  in  private 
families. 
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This  gives  an  idea  of  the  training  process;  but  our 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  district  nursing.  As  soon  as 
the  Home  had  nurses  it  felt  willing  to  trust,  on^  of 
the  experiments  recommended  by  Miss  Nightingale 
was  trit'd.  The  wife  of  a  Scripture-reader  undertook 
to  prepare  sago,  necessaries,  &c.;  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  furnished  a  list  of  patients,  and  a  central 
lodging  for  the  nurse.  The  Home  sent  her  out,  sup- 
plied with  cushions,  blankets,  and  bed-rests.  She 
went  into  the  families,  showed  them  what  to  do,  and 
helped  with  her  own  hands.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  she  came  back,  crying  and  begging  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  she  thought  she  never  could  bear  the  sight  of 
the  misery  she  encountered.  But,  in  a  short  time,  she 
was  so  strengthened  by  seeing  the  results  of  her  labor, 
that  she  positively  refused  to  take  employment  among 
tlie  rich.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  great  advantages  wait 
on  this  form  of  charity.  As  instruction  is  precisely 
what  she  comes  to  give,  the  poor  cannot  resent  this 
from  the  nurse ;  she  fears  no  imposition,  for  she  is  in 
the  house  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  her  little 
gifts  do  not  wound,  but  cheer  like  neighborly  kind- 
nesses. It  is  Miss  Nightingale's  idea,  that  such  nursing 
is  a  far  greater  good  than  the  establishment  of  hospi- 
tals. In  six  months,  this  nurse  found  two  cases  where 
the  prolonged  sickness  of  the  wife  had  made  drunk- 
ards of  t>\'^o  otherwise  steady  husbands,  and  brought 
meiT  families  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  wives  were 
cured,  the  husbands  reformed,  the  families  saved.  A 
leaf  from  her  report  of  cases  will  show  what  she  did 
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1.  Asthma  and  Itfd-sores.  —  f^viii''  on  a  floor;  80  tliiii,  Imd 
to  liti  her  on  a  silicrt.  Dirt,  l):i<l  air:  two  <*liil(1rt.*n.  llu^t- 
IkimU  s:ii<l  lie  *^  was  tornakeii  hy  i**A  anil  man.**  Our  niirto 
«;  108  in,  wa^liCH  lior,  c*li:in^*.H  linrn ;  lcn«U  iNMbtead  iind  bed- 
ding, and  air-€U»iiion!) :  clean:*  an<l  white »v:islics.  Tlie  woman 
now  sits  up,  and  the  man  is  a;;ain  ho|»erul. 

2.  Jtttermd  cancer,  —  Nurse  attended  to  the  surgicid  0|»eni- 
tion,  and  adiuinisiration  of  sul>se(inent  remedies.  The  woman 
is  now  at  work. 

.*).  Paralytii,  —  NursH*  attended  ;  gave  instruction  and  food. 
Ileeovery  (*om|>lete. 

4.  A  girl  —  as  the  doctor  Siiid  —  in  a  consumption.  Hos- 
pitid  refused  her  as  incunible.  Beef-teu,  win«r,  fuigo,  and  cod- 
liver  oil  supplied ;  and,  iu  ono  mouth,  she  could  walk  ta  the 
nurse*s  lodgiug. 

Out  of  all  this  success,  the  perfect  plan  developed. 
It  had  been  proved,  that  the  |)Oi>r  were  willing  to  be 
taught  Jiow  to  nursi;,  and  to  keep  their  houses  clean ; 
that  intense  distress  might  be  mitigated,  and  coming 
poverty  arrested.  It  was  al.no  proved,  that  the  nurse 
so  employed  could  notify  the  health  commissioners  of 
incipient  epidemics,  and  obtain  for  ignorant  tenants, 
in  return,  necessary  whitewashing,  dniinage,  &c. 

The  city  of  Liverpool  was  now  divided  into  eighteen 
districts,  each  of  which,  for  prat-tieal  eonvrnience,  was 
made  to  correspond  to  two  church  cures.  The  Home 
undertook  to  furnish  a  nurse  to  each  district,  provided 
it  would  elect  for  itself  a  lady  su|>erintendent,  and 
raise  a  subscription  for  food,  tnedieiiies,  and  necessa- 
ries. As  soon  as  the  su|>erintrndf*nt  is  foimd,  metrt- 
ings  are  held    to  interest  the  district ;   each  district 
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having  an  average  population  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand and  over.  A  central  lodging  is  then  to  be 
supplied  for  the  nurse,  and  the  district  must  furnish, 
for  loan  and  use,  the  following  articles :  — 

One  iron  bedstead,  six  paird  of  sheets,  six  blankets,  cush- 
ions, bed-gowns,  shirts,  flaiiuels,  wine,  meat,  sago>  bread,  coals, 
arrow-root,  preserves,  and  vinegar. 

If  any  thing  excites  one's  envy  in  the  current  ex- 
penses, it  is  the  amount  of  coals  required.  To  think 
of  warming  forty  people  for  one  year  for  twenty-six 
pounds ! 

The  superintendent  is  supplied  with  a  map  of  the 
district,  forms  of  recommendation,  rules  for  patients 
and  nurses,  and  slates  and  pencils  to  be  hung  at  the 
head- board,  to  receive  the  directions  of  the  doctor,  and 
the  inquiries  of  the  nurse.  In  seven  of  the  districts, 
the  lady  superintendents  furnish  the  supplies  at  their 
own  cost !  How  gladly  ought  any  wealthy  woman  to 
avail  herself  of  so  sure  a  method  I  A  strong  woman  is 
hired  for  scrubbing;  and  very  often  the  first  thing  a 
nurse  does  is  to  demand  whitewashing  and  repairs  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  In  each  district,  a  person  is 
provided  to  cook  the  necessary  food ;  the  nurse  giving 
notice,  through  the  superintendent,  of  her  wants.  The 
nurse  herself  confers  with  the  doctors,  waits  on  the 
surgeons,  changes  and  cleanses  the  patient,  and  ad- 
ministers poultices,  blisters,  leeches,  enemas,  and  the 
like.  One  Liverpool  lady  defrays  the  whole  cost  of 
washing  the  loaned  linen  for  the  eighteen  districts! 
A  registry  of  it  is  kept  by  the  nurse. 


» 
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W<»  need  luit  Ik?  surprised  \n  liri<l  lluit  this  adiiiira- 
hle  plan  has  such  iiiarki'd  siictM'ss,  (hat  all  the  Liver- 
p(M)l  charities  an*  eager  tti  play  into  its  hands.  Each 
district  superintendent  is  appointeil  ioeaily ;  but  the 
Home  has  an  out-door  nis|K*ctor,  who  Kutks  after  the 
district  nurses.  The  8U|K*rinten<ients^nake  (piarterly 
re|w»'  -  to  the  Home,  and  hold  meetings  of  conference 
by  tli>  uiselves. 

There  is,  at  the  seaside  town  of  Si)ti(h|K>rt,  a  liospi* 
tal,  which  furnishes  sea-bathing  to  invalids. 

The  Committee  of  C<»ntral  Relief  for  the  city  ol 
Liverpool  arc  so  dt*lighted  with  this  nursing  charity, 
that  they  have  already  ollen'd  butcher's  meat,  three 
weeks  of  seaside  bathing  at  Southport,  and  conU  and 
money  to  any  convalescing  patient  when  deemed 
needful.  The  workingmen^s  dining-rcH>ms  otfer,  on 
pro|)er  application,  warm  diimers  to  convalescents; 
and  the  Home,  through  its  ins|K*ctor,  5U|M*rintendents, 
and  nurses,  makes  sure  there  is  no  waste  nor  misuse. 

The  statistics  for  1864  were  as  follows:  — 


Apparently  cured 936 

Partially  restored 45G 

Relieved  before  death 488 

Still  ho|>eful 180 

Ho|>eleM 9 

DbifiiMed 289 

Total 2,358 


• 


Such  a  record  as  this  makes  one  wish  to  emigrate 
to  the  land  where  such  things  are  done.     The  rapid 
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increase  of  the  charity  may  be  judged  from  the  fact, 
tli:it,  in  the  previous  year,  only  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  patients  were  treated^  and  only 
six  hundred  and  seventy-two  were  cured.  This  report 
comes  to  us  with  a  letter  and  notes  from  Miss  Night- 
ingale. It  is  prepared  with  the  most  beautiful  mod- 
tjsty.  The  names  of  the  paid  officers  are  given ;  but 
we  ciinnot  tell  from  its  pages  whose  were  the  kind 
hearts  and  clear  heads  which  first  responded  to  Miss 
Nightingale's  call.  Nowhere  has  benevolent  action 
accomplished  so  much  as  in  Great  Britain.  Such  a 
work  as  this  may  well  challenge  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

The  "  Arnott  Scholarship "  of  Queen's  College, 
London,  —  founded  by  Mrs.  Arnott  in  1865,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  highest  scholarship  open  to  women  in  England 
—  has  just  been  gained  by  Miss  Matilda  Ballard,  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Bal- 
lard, a  native  of  New  York,  and,  for  some  years,  the 
leading  American  dentist  in  London.  The  prize, 
the  money  value  of  which  is  not  far  from  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  consists  of  one  year's  free  instruction  and 
perpetual  free  admission  to  certain  lectures,  always 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  ladies'  classes  at  Oxford  have  proved  a  great 
success,  and  the  committee  have  just  issued  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  present  term.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic,  Euclid, 
Grerman,   &c.      The   Rev.    W.    C.    Sedgwick,   M.A., 
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Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Mrrtoii  Collri^*',  lias  uiulertuken 
to  deliver  a  u)ur.s<*  <»f  lecturrs  on  the  lialian  Ki*|)ub- 
lies  of  the  MiddU;  Ages. 

On  the  26th  of  Octolwr,  18G4,  a  Working- women's 
College  was  opened  in  London,  with  an  address  from 
Miss  F.  R.  Malleson.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  bninchcs,  it 
offers  instruction  in  botany,  physiology,  and  draw- 
ing. Its  fee  is  four  shillings  a  year ;  and  the  Coffee 
and  Heading  Room,  about  which  it4»  social  life  cen- 
tres, is  open  every  evening  from  seven  to  eleven. 

In  France,  the  Imperial  (ieogra|>hical  Society, 
which  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  u  college,  has  lately  ad- 
mittctl  to  membership  Madame  Dora  d'Istria  (Prin- 
cess Kolt/off-Massalsky)  as  the  successor  U>  Madame 
Pfeiller.  The  Princess  had  distinguished  liersi»lf  by 
resoarehes  in  the  Morea. 

In  Calcutta,  Miss  Mary  Car|K*nter  has  been  start- 
ing schools  for  Hindoo  women,  free  from  all  religious 
character  or  sectarian  denomination. 

DEACON KSSKS'    INSTITUTIONS. 

This  seems  the  pro|>er  place  also  to  ins4Tt  some 
details  alxmt  si'hools  like  thos<'  at  KaifMT-werth,  which 
I  could  not  procure  in  an  authentic  f(»rm  in  ISoS. 
The  Kaiserswerth  school  o|)ened  under  Dr.  Fliedner, 
in  1S22^  with  ^^onc  table,  two  beds,  a  chair,  and  one 
discharged  prisoner"!  In  1*52,  the  King  of  Prussia 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  home  for  the  aged  deaconesses 
who  have  S4?r\'ed  as  tinichers  and  nurses. 

The  school  at  Strassburg,  under   Pastor   IIiirt>er, 
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began,  in  1842,  with  one  sister  from  a  higher  rank 
of  life.  It  undertakes  to  train  servants,  and  is  chiefly 
under  women's  control.  Assistance  is  also  given  to 
clergymen  in  seeking  out  cases  of  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual distress,  in  detecting  imposture,  in  attending  the 
sick  in  their  own  houses,  in  teaching  the  poor  how  to 
nurse  and  how  to  cook,  in  promoting  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  in  co-operating  with  charitable  in- 
stitutions to  superintend  sewing  and  mending  schools, 
in  influencing,  for  good,  factory  girls  and  servants; 
and,  in  the  hospital  at  Miihlhausen,  the  women  taught 
here  make  up  bandages  and  prescriptions,  cook  for  the 
poor  and  sick,  receive  the  patients,  and  do  out-door 
visiting.  At  Basle,  there  is  a  Deaconess  House,  under 
the  charge  of  a  daughter  of  a  Basle  manufacturer.  It 
looks  after  the  laboring  classes,  and  provides  for  the 
sick. 

The  house  opened  at  St  Loup,  under  Pastor  Gfer- 
mond,  in  1842,  takes  charge  of  sick  children.  At 
Geneva,  a  deaconess  has  had  charge  for  six  years; 
through  whom  five  hundred  servants  get  their  places, 
and  with  whom  they  find  homes  when  out  of  health 
or  work.  In  1859,  twenty-one  were  nursed  in  the 
institution. 

A  house  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  Paris,  was 
proposed  by  M.  Vermeil,  in  1830.  In  1840,  Made- 
moiselle Malvesin  offered  to  conduct  it;  her  letter  to 
Vermeil,  and  his  to  her,  crossing  each  other.  Holland 
and  Sweden  have  opened  several  of  these  schools.  In 
our  own  country,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Passevant,  a  Lutheran 
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ininisf«T  of  l*itNlniri(,  P:i.,  is  csLiMisliing  lios|>ital9  in 
i'vrry  Siatr,  iiiidrr  llir  i*:in'  oC  Wdiiii'ii.  Tliey  arc 
tfU|)|M>rt(ul  by  <-()iitrii>iitioiis  in  :ill  the  city  clmrclie.s, 
c\\<H*j)t  the;  Catlu>li(\  Tliesr  liiispilals  are  under  the 
care  of  a  sisterhinxl,  who  cannot,  as  yci^  compete 
with  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  sccnis  to  me,  that 
Mr.  Passevant  has  erred  in  a  most  nol)le  work,  by 
d ra win<^  lii.s  sisters  from  the  uitrftUitxUcd  chiJises. 
Such  a  work  should  bear  tht*  rii^dit  stamp  in  the 
beginning.  In  Western  Pennsylvania,  also.  Bishop 
Kerfoot  has  begun  the  noble  work  of  endowing  his 
whole  diocese  -with  suitable  high  schools  for  girls, 
where  they  may  obtain  at  honn*,  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars annually,  what  it  would  cost  five  times  as  much 
to  procure  at  a  distance. 

MKDICAL    EDUCATION. 

As  regards  medical  education,  we  know  of  two 
colleges,  or,  rather,  of  one  college*  and  one  hospital, 
in  Boston,  where  education  is  given.  There  is  one  in 
Springfield,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  We  should  be 
glad  to  get  more  statistics  of  this  kind;  for  Cleve- 
land, where  Dr.  Ziikrzewska  took  h(*r  degree,  is  no 
longer  o|)en  to  female  students,  and  Geneva  is  con- 
tenting hers4*lf  with  the  honor  of  having  graduated 
Dr.  Black  well.  Nine  women  were  graduated  at  the 
New- York  .Me<lical  ScIkk>1  for  Women,  in  February  of 
this  year.  Professor  Willis  then  stated  that  there  are 
three  hundn-d  female  physicians  in  the  oonntry,  earn- 
ing incomes  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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There  is  a  female  medical  society  in  London.  This 
society  wishes  to  open  the  way  for  thorough  medical 
instruction,  which  will  entitle  its  graduates  to  a  degree 
from  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  and  it  offered  lectures  from 
competent  persons,  in  1864,  upon  obstetrics  and  gene- 
ral medical  science.  Madame  Aillot's  Hospital  of  the 
Maternity,  in  Paris,  still  offers  its  great  advantages  to 
women ;  of  which  two  of  our  countrywomen.  Miss 
Helen  Morton  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Sewall,  have  taken 
creditable  advantage.  They  are  both  of  them  Mas- 
sachusetts girls.  Miss  Morton  is  retained  in  Paris, 
and  Miss  Sewall  is  the  resident  physician  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  in  Boston. 

At  present,  to  obtain  thorough  instruction  in  any 
branch,  women  are  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices, 
and  receive,  as  the  results  of  their  training,  but  half- 
wages.  In  Boston,  Dr.  Zakrzewska  has  again  unsuc- 
cessfully asked  permission  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Many  physicians, 
however,  extend  the  fellowship  which  the  institution 
denies,  and  the  "  Medical  Journal "  expresses  itself 
courteously  on  this  point  Efforts,  sustained  by  the  . 
influential  name  of  the  Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring,  are 
at  this  moment  making  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
the  Harvard- College  lectures  to  women  intending  to 
become  physicians.* 

In  1863,  there  existed  in  St  Petersburg  a  stringent 
regulation,  which  prohibited  women  from  following 

*  The  Application  is  declined,  as  we  go  to  press,  on  the  ground  that  no 
provision  has  been  niadc  at  Cambridge  for  women. 
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the  univcTsitvcour.si\s.  A  Miss  K.,  who  had  a  decidecl 
iastr  lor  iiH?(lic'ine,  without  tin*  iim*:ims  to  pay  for  in- 
striu'tioii,  applied  for  such  iii>irii('ti<iii  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Orenburg.  On-nhurj^  is  partly  in  Euro|)c  and 
partly  in  Asia,  and  its  t«Tritory  includes  the  Cossack 
niccs  of  the  Ural.  These  |>eopl<r  have  a  su|>erstitious 
prejudice  ag:iinst  male  physicians,  and  are  chiefly 
attended  in  illness  by  sorceresses.  Miss  K.  oflen*d 
to  put  her  medical  knowledge  at  the  servicre  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  received  |K*rmission  to  sittend  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  The  Cossacks  promi.sed  her  an 
annual  stipend  of  twenty-eight  roubles;  but,  when  she 
passed  the  half-yearly  examination  as  well  as  the  male 
students,  they  sent  lif*r  three  hundred  roubles  as  a 
token  «»f  good-will  I 

In  France,  a  Mademoiselle  Reugger,  from  Algeria, 
lately  passed  a  brilliant  examination,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  L<»tters.  She  appcalc*d  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  Montpcllier  for  permission  to 
follow  the  regular  course,  and  was  ri'fused  on  account 
of  her  sex.  She  then  turned  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  granted  it,  on  condition  that  she 
should  pledge  herself  to  practise  only  in  Algeria, 
where  the  Arabs,  like  the  Cossacks,  refuse  the  attend- 
ance of  male  physicians.  Unlike  our  Russian  friend, 
she  refused  to  give  the  pledge.  She  threw  herself 
npon  her  rights,  and  appealed  in  person  to  the  em- 
peror. This  was  in  D«*cember  last,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  his  decision.  It  was  doubtless  given 
in  her  behalf;  for  Louis  Napoleon  will  always  yield, 
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as  a  favor,  what  he  would  stubbornly  refuse  as  a 
right 

A  female  medical  mission  is  to  be  despatched  to 
Delhi,  for  the  same  reason.  The  physicians  sent  out 
are, — 

1.  To  attend  native  ladies  in  the  Zenanas. 

2.  To  set  on  foot  a  dispensary  for  women  only. 

3.  To  train  native  women  as  nurses. 

Of  the  medical  profession,  it  should  be  stated,  for 
the  encouragement  of  women,  that  there  are  over 
three  hundred  graduates  from  the  several  medical  col- 
leges for  women ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village 
throughout  the  country  but  has  its  woman  physician, 
of  greater  or  less  skill.  In  New- York  City,  there  are 
many  successful  physicians  beside  the  Drs.  BlackwelL 
Dr.  Lozier  has  a  practice  of  $15,000,  and  owns  two 
fine  houses,  earned  by  her  own  perseverance.  In 
Orange,  NJ.,  Dr.  Fowler  is  very  popular,  and  has  a 
paying  practice  of  $5,000  a  year.  In  Philadelphia  is 
Dr.  Hannah  Longshore,  with  a  practice  worth  $10,000 
per  annum;  then  there  are  Drs.  Preston,  Tressel,  Sar- 
tain,  Cleveland,  and  Myres,  with  incomes  ranging 
from  $5,000  to  $2,000.  In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Pamela 
Bronson  is  a  successful  physician.  In  Albion  is  Dr. 
Vail;  in  Weedsport,  Dr.  Harriet  E.  Seeley.  In 
Rochester,  Dr.  Sarah  DoUey  numbers  among  her 
patrons  many  persons  of  wealth  and  fashion,  who, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  "  female 
physician."  Mrs.  Dolley's  practice  brings  her  fully 
$3,000  a  year. 
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Dr.  GIcasiHi  of  Elinim,  Dr.  Ivi.soii  of  Ithaca,  and 
Dr.  Green,  late  of  Clifton  S|»rin«^s,  who  has  opened  a 
water-t!ure  somewhere  in  Western  New  York,  all  have 
a  larg*^  amount  of  pnietiee,  and  preserilw!  with  the 
gnnitest  aecc^ptance  for  those  who  favor  hydropathic 
Irt^atment. 

At  Milwaukee,  in  the  autumn  of  18G6,  I  found  Dr. 
Ross.  She  is  one  of  the  consulting  physicians  of  the 
Passcvant  Hospital  and  of  tht;  Orphans'  Home.  She 
has  practised  with  steadily  increasing  reputation  for 
ten  years.  She  understands  what  is  due  to  her  posi- 
tion,  and  has  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the  empirical 
women  of  the  medical  profession  that  crowd  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  West.  But  she  would  neither 
lower  her  fees  nor  abate  her  requirements  to  compete 
with  this  class.  She  came  of  the  best  surgical  blood. 
Her  grandmother  was  Mercy  Warren,  married  to 
Darling  Huntress,  of  Newbury,  and  first  cousin  to 
General  Warren,  of  Bunker's  HilL  Our  famous  Bos- 
ton surgeons  of  the  same  family  might  be  proud  of 
her  reputation.  She  has  established  her  practice  and 
her  character,  and  would  agree  with  all  that  I  have 
stated  in  the  body  of  this  book  in  regard  to  the  great 
need  of  medical  societies  to  guard  the  position  of 
well-educated  physicians,  which  is  now  at  the  mercy 
of  a  worthless  college  diploma.  Dr.  Ross  goes  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  this  yt^r  (1867),  as  an  agent  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  She  deserves  the  honor; 
and  the  State  has  done  itself  credit  by  the  choice. 
The  profetisional  position  of  the  physicians  at  the 
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New-England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  in 
Boston,  is  also  a  matter  for  general  congratulation. 

The  English  Female  Medical  Society  reports  (June, 
1866)  twenty  students  and  good  results. 

The  physicians  of  this  country  have  been  occupied 
this  winter  in  discussing  the  discovery,  by  one  of  their  | 

number,  of  the  active  infectant  in  fever  and  ague.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  dust-like  spores  of  a  marsh 
plant,  the  Pamella.  In  Paris,  at  the  same  time,  a 
woman  of  rank  claims  to  have  discovered  the  cause 
of  cholera,  in  a  microscopic  insect,  developed  in  low 
and  filthy  localities.  Her  details  were  so  minute, 
that  the  Academy  of  Science,  which  began  by  laugh- 
ing at  the  introduction  of  the  matter,  has  been 
compelled  to  listen;  and  the  subject  is  now  under 
investigation. 

THE  PULPIT. 

A  very  interesting  account  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished of  Am^lie  von  Braum,  an  educated  Swedish 
lady,  the  daughter  of  an  army  officer.  She  began  to 
preach  in  1843,  at  Carlshamm,  where  she  lived,  in  the 
lowest  dens  of  vice  and  misery.  She  carried  with 
her  a  clean  cloth  and  lighted  candles,  which  give 
a  festive  impulse  to  the  Swedish  mind;  and  her 
serious  words  produced  an  extraordinary  efTect.  In 
1856  she  removed  to  Stockholm,  and  was  earnestly 
entreated  to  go  to  Dalecadin,  and  instruct  the  people. 
From  that  time,  she  has  acted  as  an  itinerant  evan- 
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gelist,  prfJU'hiiig  in  snininrr  in  ihv  oprn  air.  People 
listen  to  lier  for  hours  in  nipt  attention. 

In  Sweden,  there  is  also  Manisell  Berg,*  a  brave 
young  woman,  who  thoni^ht  herself  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  teach  the  young  Laps.  She  could  not 
get  away  from  the  thought  that  she  ought  to  do  it. 
A  clergyman,  to  whom  she  spoke  upon  the  matter, 
counselled  her  wisely :  "  Endeavor  to  shake  off  the 
feeling;  if  you  cannot,  then  acct^pt  it  as  a  vocation 
from  God,  and  try  it  for  six  months.''  She  said,  ^'  If 
I  go,  it  shall  not  be  for  six  months,  but  for  three 
years."  She  went;  and  the  three  years  became  seven. 
She  seems  also  to  have  l>een  a  noble  and  beautiful 
creature.  She  gathered  the  children  around  her,  un* 
der  the  most  didicult  einm instances,  expending  her 
little  property  in  putting  up  a  scluKilhouse  for  them, 
and  laying  in  sacks  of  potatoes,  that  she  might  feed 
the  half- famishing;  learning  herself  the  Laplandish 
language,  teaching  them  the  Swedish,  and  discours- 
ing to  them  about  the  love  of  God. 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  words  of  warning  which  John 
Raskin  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  such 
women  as  enter  upon  theological  studies,  a  good 
many  women  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  have 
engaged  in  what  is  properly  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  The  only  ordained  minister  whose 
work  has  come  under  our  notice  sinc*e  the  marriage 
of  Antoinette  Blackwell  is  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown, 

•  1  b9\kr%  I  urn  iad«bt«d  for  tooM  of  Umm  iUmt  to  Uim  Howitt*i  botk, 
tal  I  bar*  sol  j«t  smb  it. 
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settled  over  the  Universalist  Society  at  Weymouth 
Landing,  Mass.,  and  lately  called  to  Newburgh  in 
New  York.  Her  ministry  has  been  highly  successfuli 
and  is  to  be  mentioned  here  chiefly  on  account  of  a 
legal  decision  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  The  church 
at  Weymouth  Landing  made  an  appeal  to  the  Legis- 
lature, last  winter,  as  to  the  legality  of  marriages 
solemnized  by  her.  The  Legislature  gave  the  same 
general  construction  to  the  masculine  relatives  in  the 
enactment  which  the  English  law  gave  to  the  old 
Latin  word  in  the  charter  of  Apothecaries'  Hail;  de- 
ciding that  marriages  so  solemaized  are  legal,  and  no 
further  legislation  necessary. 

Mention,  too,  should  be  made  of  Rev.  Lydia  A. 
Jenkins,  who  has  been  a  successful  preacher  among 
the  Universalists  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  is 
now  settled  at  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Very  recently,  during  the  illness  of  her  husband, 
the  minister  at  Bethesda  Chapel,  Newcastle,  England, 
a  Mrs.  Booth  occupied  the  pulpit,  to  the  great  interest 
and  profit  of  the  congregation.  Among  the  Methodists 
and  ^^  Christians,"  *  as  well  as  among  the  Quakers, 
women  have  always  been  received  as  preachers.  In 
October,  1866,  I  found  a  Mrs.  Timmins  settled  as  the 
pastor  of  Ebenezer  Church,  three  miles  from  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  where  she  had  been  for  three  years. 
Ann  Rexford  is  mentioned  as  an  eflective  preacher 
among  the  Christians.     Her  preaching  attracted  large 


*  This  word  distinguishes  a  peculiar  Unitarian  Church,  something  like 
the  Methodist 
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crowds  ill  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  8ome  thirty  years 
ago. 

But  the  most  remarkable  record,  if  we  except  those 
to  be  found  among  the  Quakers,  of  any  single 
woman's  work  in  the  ministry,  is  tliat  of  Abigail  Hoag 
Roberts,  who  was  the  settled  minister  of  a  church 
built  for  her  at  Miiford,  N J.,  and  who  died  in  1841, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

With  her  ministry  is  interlinked  that  of  two  other 
women,  —  that  of  Nancy  Gore  Cram,  of  Weare, 
N.H.,  and  a  Mrs.  Hedges.  Mrs.  Cram  l>egan  life  as 
a  Free-will  Baptist,  and  undertook  a  mission  to  the 
Oneida  Indians.  The  spiritual  destitution  of  Can* 
tral  New  York  in  the  year  1812  affected  her  pro- 
foundly. Not  a  preacher  of  her  own  denomination 
in  New  Hampshire  could  be  induced  to  go  there. 
Disappointed  in  them,  she  hurried  to  Woodstock,  Vt, 
and  laid  the  case  before  a  conference  of  ^^  Christian  " 
elders  and  ministers,  then  in  session.  They  under- 
stood her  better.  She  hurried  back  to  the  field  she 
bad  left ;  and,  when  the  ministers  followed  her,  they 
were  astonished  at  her  work.  A  church  was  built  for 
her  at  Ballston  Spa.  She  is  described  as  a  delicate, 
blue-eyed  woman,  with  dark  hair,  dressing  plainly  in 
black  silk,  with  her  hair  in  a  silk  net;  her  whole 
appearance  and  manner  befitting  her  work.  She  died 
in  1816,  suddenly,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age. 
Mrs.  Roberts  was  one  of  her  converts,  —  a  woman 
who  WRs  a  constant  preacher,  from  June,  1814,  to 
the  June  of  1841,  in  which  she  died,  and,  for  many 
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yearsi  a-  settled  pastor  over  the  chaich  at  Bfilford, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  her.  More 
than  once  she  defended  the  anity  of  God  in  pablic 
discussion  with  the  dergy,  whom  she  brought  to 
ignominious  defeat.  She  travelled  through  the  three 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  her  name  is  still  a  household  word.  More  than 
once,  she  was  threatened  by  her  own  sex  with  ^  tar 
and  feathers."  She  seems  to  have  been,  like  Ann 
Hutchinson,  a  witty  woman.  ^  If  you  feel  called  tw 
preach,"  said  one  minister  to  her,  ^  why  do  you  not 
go  to  the  heathen?" — **  So  far  as  I  can  judge,"  she 
answered,  ^  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them."  She  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  was  distinguished  for 
her  household  skill  She  was  quite  famed  for  delicate 
clear-starching,  and,  on  one  occasion,  wove  with  a 
hand-shuttle  twenty-four  yards  of  woollen  cloth  be- 
tween early  morning  and  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
Many  people  sought  her  for  information.  Disliking 
one  woman's  vulgarity,  she  said  to  her,  ^  If  you  be- 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  why  not  use  the  language 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  uses  ? "  She  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer in  her  latter  years,  but  continued  to  preach  at  the 
Milford  church,  where  she  had  four  hundred  commu- 
nicants, and  a  congregation,  at  times,  of  twelve  hun- 
dred persons,  even  after  she  was  compelled  to  lean 
upon  a  stafE  The  Rev.  Eli  Fay  preached  her  funeral 
sermon,  and  bore  testimony  to  her  great  ability.  The 
life  from  which  I  have  drawn  these  particulars  was 
written  by  her  son,  and  printed  at  Irvington,  NJ. 
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Her  col  league,  Mr.H.  Hed«^es,  <  J  ird  liefore  her; — a 
.•*iiii^ul;ir  anecdote  is  related  of  lier.  Slie  was  exer- 
cised with  »oine  doubts  as*  to  tlie  separate  existence 
of  the  soul,  and  besought  God  in  prayer  to  satisfy  her 
mind.  It  seemed  to  her,  after  retiring  to  rest,  that 
her  soul  left  her  body,  passed  through  locked  doors, 
and  found  several  unusual  adjustments  of  furniture  in 
the  hous<*,  and  at  last  returned  to  the  pale  form  upon 
the  bed.  She  rose  happy,  but,  on  trying  to  prove  her 
vision,  found  every  thing  in  its  usual  pKice.  A  thor- 
ough inquiry  in  the  household,  however,  showed  that 
the  changes  she  had  observed  had  actually  occurred 
in  the  night,  and  continued  for  some  time*  Her  expe* 
rience  was  the  not  uncommon  one  of  the  Seeress  of 
Prevorst 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  first  edition  of 
^  Woman's  Right  to  Labor,''  I  proposed  a  deaconess 
in  every  church ;  and  I  found,  the  other  day,  a  little 
record  in  reference  to  the  old  church  at  Amsterdanii 
in  Holland,  which  I  copy  here :  — 

**  In  tKe  church  at  Amtterdam,  there  were  mboat  three  hun- 
dred oomniunicanu ;  mud  tliey  had  for  |)aAtors  two  admirable 
men,  Smith  and  RoberUon,  and  four  ruling  elders,  at  well  at 
one  aged  woman  at  deaconess,  who  served  them  many  years, 
though  she  was  sixty  years  okl  when  she  was  diosen.  She 
Hllc<!  her  oflke  honorably,  and  was  nn  honor  to  the  oongrega- 
lion.  She  sat  commonly  in  a  ooovenieut  place  in  the  church, 
with  a  little  birchen  rod  in  her  hand,  and  held  the  Utile  chil* 
dren  in  much  awe,  so  tliat  they  disturbed  not  the  attembly. 
She  diligently  visited  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  especially 
women,  and  called  on  younger  sisters,  in  case  of  need,  to 
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watch  over  them  at  night,  and  to  give  other  assistance  that 
might  be  required ;  and,  if  they  were  poor,  she  made  collec- 
tions for  them,  among  those  who  were  in  a  condiiion  to  give, 
or  informed  the  deacons  of  the  case.  She  was  obeyed  as  a 
mother  in  Israel,  and  a  true  handmaid  of  the  Lord." 

With  the  exception  of  **  keeping  the  little  children 
in  much  awe,"  which  might  or  might  not  have  been 
<lcsirable,  these  are  precisely  the  functions  which  I 
desire  to  see  formally  renewed.  The  church  at 
Blooming  Grove,  Orange  Ck)unty,  N.Y.,  has  exbted, 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  without  a  creed,  and 
is  governed  by  seven  deacons  and  seven  deaconcMes. 

The  following  resolution  was   introduced   by  the 

Rev.  S.  J.  May,  at  the   Unitarian  Conference  which 

met  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  the  first  week  of  October 

1866:  — 

**  Whereas  women  were  among  the  first,  the  most  steadfast, 
and  the  most  fearless  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ;  whereas 
women  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  most  ready  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  gospel,  and  the  most  constant  and  devoted 
members  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  whereas,  in  several 
denominations,  women  have  been  among  the  most  effective 
preachers  of  Christianity :  therefore,  Besolvedj  That  we.  Libe- 
ral Christians,  should  do  well  to  encourage  those  women  among 
us  who  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  ministry,  and  should  assist  them  to  prepare  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  we  deem  neces- 
sary for  young  men." 

The  convention,  having  just  passed  a  resolution  to 
admit  female  delegates  to  the  session  of  1868,  rather 
shrank  from 'this  second  vote.  Yet  of  what  use  to 
receive  delegates,  unless  they  feel  free  to  join  in  dia- 
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cussion  ?  and  what  woman,  likely  to  be  sent  as  a  dele- 
i^'Air  by  any  Unitarian  chnreli,  will  ever  address  the 
eonveiition  until  it  wore  than  W(*leomes  the  above 
n^solution  ?  To  the  local  eonferencre:*,  women  are 
already  being  elected,  and  will  do  great  good  if  they 
can  get  courage  to  accept  their  mcmlK»rship  practi- 
cally, and  to  speak  when  tlu*y  have  any  thing  to  say. 

It  would  not  be  (|uite  honest  nor  fair  to  those  wo- 
men who  seek  to  enter  the  pulpit,  if  I  did  not  here 
record  my  own  ex|)erience  in  connection  with  it 

I  know  very  well  where  my  natural  sphere  of  work 
lay,  and  could  I  have  had  a  theological  education  in 
my  youth,  or  had  even  the  paths  of  the  ministry  at 
large  been  o|)cn  to  women,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  should  be  at  this  moment  a  settled  minis- 
ter. As  it  was,  it  never  entered  my  head  that  the  thing 
was  possible;  and  except  that  I  taught  steadily  in  Sab- 
bath schools,  and  visited  as  steadily  among  the  city 
poor,  I  never  turned  toward  ministerial  work.  In  the 
first  year  of  my  marriage,  now  twenty-two  years  ago, 
my  husband  was  settled  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as 
minister  at  large  to  the  degraded  population,  which 
has  a  special  character  (or  want  of  character)  in  a  large 
city,  in  a  slaveholding  State.  I  say  /uu,  for  I  cannot  yet 
speak  in  the  past  tense.  He  had  daily  schools  of  girls 
and  women,  and  nightly  schools  of  boys  and  men. 
The  latter  were  of  all  ages  from  six  to  forty,  and  had 
been  gathered  together  by  a  great  personal  effort.  In 
this  state  of  thing^t,  my  husband  was  taken  ilL  It  fell 
to  me,  in  the  first  place,  not  only  to  nurse  hiin,  but  to 
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take  charge  of  his  night-school.  The  iadies  could  do 
very  well  without  me  in  the  day-school;  but  there  was 
no  clergyman,  nor  leading  man  of  character  and  cul- 
ture, who  could  be  depended  upon  to  take  the  general 
charge  of  the  men  and  boys,  among  whom  were  some 
clesperate  characters.  I  went  first  in  a  very  stormy 
night ;  and  my  Irish  servant  took  her  knitting,  and  sat 
upon  the  steps  of  the  platform  while  I  addressed  them. 
It  happened  that  not  a  single  teacher  braved  the  storm; 
and  the  school,  when  I  called  the  roll,  responded  to  the  • 
number  of  eighty.  I  told  them  that  I  knew  how  dearly 
they  loved  my  husband,  that  he  was  very  iU,  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  help  him  was  to  be-  | 

have  so  well  that  he  need  feel  no  anxiety  about  his  ! 

work.  They  responded  at  once  to  this  appeal,  and  I 
carried  home  the  best  possible  account  As  Sunday 
drew  near,  —  this  night-school  having  been  held  on 
Monday,  —  my  husband  grew  more  ill  and  more  anx- 
ious. He  thought  of  the  large,  mixed  congregationi 
which  met  him  every  week,  and  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made.  We  were  on  an  outpost  of  our  faith; 
we  could  not  have  summoned  assistance  in  season,  nor 
without  an  expense  we  could  not  well  bear.  I  thought 
the  matter  over;  said  to  myself  that  it  was  only  like  a 
large  Sunday  school ;  that  the  fashionable  ladies,  who 
often  dropped  in  to  hear  the  preaching,  would  certainly 
stay  away,  knowing  my  husband  to  be  ill :  so  I  told 
him  quietly  that  I  had  made  arrangements  for  the  Sun- 
day service.  He  was  too  weak  to  make  inquiries,  but 
was  comforted  at  once.    He  was  sick  several  weeks,-— 
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long  niongh  for  me  to  rcliiiqui»li  rcuding,  and  take  to 
cxliortutioii  in  pure  despuir;  but  he  did  not  find  a 
»iii'.itl  eongregution  when  lie  resumed  his  place,  and 
that  WJ18  my  reward.  Perhaps  no  such  step  was  ever 
taken  more  simply,  or  with  less  idea  of  its  natural 
con;9et|uencc3.  When  I  came  back  to  Boston,  radical 
country  ministers  took  pains  to  ask  me  to  their  pulpits. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  first  time  I  preached  to  a 
large  Unitarian  audience,  with  a  good  mixture  of  city 
people.  It  was  at  South  Hingham ;  the  church  was 
crowded;  the  country  covered  with  a  crystalline  mantle 
of  snow,  over  which  a  clear  moon  glimmered.  The 
beauty  of  that  night  is  a  permanent  |>o8session.  So 
it  went  on,  till  I  became,  I  believe  in  tlie  winter  of  1859 
and  1860,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  at 
Indiana-place  Cha|)el,  in  Boston,  where  I  remained  for 
five  years.  This  broke  up  my  preaching,  for  I  could 
not  leave  town  on  Sundays;  but  it  led  to  my  address- 
ing various  Sunday-school  gatherings,  and  ray  being 
asked  to  address  Sunday  schools  when  away  frora  home 
in  the  summer.  My  addressing  a  Sunday  school  in 
Greenfield  in  the  summer  of  1865,  while  the  pastor 
of  the  church  was  absent  with  his  regiment,  led,  by  his 
kind  sympathy,  to  my  preaching  in  the  summer  of  1866 
in  the  regular  Unitarian  churches  at  Rowe  and  War- 
wick, as  well  as  doing  irregular  service  in  many  other 
places.  The  church  at  Florence  had  always  shown 
ine  a  generous  appreciation ;  and  I  was  oflen  asked 
to  preach  for  Theodore  Parker's  people  at  the  Music 
Hall  and  the  Melodeon.     I  always  declined  to  speak 
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for  this  last  society,  nbt  because  I  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  their  purposes  in  the  main,  but  because 
I  would  not  consent  to  be  advertised  for  a  religious 
and  especially  a  devotional  service  in  the  city  which 
I  make  my  home.  There  may  be  women  who,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  can  do  this  innocently  and 
properly;  but  I  cannot  go  into  the  pulpit  myself, 
except  in  the  regular  sequence  of  my  work,  and  at 
the  call  of  duty.  The  gaping  crowd  of  curious  people 
who  would  come  to  look  at  a  woman  in  the  pulpit, 
would  disturb  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  alone  possible 
for  me  to  work.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Music-Hail 
society  to  advertise  for  every  Sunday,  and  they  de- 
clined to  relinquish  this  advertisement  on  my  account 
The  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  Hollis-street 
Vestry  in  connection  with  the  Suffolk  Sunday-school 
Union,  in  April,  1866,  showed  me  that  there  was  a 
work  of  criticism  to  be  done,  —  and  necessary  to  be 
done, — which  I  could  do :  so  in  going  West  to  examine 
the  condition  of  certain  colleges,  in  October,  1866,  I 
gave  it  to  be  understood,  that,  if  I  were  in  any 
Western  city  over  Sunday,  I  should  prefer  to  preach  for 
the  Unitarian  minister  —  giving  him  a  "  labor  of  love^ 
—  to  addressing  an  audience  at  an  evening  lecture. 
This  interfered  with  my  pecuniary  advantage;  but  I 
believed  it  wa^  in  my  power  to  enter  some  pulpits 
that  would  not  be.  offered  to  all  women,  and  I  desired 
to  do  what  I  could  to  create  a  demand  for  the  preach- 
ing of  women.  In  this  way,  I  preached  for  Robert 
Collyer  in  Chicago,  for  Carlton  Staples  in  Milwaukee, 
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for  Mr.  ITiuiting  in  Qninry,  and  in  the  chapels  of 
OImtIIm  and  Antioch  Collegei*.  I  took  the  whole 
.service,  accepting  no  assistance  in  the  reading  or  the 
prayer;  for  it  h  not  well  that  a  woman  who  fills  the 
pulpit  .<«hould  seem  to  shrink  from  any  service  there, 
and  .<H.Mi.Hitive  women  will  always  find  their  self-pos- 
.se.<5sion  impaired  by  any  .second  influence.  I  received 
the  kindest  sympathy  and  appreciation  from  the 
churches  I  have  mentioned;  and,  in  every  instance 
but  one,  I  received  the  usual  fee  for  my  service,  vol- 
untarily tendered.  I  think  at  least  twenty  other 
churches  would  have  been  open  to  me,  could  I  have 
gone  to  them. 

I  do  not  offer  this  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  led  into  the  pulpit^  stupidly,  in 
ignorance  of  the  charge  of  egotism  and  folly  that  may 
be  made  against  me  by  those  who  read  it  I  have 
borne  harder  things  than  that  charge,  for  the  truth's 
sake ;  and  I  hope  that  the  real  motive  of  this  state- 
ment will  be  transparent  to  honest  and  gentle  hearts. 

I  long  to  see  women  preparing  for  this  work,  for 
there  are  very  few  men  in  the  field ;  and,  if  there  were 
more  than  enough,  the  pulpit  is  still  an  eminently  fit 
place  for  a  woman.  The  encouragement  I  have  re- 
wived,  will  show  young  women  what  is  open  to 
them.  With  a  few  words  of  counsel  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  speak  in  churches,  I  leave  the  subject 
The  dress  of  a  woman  in  the  pulpit  should  be  such 
as  will  attract  absolutely  no  attention ;  yet  it  should 
be  thoroughly  graceful  and  lady-like.     A  black  silk 
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well  made,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  fine  linen,  is  the 
best,  with  no  ornament  whatever  save  the  needful 
brooch.  Peculiarity  should  be  avoided.  When  we 
are  trying  to  win  souls  for  heaven,  we  must  not  lose 
them,  because  of  a  "  dress  reform,"  which  may  wait 
patiently,  until  more  important  things  are  achieved. 

Again,  if  the  woman  who  enters  the  pulpit  is 
a  temperance,  an  antislavery,  or  a  woman's-rights 
lecturer,  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  give  lectures  on 
these  subjects  in  the  week.  In  the  pulpit,  she  should 
subordinate  these  subjects  to  theological  reform,  moral 
appeal,  and  that  attempt  to  stimulate  religious  inter- 
est and  faith  in  which  most  men  faiL  Nor  would  I 
have  her,  whatever  her  station  in  society,  refuse  the 
fee,  small  or  large,  which  shall  be  tendered  her.  K  she 
has  no  need  of  it,  her  "  poor  "  will  have ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  let  the  ministry  of  women  fall  into  the  same 
social  and  congregational  relations  as  that  of  men. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  public  feeling 
since  the  day,  not  twelve  years  since,  when  I  heard 
Dr.  Parkman  refuse  Lucretia  Mott  permission  to 
speak  in  the  old  Federal-street  Church. 

Among  historical  instances  of  the  theological  influ- 
ence of  woman,  that  of  the  Countess  Matilda  stands 
pre-eminent ;  but  a  book  by  Capefigue,  recently  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  shows,  that  Madame  de  Kriidener  was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  her  influence  over  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
suflicieiit  to  induce  him  to  propose  what  his  allies  had 
no  power  to  decline.    Her  purpose  was  finally  accom- 
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plif(li(Hl,  by  Iwr  nigsigiiig  tlit*  oiii|H;ror  in  pmyor.  She 
was  (iiially  exiird,  and  dircl,  I  hrlirvr,  in  tin*  (>init*a. 
It  was  pretended  that  her  preaehing  wsis  dangertnis; 
but,  a.s  she  did  not  speak  the  Runsiun,  that  eould 
hardly  be  true. 

ART  SCHOOLS. 

An  art  school,  which  started  some  years  ago  in 
Boston,  in  private  liand:*,  tinally  surrendered  its  cust.-^, 
lithogniphs,  and  so  forth,  to  tlie  teachers  of  the  Free 
Art  School  of  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  female 
classes  of  this  school  are  always  crowded,  and  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  Artists  are  accustomed 
to  say  very  disparaging  things  of  tlie  school  at  the 
CooiH'r  Institute ;  but  I  visited  it  in  December,  1866, 
and  found  a  very  great  improvement  within  a  few 
years.  Under  Dr.  Rimmer,  a  most  admirable  leeUirer 
on  anatomy,  there  has  been  an  infusion  of  new  life. 
The  drawings  from  casts  looked  better  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them.  They  have  a  good  master  in  color, 
and  the  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood  by  the 
pupils  find  a  ready  market  Two  of  them.  Miss 
Roundtree  and  Miss  Curtis,  are  said  to  have  a  high 
reputation.  I  was  delighted  to  find  a  large  class 
coloring  photographs ;  for  heretofore  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  for  women  to  receive  decent  in- 
struction in  this  art.  The  classes  are  all  full;  and 
three  times  the  number  of  pupils  might  be  received, 
if  there  were  more  light  in  the  large  rooms.  It  is 
to  be  ho|>ed  Mr.  Cooper  may  some  time  divide  themt 
and  put  in  gas. 
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I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  residence  in  this 
country  of  a  well-known  member  of  many  societies, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  to  ascertain  what  circum- 
stances led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists,  in  London.  To  Mrs.  Grote,  the  wife  of 
the  historian,  and  Mrs.  Murray  herself,  this  society 
owed  its  existence,  somewhere  in  the  winter  of  1854 
and  1855.  *  There  is  no  objection  to  it,  so  far  as  I 
know,  except  one  apparent  on  its  catalogues,  the 
present  preponderance  of  distinguished  amateur  ar- 
tists on  the  Board  of  Directioili.  I  insert  here  Mrs. 
Murray's  letter  in  reply  to  my  inquiries.  The  best 
artists,  such  as  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Mrs.  Murray  her- 
self, exhibit  with  this  society. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Dall,  —  On  my  return  to  England,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  I  found  that  women  labored  under 
very  disheartening  conditions;  their  professional  occupations 
consisting  chiefly  of  teaching,  music  and  singing,  literature  and 
the  flne  arts.  In  the  latter  department,  they  came  more  un- 
der my  own  personal  observation ;  and  I  found,  that,  although 
they  were  countenanced  by  men  individually,  collectively  they 
were  persecuted  by  men,  seldom  being  permitted  membership 
with  any  public  body,  or,  when  admitted,  were  not  allowed 
the  full  privileges  accorded  to  men. 

For  instance :  At  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  women 
arc  not  admitted  at  all  to  membership.  On  the  walls  of  that 
exhibition  may  be  seen  the  works  of  women,  which  rank 
among  the  best ;  but  here  their  privilege  ends.  They  assist 
in  bringing  their  quota  of  the  entrance  fees,  the  main  source 
of  income  of  the  academy,  while  they  are  debarred  from  all 
privileges  and  emoluments. 

Tlie  two  water-color  societies  profess  to  admit  women  as 
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iiiciiil»crM,  wliicli  lliiy  <1o  to  n  very  ]iinitc<l  cxUmiI  ;  but  evni 
lien'  iIm'V  :irc'  siil»ji'<-t  to  llie  suiiu'  restrirtioiis.  UikIit  tliosc 
(*iix*iiiiisi:iii('rs,  I  lie  (irMJt'ci  ocriirnMl  to  tiiu  of  roiituUng  a  se|>- 
amte  :iii<l  iii<le|K*iHleiit  .six-iety,  which  mIiouIiI  include  only  Uio 
workH  of  reiiiale  :ir(i.st.<«.  in  onlcr  to  give  to  those  excluded  from 
oilier  societies,  op|>ortunities  of  nHj»ertiiig  their  own  powers. 

The  firht  step  wtxA  to  gel  up  an  exhihitioii  to  excite  public 
symfKitliy  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  This  was  a  ino^t  diCBcult 
undertaking,  as  op|K>$itiou  was  met  with,  not  only  from 
men,  but  from  the  very  women  wliose  iutercsts  were  at 
Intake;  those  who  were  strong  in  the  profession  fearing  to 
lose  caste,  and  the  weaker  ones  being  afraid  to  act  indepen* 
dently. 

After  much  {lerseverance  and  explanation,  several  large- 
minded  persons  of  the  more  moneyed  and  influential  ranks  in 
society  came  fonvard,  and  oKnisted,  by  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, in  establishing  a  tem))oniry  committee.  Money  was 
freely  contributed ;  and  the  society  had  a  fair  start,  opening 
to  the  public  a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
female  aKists. 

Finding  that,  for  the  future,  I  must  necessarily  be  absent 
from  England,  I  retired  from  the  Committee  of  Direction. 

Tlie  society  has  coutinued  in  a  more  or  less  prosperoos 
condition  up  to  the  present  time,  although  my  plan  of  estab- 
lishing an  adequate  scliool  of  art  has  not  been  carried  oat. 
Much  private  good  has  been  the  result ;  and  I  think  the  class 
of  women  for  whom  the  society  was  founded,  liave  been  raised 
in  position.  Believe  me,  dear  madam. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)         Elizabbtii  Mcreat. 

is,  Pembcrton  Sqiure,  Dec.  tt,  IMS. 

In  Paris,  Rosa  Bonheur  is  now  the  directress,  under 

tbe  government,  of  the  Ecole   Impdriale  de  Dessein, 

^tmblished  exclusively  for  young  women. 
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LABOR.* 

The  advance  of  women,  as  regards  all  sorts  of  labor, 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected by  watchful  eyes;  and  yet  reports  on  the 
general  question  will  not  read  very  .differently  from 
those  published  ten  years  ago.  In  New  York,  women 
are  still  reported  as  making  shirts  at  seventy-five  cents 
a  dozen,  and  overalls  at  fifty  cents.  These  women 
have  two  Protective  Unions  of  their  own,  not  con- 
nected with  the  Workingmen's  Union ;  and  most  of 
them  have,  naturally  enough,  sympathized  with  the 
eight-hour  movement,  not  foreseeing,  apparently,  that 
the  necessary  first  result  of  that  movement  would  be  a 
decrease  of  wages,  proportioned  to  the  limitation  of 
time.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  women 
have  been  employed  in  the  public  departments.  North 
and  South.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity,  rather 
than  of  choice.  The  same  causes  combined  to  drive 
women  into  field -labor  and  printing-offices.  All 
through  Minnesota  and  the  surrounding  regions, 
women  voluntarily  assumed  the  whole  charge  of  the 
farms,  in  order  to  send  their  husbands  to  the  field. 
A  very  interesting  account  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished of  a  farm  in  Dongola,  III.,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  acres,  managed  by  a  highly  educated  woman, 

*  I  wish  to  say  in  advance,  that  while  the  statistics  in  **  The  CoUc^  ** 
and  **  The  Market  **  are  based  on  a  gold  value,  and  are  wholly  reliable,  I 
place  no  reliance  on  those  furnished  in  this  Appendix.  The  varying  price  of 
gold,  and  of  the  cost  of  provision  and  clothing,  at  the  time  the  tables  are 
made,  are  nowhere  g^ven,  and  are  important  elements  in  a  sound  calculation. 
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wliose  Imshaiul  was  a  cavalry  ofTuHT.  It  was;  a  great 
pcniiiiary  .siuc-t'ss.  In  New  llaiiipsliin',  last  suinmer, 
I  was  shown  o|N*ii-air  graperies,  wholly  iiiaiiagiHl  by 
woiiieii,  in  sever.il  diiirriMit  hK*alities;  and  was  very 
huppy  to  l)e  told  that  my  own  influenee  had  largely 
contributed  to  the  experiment.  In  England,  field-labor 
is  now  recommended  to  women  by  Lord  ?'»nghton, 
better  known  as  Mr.  Monekton  Milnes,  wlm  considers 
it  a  healthful  resource  against  the  terrible  abuses  of 
factory  life.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
last  fall,  he  produced  a  well-written  letter  from  a 
woman  engaged  in  brick-making.  This  letter  claimed 
that  brick-making  paid  three  times  better  than  factory 
labor,  and  ten  times  Ix^tter  than  domestic  service.  Li 
addition  to  persons  heretofon*  mentioned,  in  this  coun- 
try, as  employing  women  in  out-(hM)r  work,  I  would 
name  Mr.  Knox,  the  great  fruit-grower,  who,-  on  his 
place  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  employs  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. I  have  seen  it  stated,  that,  during  the  last  four 
years,  twenty  thousand  women  have  entered  printing- 
offices.  I  do  not  know  the  basis  of  this  calculation ; 
but,  judging  from  my  local  statistics,  I  should  think  it 
must  be  nearly  correct. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture on  the  eight-hour  movement,  the  following  towns 
report  concerning  the  wages  and  labor  of  women,  in 

1866:  — 

BosTOX.  —  GUm  Company,  wages  from  $4.00  to  $8.00  a 
week.  Domestics,  from  $1.50  to  $3.0<>  per  week.  Seam- 
•tressea,  $1.00  a  day.  Makers  of  fancy  goods,  40  to  50  oeota 
a  day. 
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Brookline.  —  Washerwomen,  $1.00  a  day. 

Charlestown  and  Nkw  Bedford  are  ashamed  to  name 
the  wages,  but  humbly  confess  that  they  are  very  low. 

Chicoprk  pays  women  90  per  cent  the  wages  of  men. 

Concord  pays  from  8  to  10  cents  an  hour. 

Fairhaven  gives  to  female  photographers  one-third  the 
wages  of  men. 

Hadley  pays  three-fourths ;  to  domestics,  one-third ;  seam- 
stresses,  one-quarter  to  one-third. 

HoLTOKE,  in  its  paper-mills,  offers  one-third  to  one-hal£ 

Lancaster  pays  for  pocket-book  making  firom  50  to  75 
cents  a  day. 

Lke  pays  in  the  paper-mills  one-half  the  wages  of  men. 

Lowell. — The  ManufiMsturing  Company  averages  90 
cents  a  day.     The  Baldwin  Mills  pay  60  to  75  cents  a  day. 

Newton  pays  its  washerwomen  75  cents  a  day,  or  10 
cents  an  hour. 

North  Becket  pays  to  women  one-third  the  wages  of 
men. 

Northampton  pays  $5.00  a  week. 

Salisbury,  for  sewing  hats,  $1.00  a  day. 

South  Reading,  on  rattan  and  shoe  work,  $5.00  to 
$10.00  a  week. 

South  Yarmouth,  half  the  wages  of  men,  or  less. 

Taunton,  one-third  to  two-thirds  the  wages  of  men. 

Walpole  pays  two-thirds  the  wages  of  men. 

Wareham  pays  to  its  domestics  from  18  to  80  cents  a 
day;  to  seamstresses,  50  cents  to  $1.00. 

Wilmington  pays  two-thirds  the  wages  of  men. 

Winchester  pays  dressmakers  $1.00  a  day;  washer* 
^women,  12  cents  an  hour. 

WoBURN  keeps  its  women  to  work  from  11  to  IS  hoars, 
and  pays  them  two-thirds  the  wages  of  men. 

On  the  better  side  of  the  question,  Fall  River  testifies 
that  women,  in  competition,  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men* 
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Lawkkncf,  from  the  Pacifio  Mills,  tlint  the  women  are 
Ultcrnlhf  \m\i\.  We  should  like  to  hw  the  fipircH.  The 
WnKhiii<r|oii  Mills  |»ay  from  $1.<K)  to  $2.00  u  day. 

Stonkiiam  gives  them  $1.50  |ier  week. 

Waltham  re|iorts  the  wa<^C)i  of  the  watch-factory  as  very 
remunerative.  In  IStiO,  I  re|)orte<l  this  factory  a*  jNiying  from 
$2.50  to  $4.00  a  week.  Here,  alsio,  we  should  prefer  figures 
to  a  general  statement. 

Boston  has  now  many  manufactories  of  imper  collars. 
Each  girl  is  ex|>ecte<1  to  turn  out  1,800  daily.  The  wages 
are  $7.00  a  week.  In  tlie  |)apcr-box  factor)',  more  than  200 
girls  are  employed ;  but  I  cannot  ascertain  their  wages,  and 
Uierefore  supiMxse  them  to  be  low.  I  know  individuals  who 
earn  here  $G.OO  a  week ;  but  that  must  be  above  the  average. 

The  best-looking  body  of  factory  operatives  that  I 
have  ever  seen  are  those  employed  in  the  silk  and  rib- 
bon mills  on  Boston  Neck,  lately  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stephenson,  and  those  at  the  Florence  Silk 
Mills  in  Northampton,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Hill.  The 
classes,  libraries,  and  privileges  appertaining  to  these 
mills  make  them  the  best  examples  I  know ;  and  this 
is  shown  in  the  faces  and  bearing  of  the  women. 

We  are  always  referred  to  political  economy,  when         ' 
we  speak  of  the  low  wages  of  women;  but  a  little 
investigation  will  show  that  other  causes  co-operate       ( 
with  those,  which  can  be  but  gradually  reached,  to 
determine  their  rates.  ^ 

1.  The  wilfulness  of  women  themselves,  which, 
when  I  sec  them  in  positions  I  have  helped  to  open 
to  them,  fills  me  with  shame  and  indignation. 

2.  The  unfair  competition,   proceeding  from   the  < 
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voluntary  labor,  in  mechanical  ways,  of  women  well 
to  do.  ^^^ 

For  the  4cst>)we  cannot  greatly  blame  the  women 
whom  employers  choose  for  their  good  looks^  for 
expecting  to  earn  their  wages  through  them,  rather 
ii^n  by  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  Their 
ponduct  is  not  the  less  shameful  on  that  account;  but 
I  seem  to  see  that  only  time  and  death  and  ruin  will 
educate  them. 

For  the  ^cond,JWe  must  strive  to  develop  a  public 
sentiment,  which,  while  it  continues  to  hold  labor 
honorable,  will  stamp  with  ignominy  any  women 
who,  in  comfortable  country  h9mes7  compete  with  tBe 
workwomen  of  great  cities.  There  are  thousancS  of 
weallhy  farmers'  wives  to-day,  who  just  as  much 
drive  other  women  to  sin  and  death  as  if_tllSYJli3r 
them  with  their  own,  handg  tot^the  Jiouses  in  which 
they  are  ultimately  compelled  to  take  refugee.  Still 
further,  it  has  come  to  be  known  to  me,  that  in  Bos- 
ton, and  I  am  told  in  New  York  also,  wealthy  women, 
who  do  not  even  do  their  own  sewing,  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  finer  kinds  of  fancy  work,  dealing  with  the 
stores  which  sell  such  work,  under  various  disguises. 
I  cannot  prove  these  words,  but  they  will  strike  con- 
viction to  the  hearts  of  the  women  themselves,  and  I 
wish  them  to  have  some  significance  for  men ;  for,  if 
these  women  had  the  pocket-money  which  their  taste 
and  position  require,  they  would  never  dream  of  such 
competition.  One  thing  these  men  should  know,  that 
such  women  are  generally  known   to  their  employ- 
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ers,  and   tlu'ir  domestic  n'latioii.s  arc  jiulgrd  ac-cord- 
in^dy. 

The  reci'iit  investigations  into  fat^tory  labor  in  Eng- 
land eoncirrn  rather  the  condition  than  the  wages  of 
il^cjffoiniiih  ^i  Jlowei''mal:JH(j,  TIjOOO  girls  arc  em- 
ployed from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  daily.  lu 
liardwnre  shops  and  factories,  they  v  k,  from  six 
years  of  age,  fourteen  hours  daily.  In  jiuhs  factories, 
5,000  women  are  employed,  from  nine  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  eighteen  hours  daily.  In  tobacco  fac- 
tories, 7,000  women  an;  employed,  under  conditions 
of  great  physical  suffering.  As  knitters^  from  six 
years  old,  they  work  fourteen  hours  daily  for  Is.  3d. 
a  week ! 

This  terrible  statcjof  Jhings  is  partly  owing  to  com- 
petition with  the  labor  of  French  machinery.  A  great 
deal  of  ignorant  prejudice  against  machines  is  one  of 
its  results.  In  Sheflield,  Jilea  are  still  made  by  hand; 
while  hc*re,  in  America,  we  make  tcatches  by  ma" 
chineryl  The  disposition  of  the  whole  comraunityi 
both  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  towards  this  labor 
question,  is  kindly.  It  has  become  a  momentous 
social  problem.  During  the  iifteen  yean  that  my 
attention  has  been  riveted  to  this  subject,  I  have  seen 
a  great  change  in  public  feeling. 

I  have  received  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women,  of  which 
the  Earl  bf  Shaftesbury  is  President,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  Vice-President.  This  society  has  trained 
some  hair-dressers,  clerks,  glass-engravers,  book-keep- 
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ers,  and  telegraph  operators;  but  its  greatest  service 
consists  in  the  constant  issue  of  tracts,  to  influence 
developing  public  opinion.  Such  an  association 
should  be  started  in  New  York. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  inaugurate  in  Boston, 
during  the  last  six  years,  several  important  industrial 
movements.  The  war  checked  the  enthusiasm  I  had 
succeeded  in  rousing;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
pause  in  my  special  work  of  collecting  and  observing 
facts  to  stimulate  it  afresh,  or  to  solicit  personally  the 
necessary  means.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  a  few 
wealthy  women  to  test  these  experiments ! 

I  would  first  establish  a  mending-school ;  and,  hav- 
ing taught  women  how  to  ciarn  and  paten  in  a  proper 
manner,  I  would  scatter  them  through  the  country,  to 
open  shops  of  their  own.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  know  a 
city,  in  which  a  place  exists  to  which  a  housekeeper 
could  send  a  week's  wash,  sure  that  it  would  be  re- 
turned with  every  button-hole,  button,  hem,  gusset, 
and  stay  in  proper  condition.  These  mending-shops 
should  take  on  apprentices,  who  should  be  sent  to  the 
house  to  do  every  sort  of  repairing  with  a  needle. 

I  would  open  another  school  to  train  \yomen  to  evci 
kind  of  trivial  service,  now  clumsily  or  inadequately 
performed  by  men.  If,  for  ihstance,  you  iibw  send  to 
an  upholsterer  to  have  an  old  window-blind  or  blind- 
fixture  repaired,  his  apprentice  will  replace  the  entire 
thing  at  a  proportionate  cost,  leaving  the  old  screw- 
holes  to  gape  at  the  gazer.  I  would  train  women  to 
wash,  repair,  and  replace  in  part,  and  to  cany  in  their 
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|)<)dkcj[slh lie  vials  of  white  ()r  red  lead  to  fill  the  gap- 
ing holes.  Full  einployiiieiit  could  be  found  for  such 
apprentices. 

At  Milwaukee,  in  October,  186(5,  I  found  a  young 
woman  well  e:«tablishcd  as  a  hair-drcsscr.  She  be- 
longed to  a  superior  class  of  society,  and  encountered 
great  op[K)sition  in  carrying  out  her  plan.  "  People 
would  treat  her  much  better,"  said  a  resident  clergy- 
man to  me,  in  detailing  her  struggles, "  if  she  were  the 
willing  mistress  of  a  rich  man."  She  had  no  taste  for 
teaching,  but  I  found  in  her  a  cultivated  and  pleasant 
companion.  Since  the  war  began,  a  good  many 
women  have  been  employed  as  clerks  in  the  public 
offices  at  Washington.  There  is  now  some  talk  of 
their  removal.  If  this  should  occur,  it  would  bi^  in  con- 
sequence of  unfit  appointments,  and  the  habits  and 
annoyances  which  demoralized  women  have  imposed 
upon  the  departments.  The  proper  place  to  begin 
removals  is  obviously  with  the  corrupt  men,  who 
have  pensioned  their  mistresses  out  of  the  public 
cofTem. 

In  Chicago,  I  found  Fanny  Paine,  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen, acting  as  paymaster  to  the  Eagle  Works  Manu- 
facturing Ck>mpany.  She  will,  in  one  year,  pay  out  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  She  keeps  the  time- 
sheets,  pay-roll,  and  account-book  of  each  of  the  four 
hundred  men  employed.  She  receives  about  five 
thousand  dollars  a  week  from  the  bank,  and  makes 
the  proper  balances  with  the  cashier,  after  paying  her 
men.     She  knows  every  man,  earns  six  hundred  and 
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twenty-"Eve  dollars  per  annum,  and  is  represented  as 
perfectly  robust  It  gave  me  no  pleasure  to  find  so 
young  a  girl  in  a  position  so  exposed.  I  would  have 
her  uncorhmon  faculties  mature  in  quiet-  The  "  Lion- 
don  AthensBum  "  lately  said,  "  A  phenomenon  worthy 
of  consideration  is  the  increasing  number  of  female 
players  on  stringed  instruments  in  France.  At  the 
examination  of  the  conservatory  this  year,  Mademoi- 
selle Boulay  gained  a  first,  Mademoiselle  Castellan  a 
second  prize.  The  violoncello  has  its  professional 
students  among  the  gentler  sex.  Madame  Viardot  is 
about  to  turn  her  experience  to  account,  by  editing  a 
classical  selection  of  music." 

A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  —  Charlotte  Hill,  of 
West  Gouldsborough,  in  Maine,  —  born  a  farmer's 
daughter,  too  deaf  to  teach,  and  too  delicate  to  sew, 
had  an  intense  love  for  music  She  taught  herself 
the  violin.  She  then  made  a  profession  for  herself  by 
offering  to  play  it  at  rustic  parties ;  and  one  year,  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  profession,  she  travelled  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles,  and  laid  by  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  money  was  not  spent  on  jewelry,  but  on 
the  best  books  that  our  best  publishers  could  furnish. 
It  takes  a  genius  to  do  a  thing  like  that,  —  trust  in 
one^s  self,  and  a  far  deeper  trust  in  God ;  but  there  are 
multitudes  of  women  whom  suggestion  and  sympathy 
would  lead  into  such  thriving  ways. 

I  have  heard  recently  of  a  young  girl  in  Shirley, 
who  supports  herself  and  her  father  by  gunnings^  She 
not  only  sends  game  to  market,  but  prepares   the 
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breasts  of  birds  for  ornainental  |>ur|M)scs.     She   has 
bouglit  her  own  house  by  her  profits. 

When  I  was  at  Florenee,  Mass.,  in  the  sunimcr  of 
I860,  I  drove  over  to  the  famous  button-faetory  at 
East  ham  pton.  This  great  industry  was  founded  by 
a  woman;  and,  as  I  had  often  heard  mytliieal  stories 
about  it,  I  wished  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  found  Sam- 
ueT  Williston,  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  line  old 
Eaghsh  gentleman.  He  is  a  man  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  with  hair  and  beard  as  white  as  snow.  I 
found  him  in  a  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  a 
buff  waistcoat,  and  white  pants,  and  very  willing  to 
tell  his  wife's  story,  if  it  would  ^^  encourage  other 
women." 

"  My  wife's  father,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  was  a  Mr. 
Graves.  He  was  a  poor  man,  with  a  large  family  of 
children.  His  wife  and  daughters  used  to  go  over,  to 
Northampton  to  get  knitting  from  the  stores.  One 
day,  all  the  knitting  had  been  given  out;  and  Mrs. 
Graves  showed  her  disappointment  so  plainly  that  the 
shopman  asked  her  to  take  some  buttons  to  cover. 
In  those  days,  all  our  buttons  came  from  England, 
where  they  were  made  by  hand;  but  our  tailor  had 
got  out,  and  wanted  some  for  coats  and  vests  in  a 
hurry.  Mrs.  Graves  made  about  a  gross,  all  her 
daughters  helping,  and  did  it  so  well  that  the  work 
was  continued.  Then  my  wife  took  it  up.  She  got 
some  of  the  work  from  her  mother.  That  was  in 
1825-26,  —  forty  years  ago.  I  had  invested  in  merino 
•beep.     I  had  ninety  ewes  and  a  large  farm ;  but  I 
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was  a  young  man,  and  found  it  hard  to  get  along. 
It  looked  as  though  this  business  would  help.  My 
wife  wanted  to  control  the  work.  She  hired  girls  to 
help  her,  and  took  all  the  orders  that  came.  J.  D. 
Whitney  and  Hayden  &  Whitney  sold  all  she  could 
make.  When  she  had  had  the  business  a  year,  I  went 
to  Boston,  Providence,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  —  in  short,  I  went  oH  rounds  —  with  samples. 
I  got  my  orders  at  first  hand,  and  from  that  the  busi- 
ness began. 

^  When  we  heard  that  machine-made  buttons  had 
been  introduced  into  England,  we  sent  over  to  buy  the 
right  to  make  them,  and  Mr.  Hayden  introduced  them 
here. 

^  Every  man  must  have  his  small  beginnings,"  added 
Mr.  Williston,  with  an  embarrassed  blush ;  "  but,  when 
a  man  has  such  a  wife  as  mine,  he  is  lucky." 

It  is  said  that  nearly  a  miUion  of  dollars  is  invested 
in  this  button  business  at  Easthampton.  The  Willis- 
tons  are  Congregational  Christians ;  and  the  ^  Round 
Table "  stated  lately,  that  the  wealth  thus  accumu- 
lated, besides  being  of  great  local  value  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  State,  had  established  one  semi- 
nary, built  three  churches,  and  assisted  colleges  and 
schools  without  number. 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  labor  of  women  becomes 
consolidated  into  capital ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  The  mother  of  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
whose  name  I  use  here  in  compliance  with  her  own 
expressed  desire,  was  a  wonderful  illustration  of  what 
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common  snisi;  and  dctrnnination  will  accomplish. 
'J*li(!  )M*tlc*d  darling  of  a  wcultliy  family,  Madame 
Clarke  found  herself  sunnnoned,  by  her  husband's  ill* 
ness  and  early  death,  to  n^trievt*,  almost  unaided,  the 
fortunes  of  six  children.  The  first  money  which  she 
could  lay  aside,  at  the  head  of  a  lK)arding-house,  lifted 
the  mortgage  from  a  small  pro|X!rty  which  she  knew 
she  was  to  inherit,  and  which  she  felt  sure  would  in- 
crease in  value.  For  this  property  she  ultimately  re- 
ceived her  own  price,  being,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  applicants,  her  own  ^  man  of  business"  in  all  nego* 
tiations.  The  small  sum  it  yielded  she  put  oat  at 
interest  in  new  States,  where  money  was  scarce,  and 
multiplied  it  tenfold  before  she  died,  not  by  careless 
s|)eculation,  but  by  investing  it  wisely  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  cities  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  by  buying 
what  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes  to  be  valuable.  **  I 
want  women  to  know  how  to  manage  their  own  con- 
cerns as  I  did,"  she  would  say.  ^  It  only  takes  a  little 
common  sense.  Women  ought  not  to  give  up  their 
property  to  men,  or  even  ask  their  advice  abont  it 
The  best  men  will  prop  up  their  shaky  plans  with  a 
woman's  money ;  but  women  should  watch  men,  sea 
where  shrewd  men  pat  their  money,  and  do  as  they 
doj  not  as  they  My." 

I  am  sorry  that  the  purpose  of  this  volume  does 
not  |>ennit  me  to  show  how  this  noble  woman  used 
the  money  she  made  for  the  profit,  the  religioot  ad- 
vancementf  and  the  bodily  comfort  of  those  who 
seemed  to  need  its  aid. 
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One  other  woman,  whose  name  I  am  not  permitted 
to  mention,  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  connec- 
tion. She  was  an  orphan,  and  began  life  as  a  factory 
girl  with  twelve  cents  and  a  half.  Her  father  had 
never  dreamed  of  any  need  to  educate  a  daughter. 
She  took  a  sister  into  the  factory  with  her ;  and,  while 
one  worked,  the  other  went  to  school,  —  my  friend 
opening  a  dressmaker's  shop,  at  times,  to  speed  the 
process.  While  in  the  mills,  she  secured,  by  a  wise 
firmness,  many  privileges  for  the  giris.  She  married, 
and,  after  the  death  of  an  only  child,  sought  to  make 
herself  happy,  by  being  of  use ;  and  opened,  for  the 
giiis  whose  wages  had  been  reduced,  a  Protective 
Union  shoe-store,  taking  all  that  one  man  and  eight 
apprentices  could  make  daily.  At  last,  she  borrowed 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  went  to  Lynn,  —  the  first 
woman  that  e;ver  bought  goods  there.  She  soon  con- 
trolled the  prices  of  the  trade,  opened  a  second  store, 
and  finally  bought  out  the  Union. 

Part  of  her  store  she  devoted  to  fancy  goods,  and, 
for  seven  years  and  a  half,  did  all  the  buying  in  Bos- 
ton. She  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the 
stores  in  her  husband's  charge,  and  took  her  degree  at 
Pennsylvania  College.  After  this,  she  lectured  on 
Physiology  throughout  New  England,  being  often 
profitably  employed  by  the  corporations  to  lecture  to 
the  girls.  By  this  time,  she  owned  her  horse  and  car- 
riage, her  house,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  beside 
having  a  good  practice  in  a  country  town.  Circum- 
stances then  carried  her  to  California,  where,  in  three 
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years  and  a  half,  she  made  thirteen  thousand  dollars, 
partly  l)y  her  profosj*ion,  and  partly  hy  buying  up 
Government  vourlitTs,  in  wliic-li  the  mrii  at  the  Navy 
Yard  were  paid.  She  gave  gold,  and  reeeivc»d  green- 
backs. Before  »hc  left  the  State,  one  of  its  most 
eminent  physicians  came  to  her  to  know  by  what 
secret  she  cured  patients  whom  hr  liad  given  up. 
She  showed  him  the  errors  of  hi-  "wn  practice; 
and,  when  she  returned  to  New  England,  left,  with 
perfect  faith,  her  patients  in  his  hands. 

If  this  woman  were  not  still  living,  I  should  wish 
to  record  the  detaib  of  her  life ;  but  they  suggest  80 
much,  that  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  suppress 
them  altogether. 

Mr.  Thayer  and  two  ladies  have  lately  attemptedi 
in  Boston,  at  No.  29,  Ash  Strert,  a  small  experiment 
in  the  way  of  a  lodging-house  for  girls.  This  was 
first  suggested  to  the  ladies,  by  the  misfortunes  of  a 
young  woman  who  came  under  their  notice.  They 
tried  to  hire  a  house,  but  found  it  cheaper  to  buy; 
Mr.  Thayer  being  responsible  for  half  the  expense, 
and  each  of  the  ladies  for  one-quarter.  The  house 
was  furnished  at  the  cost  of  friends.  It  has  gas  and 
water  in  nearly  every  room,  and  shelters  29  girls. 
They  pay  for  light,  rent,  lodging,  and  fire,  repairs  and 
service,  81.50  per  week,  and  81.25.  There  are  two 
single  beds  in  most  of  the  rooms.  The  matron  keepe 
an  exact  account  of  her  expenditure  ;  and  each  week 
the  stores  are  weighed  by  one  of  the  ladies,  the  waste 
being  charged,  as  well  as  the  marketing,  to  the  girls 
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The  board,  so  managedi  costs  each  girl  91-75  a  week. 
Some  of  the  girls  wash  for  tliemselves  in  the  eveningi 
and  a  woman  is  hired  for  the  house  once  a  week. 
They  take  care  of  their  own  rooms.  The  matron 
employs  a  cook.^  There  are  only  two  rules,  —  that 
every  girl  shall  be  in  at  10  P.M.,  and  that  a  week's 
notice  shall  be  given  when  any  inmate  desires  to 
leave.  No  supervision  is  exercised  except  of  the 
stores  and  the  matron's  accounts.  The  house  was 
opened  Dec  15, 1866,  and  is  a  success  according  to 
its  frian. 

Grateful  as  I  am  to  see  this  attempt  made,  I  can- 
not feel  that  this  plan  should,  be  followed  for  the  fu- 
ture. Girls  do  not  wish  to  receive  charity,  nor  can 
any  experiment  be  thoroughly  successful,  which  does 
not  pay,  in  the  long-run,  a  fair  percentage  on  the  cost 
of  house  and  furniture.  Now,  ^.00  a  week  is,  in  my 
estimation,  only  the  fair  cost  price  of  the  style  of 
board  and  living  which  these  girls  receive;  and  it 
could  not  be  kept  at  that  under  average  manage- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  house,  but  it  would 
certainly  rent  for  $600.  The  taxes  upon  it  would  be, 
at  least,  $120. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  30  girls  occupy  it,  each 
paying  the  highest  rent  of  $1.50  per  week,  which  is 
$180  a  month.  In  13  months,  they  would  pay 
$2340;  a  sum  which  should  cover,  not  only  house 
rent,  house  and  water  taxes,  light,  lodging,  fire,  repairs, 
and  service,  but  the  original  cost  of  furniture  and  the 
annual  replenishing.     I    am    sure    my   estimate    of 
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lh<;  ri'iit  and  taxes  is  b<Miratli  tin*  real  value  of  both; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  no  ellorts  to  Ix'nefit  this  chiss, 
on  a  hirge  scale,  will  sui^eeed,  unless  made  to  pay 
better:  companies  will  undertake  only  profitable 
work.  I  want  to  see  girls  unite  to  furnish  them- 
8(»lve8,  in  a  still  more  mo<l(»st  way,  with  what  they 
need ;  and  I  wish  to  sec  a  system  of  cooking-houses 
established,  which  shall  simplify  the  whole  matter. 

In  New  York,  a  Working-women's  Home  is  about 
to  be  established,  the  plan  of  which  was  long  since 
submitted  to  the  public.  A  building  has  been  pur- 
chased on  Elizabeth  Street,  which  will  afford  ac- 
commodations for  four  hundred  persons.  For  thiS| 
8100,000  has  been  paid,  and  825,000  more  will  be 
expended  in  fitting  it  up.  Half  the  amount  has 
already  been  raised ;  and  the  managers  are  making 
strong  efforts  to  collect  the  remainder.  Of  its  objectSy 
the  "  Evening  Post "  says,  — 

*'  In  this  Home  will  be  found  clean,  well-ventaUted  roomi, 
wholesome  food,  snd  facilities  for  education  and  self-improre* 
ment  Girls  exposed  to  tJie  temptations  of  a  city  life  will  be 
surrounded  by  both  moral  and  Clirisliaii  influences. 

'^The  institution  is  intended  to  U*nefit  a  class  of  women 
who  now  find  it  impossible,  with  their  slender  means,  to  pro- 
cure comfortable  homes,  and  are  force<l  to  live  where  moral 
purity,  as  well  as  health,  i«  endangered. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  families  and  boarding-boose  keep- 
ers almost  always  object  to  female  boarders,  and  thai  many 
thousands  of  sewing-women  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  quarters. 
Artificial  fiower-makers,  book-folders,  hoop-skirt  mannfnctnr* 
en,  packers  of  confectionery,  dec.,  are  ooropelled,  if  deprired 

80 
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of  [)arental  shelter,  to  accept  such  homes  and  accommodations 
as  their  very  limited  resources  will  command. 

''  It  is  not  intended  to  make  this  a  charitable  institution ; 
bat  the  prices  will  be  made  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  the 
means  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  while,  at  the 
same  Ume,  the  establishment  will  be  self-sustaining.** 

Mr.  Halliday  says  of  it,  — 

"The  whole  expense  of  first  purchaise,  alterations,  and 
furniture,  will  be  about  $140,000.  Messrs.  Peter  Cooper, 
James  Lenox,  James  Brown,  Stewart  Brown,  William  H. 
Aspinwall,  £.  J.  Woolsey,  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Spencer,  have, 
unsolicited,  each  contributed  one  thousand  dollars.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  on  condition  tliat  we 
obtained  a  like  amount  in  donations.  We  expect  to  have 
accommodations  for  nearly  five  hundred,  and  the  charge  for 
board  and  washing  will  be  from  three  dollars  and  a  quarter 
to  three  and  a  half  per  week. 

<*  There  will  be  parloi-s,  reading  room  and  free  library,  and 
ample  bathing  rooms.  None  of  good  reputation  will  be  re- 
fused  admission ;  no  others  can  become  members  of  the 
family." 

It  is  hoped  to  open  the  institution  by  the  first  of 
Jnne. 

A  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston  in  May,  1866,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Durant  Furnished  rooms  have  been 
provided  at  27,  Chauncy  Street,  where  young  women 
can  obtain  information  in  regard  to  employment, 
boarding-houses,  and  so  on.  The  applications  aver- 
age one  hundred  a  month ;  and  the  association  seeks 
to  establish  a  home,  where  there  will  be  a  restaurant 
for  furnishing  meals,  at  cost,  to  young  women  onh/^ 
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a  free  reading  and  lilirary  room,  ovenin<^  schools, 
rooms  for  social  purposes,  an<l  temporary  lodging- 
rooms.  This  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  do;  but  it 
will  not  be  of  permanent  benefit,  if  it  puts  into  a 
false  position  any  girls  capable  of  self-support.  The 
funds  of  wise  and  kind  people  must  start  all  such 
movements;  but,  to  be  us<*ful,  thr\  fiiust  be,  not  only 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality,  self-Mi|>|>orting. 

During  the  summer  of  1866,  Octavia  Hill,  of  Lon- 
don, a  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  reports  that,  after  conferring  with  John  Rus- 
kin,  she  had  hired  houses  for  poor  tenants.  She  put 
them  into  good  order,  and  kept  them  in  it.  She 
would  allow,  in  her  tenants,  neither  overcrowding  nor 
arrears  of  rent.  She  had  no  middle-men.  The  experi- 
ment was  wholly  successful,  and  paid  at  once  five  per 
cent 

Mr.  Raskin's  lodging-houses,  as  they  are  called,  are 
the  best  that  have  ever  been  established  in  London. 
They  furnish  the  cheapest  and  cleanest  lodgings  for 
the  poor,  yet  pay  a  good  dividend.  They  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Hill,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  is 
more  skilful  to  remedy  any  social  excrescence  than 
patient  to  bear  with  it.  He  forgets,  I  think,  what  he 
once  wrote  concerning  the  soul  that  denies  itsc'lf  an 
encounter  with  pain. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  the  body  of  this  book,  the 
great  number  of  women  who  have  entered  printings 
offices  since  1860.  I  have  thought  that  it  might  help 
women  in  some  other  departments  of  labor,  to  under* 
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stand  how^some  of  these  changes  were  effectedi  and 
in  what  manner  advantages  have  been  secured,  which 
might  easily  have  been  lost  In  a  town  that  I  know 
of^  a  weekly  religious  paper  was  printed  by  eight  wo- 
men. The  most  experienced  acted  as  foreman;  and 
when,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  strikes  began  in 
the  printing-ofEces,  a  friend  directed  her  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  showed  her  how  to  meet  a  strike  should 
it  come,  as  it  did,  into  her  own  town.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  of  it,  she  consulted  with  the  rest  of  the  hands. 
Seeing  a  possible  though  by  no  means  a  certain  ad- 
vantage, they  agreed  to  be  bound  by  her  action  in 
such  an  event  At  last,  the  hands  employed  on  the 
daily  evening  paper  of  the  town  struck,  and  the  pub- 
lisher knew  not  what  to  do.  The  girl  went  to  him, 
told  him  she  would  bring  seven  able  hands  with  her, 
and  was  accepted  at  once.  He  was  mean  enough  to 
offer  half-pay,  which  she  peremptorily  refused.  The 
eight  women  entered  the  office  on  full  pay.  They  had 
not  been  there  a  week,  before  every  body  rejoiced  in 
the  change.  There  was  no  swearing  and  no  drinking, 
but  a  quiet  work-room.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
disappointed  men  offered  to  return:  their  services 
were  declined,  but  the  publisher  was  mean  enough  to 
go  to  his  foreman.  ^^  My  men  are  ready  to  come 
back,"  said  he :  ^^  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  yoi^  but 
I  can  no  longer  give  you  full  wages."  —  "Do  as  you 
please,"  replied  the  girl:  '^you  cannot  have  us  for  any 
less ; "  and,  as  the  whole  seven  said  amen,  the  pub- 
Usher  had  nothing  to  do  but  to   keep   them.     The 
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advantage  that  flowed  from  union  and  good  sense  in 
this  case  are  evident,  and  could  easijy  be  imitated 
in  many  directions.  During  the  past  winter^  Miss 
Stebbens,  of  Chickasaw  County,  Iowa,  has  been,  ap- 
pointed  notary  public ;  such  appointments  being  still 
so  rare  as  to  make  the  fact  worth  recording. 

LAW. 

The  ^  British  Medical  Journal ''  was  lately  reported 
to  have  said  that  more  English  women  seek  for  admis*> 
sion  to  the  bar  than  for  entrance  into  medical  practice. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country.  Some  women  have  studied 
law  here ;  many  have  written  in  lawyers'  ofRces ;  but) 
so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  has  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bar :  and,  in  England  itself,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Miss  Shedden  remains  the  single  example  of  a  wo- 
man pleading  in  a  court  of  law.  

The  number  of  laws  passed  the  last  six  years,  af- 
fecting the  condition  of  women,  has  been  very  small 

The  New- York  Assembly  in  February,  1865,  passed 
a  law  putting  the  legal  evidence  of  a  married  woman 
on  the  same  basis  as  if  she  were  a  feme  9oU.  The 
Biassachusetts  Legislature  have  legalized  marriage 
ceremonies  performed  by  an  ordained  woman ;  and  in 
January,  1866,  Mr.  Peckham,  of  Worcester,  moved  for 
a  joint  special  committee  ^  to  consider  in  what  way  a 
more  just  and  equal  compensation  shall  be  awarded 
to  female  labor.^  On  the  4th  of  April,  just  past, 
Samuel  E.  Sewall  and  others  petitioned  for  leave  to 
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appoint  women  on  school  committees.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  on  what  ground  such  petitioners  had 
leave  to  withdraw.  These  things  are  only  valuable 
as  indicating  that  public  attention  is  still  alive. 

In  Richmondi  Va.,  recently,  a  charge  of  stealing 
was  sustained  against  a  woman,  who  was  afterwards 
acquitted,  by  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  no  married 
woman  could  own  her  own  clothing,  and  the  conse- 
quent flaw  in  the  indictment  In  consequencci  a  bill 
to  secure  the  rights  of  property  to  a  married  woman, 
as  if  she  were  a  ftmt  soLt^  has  been  offered  in  the 
House,  to  the  horror  of  members  who  gravely  assert 
that  there  can  be  no  marriages,  if  a  man  does  not 
own  his  wife's  wardrobe ! 

In  Missouri,  the  new  Constitution  confers  on  wo- 
men the  right  to  make  a  will ;  and  the  Legislature  is 
considering  the  subject  of  introducing  women  to  the 
State  University. 

In  England,  a  curious  decision  has  recently  been 
made,  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  left  his  children  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  wife,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  their 
religious  education.  Joint  guardian  with  the  wife 
was  a  brother  clergymai\,  who  brings  action  to  have  it 
decided  by  the  Court  where  the  children  shall  attend 
church.  The  mother,  and  a  son  of  thirteen,  desire  to 
attend  a  dissenting  chapel;  but  Sir  J.  Stuart,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  decided  that  the  fatiier'a  religious  faith 
must  decide  the  matter  for  the  children!  Such  ab- 
surdity will  do  more  than  any  argument  to  secure  the 
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future  freedom  of  woman.  The  family  history  of 
Madame  de  Bedout,  recently  dead  at  Paris,  furnishes, 
also,  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
old  laws. 

The  will  of  Francis  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has  been  re- 
cently  brought  before  our  courts  to  obtain  instructions 
as  to  its  construction.  Mr.  Jackson's  bequest  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  antislavery  sentiment  has  been 
sustained ;  but  the  decision  reads,  February,  1867 :  — 

**  The  gift  in  the  sixth  arUcle^  to  create  m  trust,  unrettrided 
in 'point  of  time,  to  secure  the  puitage  of  Iswt  granting  lo 
women  different  rights  from  those  belonging  to  them  under 
the  existing  Constitution  and  laws,  does  not  constitute  s  legal 
charity,  and  is  therefore  void,  and  is  remitted  to  the  testator^s 
heirs-at-law." 

The  gift  in  question  was  intended  to  aid  the  publi- 
cation of  such  books  as  the  reader  now  holds  in  hia 
hand. 

A  very  important  convention  came  together  at 
Leipsic,  in  September,  1865.  One  hundred  and  &Rj 
women  assembled,  pledged  to  assert  the  right  to 
labor,  and  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  compensa- 
tions of  the  two  sexes.  Madame  Louise  Otto  Peters 
opened  the  conference  in  an  able  speech.  She  stated 
that  there  were  five  millions  of  women  in  Grermany, 
who  could  each  earn,  if  allowed,  three  thalers  a  week. 
A  thousand  women  might  find  employment  as  chem- 
ists, on  salaries  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers  a  year, 
exclusive  of  board  and  lodging.  Another  thousand 
might  be  employed  as  boot-closers.     The  foundation 
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of  indndtrial  and  commercial  schools  was  urged.  The 
weak  point  of  the  speech,  as  reported,  appeared  to  be, 
that  it  took  no  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that  an  influx 
of  five  millions  of  laborers  must  necessarily  lower  the 
current  rate  of  wages  she  proposed  I  mention  this 
convention  in  a  legal  connection,  believing  that  it  was 
intended  to  remove  some  local  legal  barriers. 

A  petition  from  sixty  women  of  Potter  County, 
Penn.,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  praying  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  enable 
widows,  on  the  death  of  a  husband,  to  control  the 
property  acquired  by  joint  labor,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  husband  does  on  the  death  of  the  wife. 

When  Freeman  Clarke  was  Comptroller  of  the 
United-States  Currency,  he  decided  that  a  woman, 
not  being  a  cUiten^  could  not  be  a  bank  director.  I 
consider  this  logical  and  satisfactory.  I  wish  more 
decisions  of  this  kind  could  be  made.  If  the  position 
that  woman  is  not  a  citizen  were  pushed  to  its  ex- 
treme, it  would  become  untenable,  her  property  could 
not  be  taxed,  and  the  necessary  remedy  would  be 
applied.  One  bank  remonstrated  against  the  comp- 
troller's decision,  desiring  to  retain  the  services  of 
women  "hitherto  satisfactory."  I  see,  by  a  Wash- 
ington paper,  that  another  national  bank  desires  leave 
to  diminish  the  number  of  its  directors ;  so  many  of 
its  shares  being  held  by  women,  that  nine  men  could 
not  be  found  to  fill  the  office. 

tNow,  let  some  bright  women  buy  up,  through  a 
roker,  all  the  shares  of  such  a  bank,  elect  their  own 


. 
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president  and  directors,  and  see  what  the  Government 
can  do.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  position,  practically, 
is  evident  to  all  who  know  how  business  is  done  in 
our  country  towns. 

SUFFRAGE. 

Dr.  Hunt  and  a  few  other  women  have  continued 
their  annual  protests,  without  intermission.  In  some- 
what the  same  way  have  petitions  recently  been  sent 
to  Ck>ngress  in  behalf  of  universal  suffrage.  We  had 
no  expectation  that  any  favorable  reception  would 
await  such  petitions ;  but  it  was  a  duty  to  put  them 
on  record,  if  we  could  do  it  without  perplexing  public 
business.  What  fate  they  met  in  Congress,  you  have 
so  recenUy  heard,  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  record  it. 
Minnesota,  New  York,  and  other  States,  have  peti- 
tioned their  Legislatures  to  the  same  effect. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1867,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives i^" Kansas  decided,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Senate,  to  amend  a  resolution  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  by  striking  out  the  words  ^  whit^^ 
and  ^male,**  and  making  intelligence  the  basis  of 
suffirage  after  1870.  This  action  has  been  since  re- 
scinded in  some  way,  only  the  word  ^  white  ^  being 
stricken  out  In  Congress,  Mr.  Noel,  of  J^ssojm^ 
offered  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  extending 
suffrage  to  women,  and  authorixing  the  calling  of  a 
convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  The  acting  Vice-President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Senate,  in  recording  his  protest  against  the 
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Suffrage  Bill  of  the  District  of  Ck>lambia,  said,  ^  Make 
it  irdeUigent  suffrage,  and  I  will  not  only  vote  for  that, 
but  for  women  also.'' 

At  the  recent  election  of  officers  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Mercantile  Library,  the  female  stockholders  were 
admitted  to  the  ballot 

The  "  New- York  Express  "  says :  — 

• 

'^The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  for  women  was 
practically  illustrated  in  the  electicm  of  officers  for  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday.  A  poll  was 
opened  for  the  female  stockholders,  who*  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty-six,  cast  their  votes.  Both  sexes  voted 
together;  and  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  there  being  no  confusion  or  disorder,  as  is  too  often 
tht{  case  where  men  vote  alone.  The  ladies  walked  up,  and 
deposited  their  ballots  with  as  much  scmg  froid  as  if  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  privilege.  As  illustititing  how  the 
thing  might  he  daney  this  voting  at  the  library  election  should 
be  noted." 

Some  doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  fieu^t 
of  women  having  voted  in  New  Jersey,  first  published 
*  by  me,  on  information  given  by  Thomas  Grarratt,  in 
my  lectures  upon  Law,  I  append  here  a  history  of 
the  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  in  that  regard,  which 
has  been  gathered  by  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  Black- 
well,  as  well  as  an  account  of  my  own  recent  inter- 
view with  a  member  of  the  House  of  1807,  which, 
finally  repealed  the  obnoxious  clause. 

During  the  recent  important  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate upon  the  proposition  to  extend  the  ballot  to  the 
women  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  New  Jersey  was 
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alluded  to  as  a  prcct^dent  The  precedent  being 
disputed,  the  following  st^it<Mnent  was  published  in 
the  "Newark  Daily  Advertiser:"  — 

'^  In  1709  a  proviiici:il  l«iw  confined  tlio  privilege  of  vot- 
ing to  '  male  freelioKlcrs  having  one  hundred  acres  of  hmd 
in  their  own  right,  or  fifly  iMHincLi  current  money  of  the  prov- 
ince in  real  an^l  ]K!r8onal  estate;*  and,  during  the  whole 
of  the  colonial  |m  riod,  thcHc  qualificatious  continued  un- 
changed. 

"But  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776  (two  days  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence),  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Burlington,  adopted  a  Constitution,  which 
remained  in  force  until  1844,  of  whidi  sect.  4  is  as  follows: 
'  Qualifications  of  Electors  for  ^f embers  of  Legislatures.  AB 
inhabitants  of  Ud$  colony ^  of  full  age,  who  are  worth  fifty 
pounds  proclamation-money,  clear  estate  in  the  same,  and  have 
resided  witliin  tlie  county  in  which  they  claim  a  vote  for 
twelve  months  inmiediately  preceding  the  election,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  in  Council  and  Assembly, 
and  also  for  all  other  public  officers  that  sliall  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  county  at  large«* 

"  Sect.  7  provides  that  tlie  Council  and  Assembly  jointly 
shall  elect  $ome  fit  person  within  the  colony  to  be  Governor. 
This  Constitution  remained  in  force  until  1844. 

"  Thus,  by  a  delilierate  change  of  the  terms  '  male  free- 
holder' to  *all  inhabitants/ suffrage  and  ability  to  hold  the 
highest  office  in  the  .State  were  conferred  botli  on  women  and 
negroes. 

**  In  1790,  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  reported  a  bill 
regulating  elections,  in  which  the  words  ^he  or  she*  are  ap- 
plied to  voters;  thus  giving  legislative  indorsement  to  the 
alleged  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

''In  1797  the  Ix*gislature  passed  an  act  to  regulate  eleo- 
tioosi  containing  the  following  provisions :  — 
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"  Sect  9.  *  Every  voter  shall  openly,  and  in  full  view,  do-  1 

liver  his  or  her  ballot^  which  shall  be  a  single  written  ticket,  | 

containing  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  he  or  \ 

$he  voteSf'  &c 

'  Sect.  11.  '  All  free  inhabitants  of  full  age,  who  are  worth 
fifty  pounds  proclamation-money,  and  have  resided  within  the 
county  in  which  they  claim  a  vote  for  twelve  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  all 
public  officers  which  shall  be  elected  by  virtue  of  this  act;  and 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  other  township  or  ^ 
precinct  than  that  in  which  he  or  she  doth  actually  reside  mt 
the  time  of  the  election.' 

**  Mr.  William  A.  Whitehead,  of  Newark,  in  a  paper  upon 
this  subject,  read  by  him  in  1858  before  the  New-Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  states  that,  in  this  same  year  (1797),  women 
voted,  at  an  election  in  Elizabethtown,  for  members  of  the 
Legislature.  'The  candidates  between  whom  the  greatest 
rivalry  existed  were  John  Condi t  and  William  Crane,  the 
heads  of  what  were  known,  a  year  or  two  later,  as  the  ^  Fede- 
ral Republican"  and  '*  Federal  Aristocratic"  parties,  the  former 
the  candidate  of  Newark  and  the  northern  portions  of  the 
county,  the  latter  that  of  Elizabethtown  and  the  adjoining 
country,  for  Council.  Under  the  impression  that  the  candidates 
would  poll  n^rly  the  same  number  of  votes,  the  Elizabethtown 
leaders  thought,  that,  by  a  bold  coup  (Tetatf  they  might  secure 
the  success  of  Mr.  Crane.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  day,  and,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  just  before  the  close  of  the  poll,  a 
number  of  females  were  brought  up,  and,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  existing  laws,  allowed  to  vote.  But  the  manoeuvre 
was  unsuccessful ;  the  majority  for  Mr.  Condit  in  the  county 
being  ninety-three,  notwithstanding.' 

'<  The  ^  Newark  Sentinel,'  about  the  same  time,  states  that 
'  no  less  than  seventy-five  women  were  polled  at  the  late  elec- 
tion in  a  neighboring  borough.'  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1800,  between  Adams  and  Jefferson,  *  females  voted  veiy 
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generally  throiip^liout  the  State;  aii<l  awch  coiitiDueil  to  bo  the 
ca.se  until  the  iwiHsageof  the  aet  (1807)  exchitling  them  from 
the  |K>lls.  At  firntj  the  law  had  l>een  w  construed  :i8  to  admit 
tingle  women  only :  but,  as  the  practice  extended,  the  con- 
•truction  of  the  privilege  bec:\nie  broader,  and  wan  made  to 
include  females  eighteen  years  old,  married  or  single,  and  even 
women  of  color;  at  a  contested  election  in  Hunterdon 
County  in  1802,  the  votes  of  two  or  tliree  such  actually  elect- 
ing a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

•*  That  women  voted  at  a  very  early  period,  we  are  informed 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Cyrus  Jone*,  of  East  Orange,  who  was 
bom  in  1770,  and  is  now  ninety-seven  years  old.  He  says 
thai  *old  maids,  widows,  and  unmarried  women  ytiry  fre- 
quently voted,  but  married  women  very  seldom ;  *  that  *  tlie 
right  was  recognized,  and  very  little  said  or  thought  about 
it  in  any  way.* 

''In  tlie  spring  of  1807,  a  special  election  was  held  in  Essex 
Coanty,  to  decide  upon  the  location  of  a  court-house  and  jail ; 
Newark  and  its  vicinity  struggling  to  retain  the  county  build- 
ings, Elizabeth  town  and  its  neighborhood  striving  to  remove 
them  to  ' Days  Hill.' 

''The  question  excited  intense  interest,  as  the  value  of  every 
man's  property  was  thought  to  be  involved.  Not  only  was 
every  legal  voter,  man  or  wonuui,  white  or  black,  brought  out ; 
bat,  on  both  sides,  gross  frauds  were  practised.  The  property 
qualification  was  generally  disregarded ;  aliens,  and  boys  and 
girb  not  of  full  age,  ]iarticipated ;  and  many  of  boUi  sexes 
*  voted  early,  and  voted  often.'  In  Aquackanonk  Towuidiip, 
thought  to  contain  about  three  humlred  legal  voters,  over 
eighteen  hundred  votes  were  polled,  all  but  seven  in  the  inter- 
est of  Newark. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  either  women  or  negroes  were 
more  especially  implicated  in  these  frauds  than  Uie  white  men. 
But  tlie  alTair  caused  great  scandal,  and  they  seem  to  havo 
been  made  the  scapegoat*. 
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"  When  the  Legislature  as^emhled,  they  set  aside  the  elec- 
tion as  fraudulent;  yet  Newark  retained  the  buildings.  Then 
they  passed  an  act  (Nov.  15, 1807),  restricting  the  suffrage  to 
white  male  adult  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age,  residents  in 
the  county  for  the  twelve  months  preceding,  and  worth  fifty 
pounds  proclamation-money.  But  they  went  on,  and  provideil 
that  all  such  whose  names  appeared  on  the  last  duplicate  of 
State  or  county  taxes  should  be  considered  worth  fifty  pounds ; 
thus  virtually  abolishing  the  property  qualification.  i 

**  In  1820,  the  same  provisions  were  repeated,  and  main-  \ 

tained  until  1844,  when  the  present  State  Constitution  was 
substituted. 

<*  T^us  it  appears,  that,  from  1776  to  1807^  —  a  period  of 
thirty-one  y^rgr=-  the  ri^ht  of  fVomeTMid  negroes  to  vote 
vraa  admitied  and  exerctied;  then  from  18Q7  iQ  1844 —-by 
an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Lemslature,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ever  contested  —  the  constitutional  right  was  ««-        7\ 

^^»^—    I  r   ■!       ir     I  iiii    t»>«..rfr--^.j«*i-— ■  -    »•  ..««-•-.      *<••..,  _    ■«       •       ^— 

pendedy  and  both  women  and  negroes  excluded  from  »k^  ^\l^ 
foi^thirty-seven  years  more.  The  extension  of  suffrage,  in 
the'St&t^  'C6n8tTlutl5n*ofHl7f6,  to  '  all  inhabitants '  possessing 
the  prescribed  qualifications,  was  doubtiess  due  to  the  Quaker  • 
influence,  then  strong  in  West  Jersey,  and  then,  as  now,  in 
frvor  of  the  equal  rights  of  women. 

**  Since  1844,  under  the  present  Constitution,  suffrage  is 
conferred  upon  '  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  State  one  year,  and  of  the  county  in  which  he 
claims  a  vote  five  months  next  before  the  election,'  excepting 
paupers,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  criminals. 

**  This  Constitution  is  subject  to  amendment  by  a  majority 

of  both  Houses  of  two  successive  Legislatures,  when  such 

amendment  is  afterward  ratified  by  the  people  at  a  special 

election. 

"Lucy  Stone, 

H.  B.  Blackwell." 
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In  a  rocrnt  visit  to  Perth  Amboy,  a  friend  directed 
my  attrntion  io  a  fi^^iire  in  a  broa(M)riininc'(l  hat,  very 
much   like   that   \vhi<'h   used   to   adorn    the  cover  of 
Poor  Richard's  Ahnanac.     "  That  man  is  ninety-five 
years  old,"  said  he.     "  He  spent  his  youth  in  prevent- 
ing the  New-Jersey  |>eople  from  miming  their  slaves 
off  S<»nth.    A  prosp<»ctive  emancipation  act  had  been 
passen.  which  made  the  young  negroes  a  poor  invest- 
ment ;  but  our  friend  Parker,  there,  looked  after  them 
without  any  fee.     We  think  he  looks  like  Benjamin 
Franklin."      The  next  day,  I  took  a  drive  with   Mr. 
Parker  himself,  and    I    found    he  possessed  another 
claim  on  my  interest.     The  original  ConsHtution  of 
New  Jersey,  adopted  jn  1776,  left  women  free  to  vote, 
by  leaving  out  the  word  ,^'  male."     In  1790,  when  the 
Constitution  was  revised,  a  Quaker  member,  "  Friend 
Hooper,"  rose  to  say  that  among  his  |>eople  the  women 
were  allowed  their  natural  share  of  influence.     At  bis 
instance,  the  matter  was  made  cleart*r  by  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "  he  or  she."     In  1807,  after  an  election 
contested  with  singular  virulence,  these  words  were 
expunged,  and   the  word   "  male "    inserted.      I   had 
never  cx|)ected  to  see  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
who  repealed   this  phrase;   but   Friend   Parker  was 
there,  and   helped  do  it.      He  assured  me  that   the 
women  were  not  at  that  time  anxious  to  retain  the 
privilege;  but  that,  if  they  had  been,  the  Legislature 
was  so  irate,  that  the  change  would  have  taken  place. 
Lads,  l>oth  white  and  colored,  and  under  age,  had 
dressed  in  women's  clothes,  to  swell  the  ballot,  which 
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was  more  than  doable  what  it  shoald  have  been ;  the 

irritating   question    being   the   possible   removal   of  ( 

the  county  buildings. 

A  few  days  since,  I  cut  from  the  paper  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  — 


**  In  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives,  on  Friday 

last,  an  address  was  received  by  the  Speaker,  from  Mrs. ^ 

of  New  York,  and  read  by  the  Clerk,  asking  the  Legislature 
of  the  Southern  States  to  grant  suffrage  to  white  women  in 
the  South,  so  as  to  give  the  Democratic  party  the  advantage 
over  the  negro  votes,  if  Congress  passes  a  general  negro- 
suffrage  law.     By  following  out  this  plan,  Mrs. thinks 

the  South  can  govern  the  country,  as  in  the  days  of  Jefier- 
son." 

I  suppress  the  name,  which  was  printed  in  full,  in 
this  paragraph,  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  woman  I 
respect ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  the  whole  charge  is  fabe. 
If  women  seek  to  advance  their  own  cause  by  mean 
and  meretricious  tricks, — such  as  those  which  have 
cUshonored  the  policy  of  men,  —  may  God  for  ever 
disappoint  their  hope!  I  would  rather  be  defeated 
with  the  friends  of  Uberty  than  crowned  with  its  foes. 
It  is  because  I  believe  woman  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  low  and  loose  and  degrading  temptations 
of  public  life  that  I  would  lead  her  towards  it  K 
she  cannot  enter  it  as  an  inspiration,  may  she  be  for 
ever  shut  out  I 

Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony,  assisted  by  Lucy 
Stone  and  Antoinette  Blackwell,  have  been  busy  in 
agitating  all  legal  questions,  and  especially  the  right 


f, 
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of  RufTnige,  ever  since  tlici  foriiiation  of  the  Eqii:iU 
Rii^lits  Assoeiatioii,  in  New  York,  in  May,  18(5G. 
Wherever  there  is  siiiy  prosjiect  of  a  convention  to 
change  a  State  Con^^titiition,  it  would  seem  wise 
to  agitate  the  matter;  but  here,  in  MassachusettS| 
ahnost  every  thing  has  been  done  that  should  be 
to  protect  women,  except  to  give  them  the  right  of 
surthige.  That  question  we  are  too  wise  to  agitate, 
until  the  country  recovers  somewhat  from  the  anx- 
ieties and  perplexities  of  the  war.  We  have  no 
desire  to  win  from  an  unjust  judge,  for  our  importu- 
nity's sake,  a  right  which  could  never  be  useful, 
unless  it  were  accorded  with  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
the  best  part  of  the  community.  On  March  16, 1867, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  Massachusetts  House  to 
instruct  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  rc|)ort  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution,  granting  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  women.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken, 
and  the  motion  was  lost :  yeas  44,  nays  97. 

In  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  the  question 
IS  to  be  brought  before  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Wisconsin  is  our  banner  State,  both  branches 
of  her  government  having  concurred,  April  4, 1867, 
in  a  resolution  to  submit  it  to  the  people.  In  New 
York,  last  year,  Mr*.  Stanton  pro|K>sed  herself  as 
a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  received,  I  think,  thirty 
votes.  It  was  so  well  understood  that  her  election 
was  impossible,  that  her  card  excited  neither  ridi- 
cule  nor  discussion.     No   one   cared   to   turn    aside 

from  more  pressing  interests  to  consider  it      It  wu^ 
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therefore  a  waste  of  strength.  I  saw,  with  pain,  that 
some  women  did  not  shrink  from  employing  last  year 
a  politician's  trick,  and  sent  to  Democratic  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  the  petitions  for  the  right 
of  suffrage  for  women,  with  which  they  knew  them  to 
possess  no  sympathy.     Had  these  petitions  been  sent  / 

to  Republican  members  of  either  House,  they  might  J 

have  been  overlooked  in  the  press  of  graver  anxieties. 
Mischievously  sent  to  men  like  Cowan,  women  must 
have  known  that  the  petition  would  be  produced,  if  it 
were  only  to  annoy  and  perplex  our  honest  friends  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  what  would  our  influence 
upon  politics  be  better  than  that  of  men,  if  we  re- 
sort to  such  measures  ?  During  the  past  year,  I  drew 
up,  and  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  a 
petition  for  the  right  of  suflrage,  and  afterwards  sus- 
tained it  by  two  or  three  letters.  I  think  Mr.  Sumner 
never  brought  it  forward;  but  I  gladly  defer  to  his 
judgment  as  to  that  It  was  my  duty  to  keep  the 
subject  in  mind,  and  see  that  we  did  not  appear,  even 
in  the  tumult  left  by  civil  war,  to  lose  sight  of  our 
claim.  I  am  glad  to  offer  public  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
George  Thompson,  who,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Equal- 
Rights  Association,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Jan.  17, 
1867,  defeated  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cow- 
an, and  condemnation  to  Mr.  Sumner,  on  precisely 
these  grounds.  "  To  thank  men  like  Cowan,  who 
did  not  desire  to  enfranchise  woman  any  more  than 
the  negro,  was  to  stultify  ourselves,"  he  said.  "  To 
condemn  Sumner,  because  he  did  not  think  i/iis  the 
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tinio  to  push  th(»  rlaiin?  of  woman,  was  not  honor- 
al>li»  to  IIh*  l<»iii;-tric(I  frii^nd  of  Inunan  progress/' 

Ai>roa«ij  such  tilings  look  better.     The  clean  hands 
of  John   Stuart   Mill  —  which  no  nol>li*  Avoiua'iTTn'Wl 
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fear  to  touch  —  have  presented  to  Parliament,  the 
petition  of  fiftc<»n  hundn*fl  women_for  the  ritfht  of 
franchise.  This  |)etition  is  so  moderate  and  sensible, 
that  it  des<'rvcs  to  be  |)rejM*rvcd. 

**  Tlie  hnirthle  {xitition  of  the  iindcmi^rnefl  sfiowcth,  — 
^  That  it  liaviii^  been  exprcMly  laid  down  by  high  authori- 
ties, that  the  pcMseitsioii  of  property,  in  tliis  country,  carries 
with  it  the  rip[hi  to  vote  in  the  election  of  reprcHcntatives  in 
Parliament,  it  U  an  evidcMit  anomaly,  that  some  holders  of 
pro)>erty  are  allowed  to  use  this  right,  while  others,  forming 
no  \cM  a  con^tilmMit  \\s\ri  of  the  nation,  ainl  equally  qualifletl 
by  law  to  hold  pro|K»rty,  are  not  able  to  oxrrci»c  this  privilege  ; 
that  the  fKirtioipation  of  women  in  the  government  is  coo- 
tisteiit  with  the  principles  of  tlie  British  Constitution,  inas- 
much as  women  in  tliese  islands  have  always  been  held 
capable  of  sovereignty,  and  women  are  eligible  for  various 
public  offices. 

'*  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  honoraUa 
House  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  householders,  without  distinction  of  sex,  who 
possess  such  pro|ierty  or  reutal  qualification  n%  your  honorable 
House  may  determine.     And  your  |H.*tilioners  will  ever  pray. 

"  Mrt.  W.  R.  CARrBXTRa.  5ft,  Reftmt't  Psrk  Rosd,  LocmIoo,  N.W. 
C.  M.  CLAaasov.  IlalflcUl  Road.  Wakefield. 
FRAxn.ii  I'owKM  CoHiift:,  *iB.  Hereford  Square.  I^nmIcni,  8.W. 
Elizadiitii  C$  iMMKTT,  T<.S  A.,  20,  U|i|ier  llvrkeley  Street,  Ixmdoo,W 
llAar  Axx  (•AftKCf.L,  llymoath  OroTe,  ^landietter. 
Math  DA  M.  Hatb*.  (treat  M«lveni. 
MAai  How  ITT,  Wctt  IliU  Lodga.  Wgiifato,  N. 
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M.  S.  Ki  wo  LAKE,  (jO,  Upper  Brunswick  Place,  Brighton. 

IsA  Craio  Knox,  14,  Clyde  Terrace,  New  Crow,  S.E. 

S.  J.  Lew  IN,  Birkenhead.  \ 

Harbibt  Luptok,  St  Asaph.  \ 

Elizabeth  Mallisoit,  Camp  Cottage,  Wimbledon.  j 

Harriet  Martinbau,  The  Knoll,  Ambleside.  | 

Jane  Martineau,  21,  Tariton  Street,  Lomlon,  W.C.  I 

Jane  Moxon,  1,  Candall's  Yard,  Leeds. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pease  Nicrol,  Hontlj  Ixidge.  Edinburgh.  ' 

Bessie  R.  Parkes,  15,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 

Elizabeth  Proctor,  Pobun  Hall,  Darlington. 

C.  Sturgh,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  Aston  House,  Oxfordshire. 

Sarah  Unwin,  Hale  Lodge,  Edgeware,  Middlesex.  I 

Anna  Mart  Howitt  Watts,  24,  Grore  Terrace,  Highgate  Road." 

I  append  to  the  above  petition  a  few  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  names,  which  will  serve  to  give  it  identity,  i 

and  interest  in  this  country.  We  miss,  among  the 
names,  many  names  of  the  beloved  dead ;  and  many 
would  doubtless  be  there  that  we  know,  could  it  be 
signed  by  any  save  property-holders. 

A  very  powerful  influence  was  brought  to  sustain 
this  petition  in  Parliament ;  and  among  its  advocates 
were  James  Martineau,  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor 
Huxley,  and  Groldwin  Smith.  Mr.  Mill  seems  to 
have  presented  a  second  petition,  headed  by  Lady 
Goldschmid,  and  signed  by  three  thousand  persons; 
and  another  was  offered,  at  the  same  time,  by  Mr. 
Russell  Gurney.  On  April  11,  1867,  the  subject  of 
female  suffrage  was  first  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  being  greeted  with  a  laugh. 
A  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Duncan  Maclaren,  from 
Edinburgh,  was  signed  by  eight  university  professors, 
six  doctors  of  law,  eighteen  clergymen,  eight  barris- 
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ters,  ten  pliysiciaiis,  ten  oflicors,  and  two  thousand 
other  jXTsons.  Two  women  are  said  to  have  been 
hitely  elected  (Kirish  overseers :  Mrs.  SUteoinb  for 
Brittadon,  and  Mrs.  Cniig  for  Bratton  Fleming.  The 
step-daughter  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Miss  Helen  Tay- 
lor, contributed  to  the  January  numlK*r  of  the  "  West- 
minster''an  article  which  worthily  sustained  the  far 
more  compn^hensive  statement  of  her  mother  in  1851. 
It  would  be  diflieult  to  imagine  a  pa|>er,  however, 
that  would  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  English  people. 
There  is  in  England  a  Woman-Sutfrage  Association, 
which  proposes  to  circulate  that  article  as  a  tract 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe  are 
among  its  most  active  members.  Mrs.  Bodichon  has 
recently  brought  out  two  pamphlets  on  this  subject. 
They  contain  one  instance,  which  is  not  familiar,  of 
the  inconvenience  of  withholding  the  franchise  from 
English  women.  Owners  of  estates  seek  to  further 
their  own  interest  through  the  voting  power  of  their 
tenantry,  and  frequently  eject  women  from  farms,  to 
replace  them  by  men  who  have  a  freehold.  On  one 
Suffolk  farm,  seven  women  have  been  ejected.  Among 
the  instances  which  Mrs.  Bodichon  adduces  to  show 
the  need  of  female  votes  are  the  neglect  of  female 
education ;  the  refusal  of  leases,  or  the  ejection  of  old 
tenants ;  the  want  of  proper  public  spirit,  which  wo- 
men might  be  expected  to  infuse  into  affairs ;  and  the 
condition  of  workhouses,  and  charitable  appropria- 
tions in  general.  In  Austria,  information  furnished 
to  one  of  Mrs.  Bodichon^s  papers  seems  to  show  that 
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the  women  have  the  same  electoral  rights  as  men,  ; 

only  that  in  a  few  cases  they  are  compelled  to  vote  ^) 

by  proxy.  They  vote  as  nobles,  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  nmis,  and  as  tax-payers  or  merchants;  j 

but  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  in 
the  Austrian  administration  of  such  a  law. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  Fredrika  Bremer, 
I  have  mentioned  the  great  changes  in  Swedish  law, 
mainly  due  to  her  influence.  An  indirect  right  of 
suffrage  was  further  granted  to  women  in  1862;  but 
in  December,  1865,  the  Refonn  Bill  gave  the  election  j 

of  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  to  municipal  and 
county  bodies.  In  the  election  of  these  bodies,  women 
take  part  They  must  be  unmarried  or  widows,  be 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  have  more  than  four  hun- 
dred rixdollars  per  annum. 

Article  15  of  the  Italian  electoral  law  provides  "  that 
the  taxation  paid  by  a  widow,  or  by  a  wife  separated 
from  her  husband,  shall  give  a  vote  to  whichever  of 
her  children  or  near  relatives  she  may  select" 

A  curious  petition  has  been  lately  presented  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet  It  is  signed  by  a  number  of  wid- 
ows  and  other  women  who  are  landed  proprietors, 
and  asks  for  them  the  same  equality  of  political  rights 
with  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  they  pos- 
sessed in  1848.  These  ladies  represent  that  they  have 
much  more  difficulty  in  bringing  up  their  children, 
and  attending  to  the  estates,  than  men;  that  they 
have  to  bear  the  same  State  burdens ;  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  communal  elections; 
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and  that,  altliongli  inany  of  tlirni  possess  much  more 
groiiiMl  than  the  iiialc^  ch.'ctor:*,  they  have  no  political 
rights. 

In    1848,   these   women   were,  for   tiie   first  time, 
excluded  from  the  fraiichi.se. 

PROGRESS. 

The  real  gain  of  a  reform^  starting  from  the  heart 
of  tlie  family,  must  neeessarilv  be  very  slow,  I  re- 
member,  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  printed  my 
book  on  LalK)r,  one  of  my  kindest  erities  congmtulatcd 
the  public,  that,  of  my  nine  lectures,  I  had  published 
only  these.  He  thought  it  was  useless  to  contend  for 
more  book-learning  for  women,  and  the  subject  of 
civil  rights  still  disgusted  his  sensitive  ear.  The  com« 
mon  ^\i\\s^  of  the  Innik  on  Labor  ought  to  have  shown 
him  how  I  should  trt^at  the  subject  of  education.  He 
could  not  understand  how  the  woman  who  gets  an 
education  which  does  not  make  her  a  "  bread-tHlltier," 
is  essentially  defrauded,  nor  bow  a  woman,  well  paid 
for  her  labor,  is  essentially  wronged,  when  she  is 
denied  the  privilege  of  protecting  it  by  her  vote. 
There  is,  however,  a  surely  growing  sense  of  this, 
shown  in  the  substantial  advance  of  her  civil  rights. 

1.  In  the  early  part  of  1865,  the  |>eo|)le  of  Vic- 
toria, in  Australia,  assembled  to  elect  a  member  of 
Parliament,  were  surprised  to  find  the  whole  female 
population  voting.  Some  quick-sighted  woman  had 
discovered  that  the.  letter  of  the  new  law  pennitted 
it;  and  their  votes  were  accepted,  and  wisely  given. 
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The  **  London  Times,"  in  the  month  of  May,  says, 

that,  in  a  country  like  Australia,  it  can  easily  believe 

that  such  an  extension  of  the  franchise  will   be   a 

marked  improvementj  and  thinks  that  the  precedent  I 

will  stand ! 

2.  The  government  of  Moravia  has  also,  within  the 
past  year,  granted  the  municipal  franchise  to  widows 
who  pay  taxes. 

3.  In  January,  1864,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  restored  to  woman  the  dd  right 
of  voting  for  town  commissioners.  The  justice  (Fitz- 
gerald) desired  to  state  that  ladies  were  entitled  to 
sit  as  town  commissioners  as  well  as  to  vote  for 
them;  and  the  chief -justice  took  pains  to  make  it 
dear  that  there  was  nothing  in  either  duty  repug- 
nant to  womanly  habits. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  Ain  (or  Aisne),  in  France, 
lately  chose  nine  women  into  their  municipal  council. 

5.  At  Bergdres,  the  whole  council  consisted  of  wo- 
men; and  the  mayor,  not  being  prepared  for  such 
good  fortune,  resigned  his  office. 

6.  Our  cause  has  found  able  advocates  in  John  Stu- 
art Mill,  the  "  New- York  Evening  Post,"  and  Theo- 
dore Tilton.  If  I  were  asked,  whether,  in  connection 
with  this  gain,  we  have  lost  any  ground,  I  should 
reply  that  we  have  decidedly  lost  it  in  <x)nnection 
with  the  daily  press.  I  do  not  know  any  newspaper, 
if  I  except  the  "  Boston  Commonwealth,"  which  will 
print  a  letter  touching  civil  rights,  from  any  woman, 
precisely  as  it  is  written.     I  think  what  we   need 
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most  is  to  purchase  the  right  to  a  daily  use  of  half  a 
cohniiii  of  the  "  New- York  Tribune." 

RKCOilU    A  Nil   OBITUARIKS. 

I  have  l>eeii  aef;u.stomiHl  to  connect  with  reports  of 
this  kind  some  honorable  mention  of  distinguished 
women  obscure  or  recently  dead.  I  cannot  do  this 
at  any  length,  after  a  pause  of  so  many  years;  but 
a  few  names  must  be  mentioned,  a  few  facts  re- 
corded. 

I  had  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  Maria  Sybilla  Merian,  painter,  en- 
graver, linguii^t,  and  traveller,  who  published,  at  Am- 
sterdam, two  volumes  of  engravings  of  insects  and 
sixty  magnificent  plates,  illustrating  the  metamor- 
phoses of  the  insects  of  Surinam.  I  did  not^  at  that 
time,  know  that  some  of  her  statements  had  been 
held  open  to  suspicion.  In  the  first  place,  she  as- 
serted, that  a  certain  fly,  the  Fulgoria  Lantanariaf 
emitted  so  much  light,  that  she  could  read  her  books 
by  its  aid ;  still  further,  that  one  of  the  large  spidens 
called  Mygale,  entered  the  nests  of  the  humming-bird 
in  Surinam,  sucked  its  eggs,  and  snared  the  birds. 
To  all  the  contention  which  atom*,  over  these  state- 
ments, Madame  Merian  could  opjwse  only  her  word. 
Men  who  knew  that  her  statements  in  regard  to 
Europe  were  indisputable  decided  that  her  word 
could  not  be  taken  in  Asia.  A  very  common  folly; 
but  two  hundred  years  have  passed,  1866  arrives, 
and   her  justification  with  it.     An  English  traveller, 
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named  Bates,  has  recently  rescued  quite  large  finches 
from  the  Mygale,  and  poisoned  himself  with  its  sa- 
liva, in  preparing  them  for  his  cabinet 

I  do  not  know  how  many  years  Madam  Baring, 
the  mother  of  the  great  banker,  has  been  dead. 
It   is   only  recently  that  I  have   heard,  that  to   her  / 

I 

prudence,  activity,  and  business  habits,  the  family 
attribute  the  sure  foundation  of  their  fortunes.  Mat- 
thew Baring  came  to  Larkbeare,  near  Exeter,  from 
Bremen.  His  wife  superintended,  in  his  day,  the  long 
rows  of  "  burlers,"  or  women  who  picked  over  the 
woollen  cloth  he  made.  Her  sons,  John  and  Fran- 
cis, sought  a  wider  field  for  the  fortune  their  father 
left,  but  did  not  forget  to  erect  a  monument  to  their 
mother's  industry. 

About  a  year  since,  Eliza  W.  Farnham  laid  down 
her  weary  head.  I  did  not  know  her,  nor  did  I  sym- 
pathize in  her  theories.  They  were  sustained  by  her  | 
imagination  rather  than  her  reason;  by  her  impulses 
rather  than  any  practical  judgment  No  moral  supe- 
riority can  justly  be  conferred  on  either  sex  of  a  being 
possessed  of  intellect  and  conscience.  God  has  con- 
ferred no  such  superiority;  yet  I  gladly  name  Mrs. 
Farnham  here  as  a  woman  whose  life  —  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  herself — was  useful  to  all  women, 
and  whose  books,  published  since  her  death,  show  a 
marvellous  mental  range. 

During  the  last  year,  Madame  Charles  Lemonnier 
died  in  Paris.  She  devoted  her  life  to  the  profes- 
sional education  of  women.     For  six  years  she  found 
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it  SO  didicult  to  rais4*  the  necessary  funds,  that  she 
had  U>  content  lierself  with  sending  her  pupils  to 
institutions  in  Germany.  In  1862  the  Society  for 
the  Professional  Instruction  of  Women  was  at  last 
constitutecl,  and  o|iened  a  school  in  the  Rue  de  Perlc. 
Two  other  schools  have  since  Ikjcu  opened,  —  one  in 
the  Rue  dc  Val  Sainte  Catherine;  the  other,  in  the 
Rue  Roche.  The  morning  is  occupied  in  these  schools 
with  general  studies;  the  afternoon,  with  industrial 
dmwing,  wood  -  engraving,  the  making- up  of  gar- 
ments, linen,  &c.  She  died  after  initiating  a  thor- 
oughly successful  work. 

In  July,  1865,  there  died  at  Corfu  a  Dr.  Barry, 
attached  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  army. 
He  was  remarkable  for  skill,  firmness,  decision,  and 
great  nipidity  in  diflicult  o|H*rationfl.  He  had  entered 
the  army  in  1813,  and  had  served  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  with  such  distinction  as  to  ensure  promo- 
tion without  interest  He  was  clever  and  agreeable, 
but  excessively  plain,  weak  in  stature,  and  with  a 
squeaking  voice  which  provoked  ridicule.  He  had 
an  irritable  temper,  and  answered  some  jesting  on 
the  topic  by  calling  out  the  offender,  and  shooting 
him  through  the  lungs.  In  1840  he  was  made  medi- 
cal inspector,  and  transferred  from  the  Cape  to  Malta* 
He  went  from  Malta  to  Corfu ;  and,  when  the  Eng- 
lish Government  cedi*d  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece, 
resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  and  remained  at 
Corfu.  There  he  died  last  summer,  forbidding,  with 
his  latest  breath,  any  interference  with  his  remains. 
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The  women  who  attended  him  regarded  this  request 
with  the  shameless  indifference  now  so  common;  and 
unable  to  believe,  that  an  officer,  who  had  been  forty- 
five  years  in  the  British  service,  had  received  a  diplo- 
ma, fought  a  duel,  and  been  celebrated  as  a  brilliant 
operator,  was  not  only  a  woman,  but  at  some  period 
in  her  life  a  mother^  they  called  in  a  medical  commis- 
sion to  establish  these  facts.  A  sad,  sad  picture,  which 
those  of  us  who  inquire  into  the  fortunes  of  women 
can  readily  understand. 

Last  November  deprived  us  of  Mrs.  Graskell  and 
Fredrika  Bremer,  of  whom  a  fuller  record  will  be 
found  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

In  Paris  recently  died  Mrs.  Severn  Newton.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  artist  Severn,  the  friend  of 
Keats,  who  is  now  British  Consul  at  Rome.  About 
five  years  since,  she  married  Charles  Newton,  Super- 
intendent of  Greek  Antiquities  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. She  was  a  person  in  whom  power  and 
delicacy  were  singularly  blended.  Ary  SchefTer  was 
accustomed  to  hold  up  her  work  as  a  model  for  his 
pupils.  Her  renderings  of  classic  sculpture  were  so 
true  that  they  were  termed  translations ;  and  she  had 
recently  devoted  herself  to  oil  painting  with  great 
success.  She  died  of  brain  fever  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-three,  one  of  the  most  honored  of  female 
English  artists. 

The  common  sense  of  society  accepts  the  need  of 
education  for  women.  It  begs  that  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  their  bread ;  but  let  society  once  grant 
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the  snflVai^i*  to  woiiKin,  and  she  will  tak(*  care  of  her 
own  interests.  Sin?  will  foinid  eolleges,  distribute 
upportunitie?*,  and  protect  vocations. 

Education  must,  in  time,  earn  inde|)4*ndence  for 
most  women.  Inde|)endence,  Uixed  and  made  a  citi- 
zen of,  will  insist,  in  the  course  of  years,  upon  its 
suflVage;  but  whoso  will  help  to  reverse  the  process, 
and  grant  suffrage,  so  that  woman  may  herself  indi- 
cate what  education  she  wishes  to  receive*,  and  what 
labor  she  wishes  to  perform,  will  speed  the  procesA 
by  scores  of  years. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  four  hundred*  young  women, 
of  the  highest  health,  the  best  breeding,  of  good  social 
standing,  and  abundant  means,  blossoming  like  so 
many  tulips,  at  Vassar,  —  we  must  add,  also,  of  good 
ability,  and  more  than  average  education;  for  only 
good  scholars  could  pass  the  rigid  examination  re- 
quired of  those  who  enter.  It  was  pleasant  to  see, 
that  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two, 
when  society  offers  its  greatest  allurements,  four  hun- 
dred wealthy  girls  could  be  found,  ready  to  devote 
themselves  in  seclusion,  and  without  even  the  stimu- 
lus existing  at  Oberlin  or  Antioch,  to  higher  things. 
And  then,  if  the  want  of  public  sympathy  makes  it 
a  painful  work  to  be  always  pushing  the  interests  of 
women,  such  teachers  and  oflicers  as  one  finds  at 
Vassar  compensate  one  for  any  amount  of  struggle. 
Miss  Hannah  Lyman,  who  is  now  the  principal;  Miss 
Mitchell,  the  astronomer;  Dr.  Avery,  the  resident 
physician;  and   Miss  Po^^ell,  the  professor  of  gym- 
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nasties,  —  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  to  Eastern 
cars:  but,  besides  these  women,  Vassar  employs 
twenty  others,  in  whom  it  woi^ld  be  hard  to  find  a 
fault,  and  some  of  whom,  we  were  glad  to  see,  had 
taken  their  degree  at  Oberlin.  Going  westward  to 
Antioch,  it  was  pleasant  to  find  other  women  who  had 
taken  their  degrees,  and  were  now  teaching  Greek 
and  Latin.  Oiie  of  the  graduates,  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,  had  won  her  own  education 
in  the  college  by  teaching  one  year,  —  sometimes  in 
distant  district-schools, — and  studying  the  next  At 
Oberlin,  the  picture  was  still  more  inspiring:  for  Ober- 
lin has,  I  suppose,  more  pupils  than  any  college  in  the 
land,  if  we  except  Michigan  University ;  and  one-half 
of  them  are  girls  and  women.  The  practical  working  of 
this  college  is  beautiful  to  see.  It  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  magnificent  faith  communicated  to  it  by 
Dr.  Finney.  Most  of  the  women  who  were  its  early 
students,  and  stamped  its  character,  so  that  no  scandal 
dared  invade  its  borders,  are  now  the  wives  of  its 
professors,  and  many  of  them  are  still  engaged  in 
teaching.  Mrs.  Dascomb,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  has  been  with  the  college  from  the 
beginning:  she  is  as  fine  a  person  for  her  position,  as 
lady-principal,  as  Miss  Lyman ;  yet  how  differently 
have  the  two  been  trained!  Mrs.  Dascomb,  by  isola- 
tion, persecution,  contact  with  the  rudest  elements  in 
Western  life,  yet  keeping,  through  all,  a  noble  faith 
in  manhood  and  womanhood;  Miss  Lyman,  starting 
from  the  most  distinguished  social  circle  in  Northamp- 
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ton,  li()Krui«<  a  lii^li  place  among  what  Dr.  Holmes 
woultl  call  the  **  {{nihrniiis*'  <»r  M(»ntreal,  and  finallv 
polished  by  a  iMiropeaii  tour,  and  holding  control 
with  a  pow<!r  as  iinperct'ptihhi  as  it  is  firm.  At 
Milwaukee,  b«\side  Dr.  Ross,  to  whose  ten  years  of 
suecessful  practice  I  have  alluded,  I  found  another 
physician,  in  happy  partnership  with  one  of  the  broth' 
era  of  the  eraft,  a  Dr.  (JIass.  He  has  lately  moved 
from  Minnesota  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  has  been 
several  years  in  partnership  with  Miss  Fuirchild,  and 
testifies  that  he  has  never  iM^en  her  superior  as  a  pmc- 
tical  physii^ian.  Here,  also,  u  young  lady,  of  one  of 
the  best  families,  has  lately  opened  a  hair-dresser^s 
store.  Dr.  Ross  gives  her  sweet  sympathy  and  cheer; 
but,  as  a  proof  that  the  world  still  needs  converting, 
she  has  had  a  good  deal  of  that  insolence  to  subdue 
which  pains  just  as  much  as  if  it  wwnvoorth  minding. 
Any  thing  like  the  number  of  female  lecturers  which 
I  heard  of  in  Illinois,  I  had  never  imagined.  The 
medical  women  are  readily  accepted  in  most  places, 
even  without  proper  vouchers;  and  it  is  astonishing, 
how  far  common  sense  contrives  to  supply  the  place 
of  education.  But  the  want  of  vouchers  is  a  serious 
evil,  which  must  soon  be  met.  In  Chicago  I  heard 
wonderful  stories  of  the  business  capacity  of  certain 
women.  One  lady,  very  well  known  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  brought  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  Chicago  City  bonds  to  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
safely  sold  them  for  her  husband.  A  fanner's  wife, 
{jrom  the  centre  of  the  State,  came  up,  while  I  was 
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there,  to  speculate  in  com.  She  said  her  husband 
had  lost  money  several  years  in  succession,  and  now 
she  was  going  to  try.  By  her  first  speculation,  she 
made  five  thousand  dollars;  and  this  she  put  into 
competent  hands,  for  re-investment  It  gained  her 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Chicago  merchants 
thought  that  she  would  go  on  speculating  until  she 
lost  it  all ;  but  I  do  not  I  think  out  Pleasant-street 
Hospital  has  proved  that  women  are  more  cautious 
than  men,  and  are  willing  to  bear  a  good  deal  of 
obloquy  rather  than  permit  rash  ventures  to  be  made. 

In  the  country,  everywhere,  I  heard  charming  anec- 
dotes of  the  vigor  and  self-sacrifice  women  showed  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  States. 

It  happened  one  spring,  that,  when  the  ice  broke  up 
on  the  Fox  River,  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  sleet 
and  rain  came  with  it.  Not  a  man  in  the  State,  how- 
ever great  the  emergency,  would  have  thought  that  he 
could  cross.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  woman  was 
taken  in  childbirth,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
ferry.  Just  as  the  ferry- woman  was  going  to  bed,  in 
the  "  outer  darkness "  of  that  terrible  storm,  she  heard 
her  name  shouted  from  the  opposite  bank.  She  lis- 
tened, and  a  grievous  story  was  shouted  across.  She 
went  to  the  stable  and  saddled  her  mare,  and,  all  alone, 
forded  the  stream :  the  floating  ice,  hea|>ed  into  walls, 
struck  the  sides  of  the  faithful  beast,  and  tore  the 
woman's  skirt  to  tatters.  Now  and  then  a  flash  of 
lightning  showed  her  what  progress  she  had  made. 
At  last,  she  struggled  to  the  bank,  and  gave  the  need- 
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fill  lirlp.  Nobody  <^vc'r  a?<k(»cl  how  sln'  s^ot  back.  On 
the  £(rass  about  KIgiii,  a  whole  slii|>\H  load  died  of 
choU?ra,  nearly  forty  years  ag«K  All  the  neigtiorliood 
stood  back  in  dread ;  but  I  ^aw  one  aged  woman,  who 
clofM^d  the  eyes  of  nine,  and  receive<l  the  foreign  blej*»- 
ing,  which  .she  felt^  although  she  couhl  not  understand. 
In  Quincy,  I  found  two  hidies  just  establishing  a  high 
school  for  skirls,  whom  I  have  previously  mentioned  as 
having  pushed  through  the  endowment,  for  women, 
of  the  State  University  at  Lawrence,  and  having 
o|>ened  a  class  in  modelling  in  clay,  under  Professor 
Volkers.  At  the  Cooi>c»r  Institute  I  found  more 
wom(*ii  at  work  than  ever  before,  and  to  better  advan- 
tage. A  large  class  had  just  been  formed  to  color 
photo<^raphs  on  glass,  porcelain,  and  paper.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  need  not  be  disheartened 
because  an  ignorant  woman,  in  a  man\s  costume,  has 
found  the  way  to  attract  some  attention  in  Europe 
and  some  contempt  from  Tom  Hughes.  Neither  need 
it  dismay  us  that  the  "  Boston  Advertiser"  thinks 
the  E(pial- Rights  meetings,  in  New  York,  have  not 
been  lart^ely  attended.  There  are  those  who  want 
the  suffrage,  who  do  not  care  to  encourai^e  women  to 
offer  thiMUselv.'s  for  Congress  l>cfore  public  opinion 
can  accept  them,  and  who  are  sufficiently  disgusted 
by  what  looks  like  a  mannish  coalition  with  D<;mo- 
crats,  to  keep  away  from  public  meetings. 

Meanwhih*,  the  women  of  Parma  clamor  for  the 
right  to  vote  for  Victor  Kinanuel.  A  freed  woman, 
Charlotte  Scott,  proposes  a  monument,  on  behalf  of 
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her  emancipated  race,  to  President  Lincoln ;  and  the 
noble  inspiration  of  Harriet  Hosmer  carries  out  the 
thought 

But  the  very  things  we  turn  from  force  the  neces- 
sary issues  on  the  world.  Wise  action  would  never 
have  brought  the  recent  debate  in  Congress;  nor  pru- 
dent measures  have  secured  thirty  votes  for  Mrs« 
Stanton,  and  nine  senatorial  ballots  for  female  suf- 
frage. Once  agitated  in  these  quarters,  the  matter 
draws  nearer  to  a  final  test 

** Ride  on!  Um  prise  is  near." 
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Mj  Sonf^,  I  do  believe  that  there  are  few 
Who  will  thy  reatonini;  rtf^litljr  underxtJind, 
To  them  m>  hard  and  dark  m  thv  di«coiir«c. 
Hence,  peradvcntiirp,  if  it  conie  to  |mm 
That  thoii  »lHNildi»t  And  thywif  with  peivont  who 
Appear  unt»kiile«1  to  t'tmiprehend  iIk^  well, 
I  pray  tlice,  then,  my  y«»un^  and  well-ljeloved. 
Re  n<it  di«ronirortt*«l ;  but  ««y  to  them, 
^'Take  note,  at  lea<%t,  how  htnmti/til  I  urn !  " 

Dantk,  from  Ike  ^  Ban^mtL** 

Art  thou  not  beaatiriil,  my  new4>om  Soni;? 
TImi  thoo  art  piteout,  and  fthalt  go  thy  way. 

Jtim4  Apoerfft^  O.  Q, 
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Clarke,  Freeman,  decides   that  wo- 
men   cannot    be    bank   directois, 
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n.irkr.  Mr*    >f.ir>'   A.    T..   her  In- 

In^jiit*.  -ll'*,  :»■-•». 
<  Li'.-H-.il  *imly.  '»l-«;o. 
(;i<rk  ••(  the  <'r«>wii  in  tin*  Court  uf 

(jian'u'H  Ili-iN-h.  till*  ullk't*  of,  held 

liv  a  MiMiinii,  'iyl 
Cl.rk»t.    liuirtl.',    187,   191,   107.  201. 

•UmI,  4.7. 
Clint,    KliuilN*th   aikI    Marr,  wood- 

eii;rnivfi>,  Iii3. 
C1«»ilnii^.  n*Aily-iiia(ir,  241-244. 
Ciial-iiiiiies  woiiivii  wurkin^f  in.  168, 

K'.it 

CoaM  Survey,  wnmvn  cnipioved  oo 

III*',  'I'f'i 
ColiU'tt.  Willimn.  quoU*<|,  1G7. 
Cc('liiii-4'*iiim.  u«niuMi  ul',  158. 
CcHit*  Nmim»I«  oil,  i'l-im. 
CoelelM'ft  UImikI.  Ittwt  AJid  customs  of, 

VVJ. 
ColU;^*.  .1S«>-41»»,  4M.  4ft4;  sliould 

h(*  uiitltT  friiialc  f^upervbion.  7  n. 
Coitili»rt,  oMiiiiiiltt'c  ot'.  'i3U  «. 
Comloni'l.  M.  .1.  A.  N.  Caritjit,  M«r- 

(|iiif*  ik*.  277. 
Coitt'tit«or«.  uwriilneM  of,  235  m. 
Co«iiHtti«ut    Uliu'-lavii,    xxii.    207; 

frinnU*  •'iiflri;;e  in.  357;  tiuimage 

Umt.  44 >,  -Utt. 
rn(i|nr  Iii>iitHtc.  447;  class  to  color 

|»lio;M;;ra|»li<«  at.  4tt7. 
Cc»r»iin.  Mr*.  C   K.,  quoted,  140  «. 
Corbiii.  Hannah,  S58. 
C«*««a('k«'    |»n>jm1ic«    against    male 

pliy«ician«.  431. 
Cotton.  ni.-«nura«'ture  of.  185. 
Connin,  Vitio*-,  quoted.  19. 
Covrnirt .  tlic  first  steam^factonr  la, 

181. 
Craitf.  An«lin.  D  D..  899. 
Crai^.  Mi««,  quoted.  140. 
Cmik.     Mr«.     I».    .M.     Mnloch.    Her 

**Thou;fht*  alMut  Women,"  128- 

12*".. 
Cram.  lU'V.  Mrs  Nancy  (« ,437. 
Craoch.  Jii<l;:i«  William,  hi*  respect 

fnr  «toH|«MI.  21. 

Crawf'iinl.  I'ltonia*  G..  hin  Ilcelhoven, 

220. 
CrjHty  .i«  a  cause  uf  dirorce,  347. 
Curtis,  Martha  B .  plants   the  flrti 

pi>ta(oe«  in  New  F^glaoJ.  2U0. 

l^AMKM  lie  la  Halle.  I.es  332. 
Uaote  Alit^iieri.  quoted,  499. 


hnrlinir.  r.race,  1«f». 

liaMttnili.  >lr.«.  .M.trianiK*  I*.,  princi* 
lial  iM  (MM-Hiu  CmIIv;;.-.  4ti|. 

l>N%'is.  .JnMi<*«,  qnotiil.  414,  UI7. 

iHiy.  TlMiuia^  101:  «|noi<*«|,  titl. 

I  M*a«*onenj««*s.  427-421*.  440. 

iN'Ath  or  di«lioit«»r,  xi.  MU-177. 

lXH.-oudray,  Madame,  invfutor.  155  m. 

lK*mar>,  Clara,  quoiiil,  27U. 

I>enti^t<*,  feuuile,  2o.>. 

Dinf^lieii  van  den  l*la«^*.  .Madame, 
157  a. 

Disraeli.  Ik'njainin,  qo*  '   •!.  lOS. 

Divofce,  297-299,  3U<i.  \  3:|'.>,  34U. 
347. 

Dix,  I»omlhea  L.,  232. 

Dixon,  llepworlli,  (iuoUmI,  'iU*. 

I>od«*rid{pi'.  Sir  .lobn,  author  of 
**  l^we>  lM*<M»|iiti«in."  2>*J,  2^0. 

Domestic  duties  nut  tu  Ir*  neglected, 
129.  129. 

Dora  d'IstrU.  427. 

Dra|ier,  .Margan:t,  printer,  199. 

Dresn,  love  of.  tlie  eaunc  of  prostitu- 
tion, xii. 

Dressmakers.  140,  141. 

Druggists,  female.  198. 

Druses,  **  Literature  lit  onir  for  wo- 

NH-U,"  21. 

Dr%'ilen,  John.  "  No  sex  in  souls,** 

2^7. 
Dr\--goods  storm  kept  bv  women, 

i97.  iHti.  201. 
DuchiUclet.  —  See    Pare$U-DmeM4l4' 

Ui. 
DutUlet,  Madame,  inrentor.  158  «. 


RiKiKwoirrn,  Maria.  101. 

**  Edinburgh  Keview.**  xvi;  quoted, 

140.  ia2,  \hl.  222. 
**  Edinburgh  Wi-eklv  Journal.**  quo- 

ti*<1.  311  a. 
Rditors.  female,  1^4,  33X. 
Education  «if  wom«Mi,  1-130;   a   ne< 

ceiMtari'  expfriment.  0,  7 :   prr«ent 

stamlard    '-f.    1i*;    rvrty    faculty 

should  be  cultivatetl,  128. 
Elocution,  female  teachers  of,  222- 

224. 
Emerwn.  Ralph  Waklo,  on  Marjpi* 

i«t  Fuller,  11'>-12l. 
Emplovers,    wumeu's    relations    to, 

188  S97.,  IM. 
Emploj'menu  lai  women  in  England. 
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188-10.');  in  the  United  States, 
l»6-207. 

En^laiitl,  education  of  women  in, 
20-i3;  female  suft'rM);c  \n,  4h3- 
4Srt.  laws  rc»pccti!i{;  women  in, 
2b7-34 1 :  number  and  clamiftca- 
tioii  of  feni.-ilc  workcre  in,  18b-lif5; 
Mle  of  wive»  in,  ItiG,  107. 

Rn{j;li.4h  liieraturc,  woman  in,  84, 
bb. 

**  Kn^li»liwoman*»  Journal,**  xv;  edi- 
tor* of,  3:iS. 

Enfen-avlnjf.  193,  227-229. 

KuripideH  on  women,  53.  54. 

**  Even  in;;  To*!,"  quoted,  466. 

Fairciiiud,  James  If.,  President  of 
OiKTiin  Collef^v,  386,  389,  39i. 

Fnirrhild,  Mi«$i,  physician,  495. 

Fajardo,  .M.idame' Maria,  phamia- 
cienno.  I>^.'»  w. 

FHmily,  the.  306-368. 

Fanner!*'  %vivc«  sewing  for  money, 
the  evil  of.  1-39,  454. 

Fnriihniii   Mrx  Kliza  W.,  490. 

Fa«ihioiinhle  people,  xiv. 

Fnnve.iii.  K»'licie  de,  sculptor,  xv; 
sketch  «»f.  xv.  215-220. 

Fer;;u>on,  Ad.nn.  quoted.  376. 

Fhnicv.  CluirifA  G.,  President  of 
Olieriin  Ct.llejje,  384-391. 

Fisheries  women  employed  in,  189. 

Flavor*,  \'-Vl. 

Fiower.<(,  artiricial,  195. 

Fonlycp.  Jame.-*,  D.I).,  qnotcd,  69. 

Formojin  Isles  customs  of,  with  re- 
gard to  women.  74,  75. 

Fox,  rMinrles  J.,  and  Dr.  Aikin,  78. 

Fox  iriver,  490. 

France,  laws  relating  to  women  in, 
274-2>'»» 

Franklin.  Mrs.  Anne,  and  her  daugh- 
ters, printers,  198,  199. 

Frwmantle, ,  quoted.  325. 

Fruit,  pr»!serviiij;  and  candving,  230, 
231. 

Fuller,  Marj^arct.  —  Sec  OuoU. 

Fuller,  l'homa«.  quoted.  334,  885. 

Fu^H'li,  orifcinallv  Fuetisli,  J.  H.,  and 
Mary  W  <dlstonccraft,  91,  92. 


**  Galigxaxi,"  quoted,  162. 
Gannett.  Kzra  S..  D.D.,  201. 
Garratt,  I'luimas,  474. 


Garrett,  Eli/j&beth,  phvsician,  27  «., 

28  n.,  483. 
Garrows,  laws  and  cuMoms  of  the, 

209,  270. 
Gaskell,  Mrs.  Eliwilieth  C.  $ ,  338, 

492;    her   '•Life  of  C.    Bront^," 

107.  108;  quotiHj,  198. 
Gay,  llesiree,  277. 
Geneva.  428. 
Gennany,  education  of  women  in 

1740,  19;  condition  of  women  in 

1865,  471. 
Ghauts  of  liombay,  female  laboren 

in  the,  158. 
Giles,   Nelly,   at  the   BaUle  of  the 

Nile,  164. 
Glarus,  marriage  laws  of,  815. 

Glass ,  M.D  ,  495. 

Godwin,  Mrs.  Man'  WoUstonecnUt, 

290,  369;  her  **¥ indication  of  the 

Rights  of  Woman,**  83-87;  sketch 

of  her  life,  87-95;  defence  of,  96- 

101. 
Godwin,  William,  95;    quoted,  48, 

96. 
Gold  chain,  manufacture  of,  192. 
Gooch,  Kobert,  3^1. D.,  23. 
Governesses.  145. 
Graham,  .ludge,  353,  354. 
Grand     Chanil>crlain.    two    women 

fdled  the  olKcc  of.  291. 
Gregory.  .foUn,  M.D.,  68,  69. 
Grittitli,  Mrs.,  marine  botanist,  4S, 

370. 
Grocers,  female,  197,  198,  200. 
Gunning.  458 

Gurdon,  Thomhagh,  quoted,  334. 
Gurnev,  Anna,  sketch  of,  170,  171. 
Guy,  John,  founds  a  hospital,  405. 
Gymnastics,  female  teacners  of,  282, 
'493. 


Hagoo,  William,  200. 
Hainlressers.  female,  457,  495. 
Halliday,  Mr,  quoted.  466. 
Happiness,  woman  created  not  only 

for,  126. 
Harris  r.  Butler.  823. 
Harvard  College,  430. 
Hastings.  Marquess  of,  quoted,  269. 
uel  F., 

tions  to,  xxiii. 


Haven,  Samuel  F.,  autiior's  obliga* 


Haves,  Matilda  M..  338,  483. 
HeJige,  F.  W.,  D.D  .  quoted,  117. 
Hedges,  .Mrs.,  a  preacher,  437,  439. 
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ll<»ld«»nn-irli.  Fruii  M.  T.  C.wrV  llri- 

IaihI  (^f   l'r«-liu-c),  |»li}>i«-iaiif  22o 

H..  11*1  u 
llekek% an  KH«ii<li,  f|u«if<l,  3<')-35. 
1tol|i»/Arthur.  i|ui»tutl,  'IV». 
ll«'rk*<»iirl,  Matlmuc  .Iciiiiy  \*.  dc,  lior 

*•  Kfiniiu-  Atlhiiu-liie,"  xxi. 
Ilenidoii,  William  H  ,  aulli(*r*ii  obli- 

pilioiiii  to.  xxiii;  iiuotcil,  350,  3**1. 
Ili}q;iii!«oii.Tk«*iitiui  \V.,  aullmc**  uli- 

lij;jiti«>iiii  t»«  XV,  xxiii;  quole«l,  IH, 

2Ui,  Wi\  slate*  tliat  two  woiik'Ii 

ka%'e   btfcii  (jraiid  CliamberiaiuM, 

21*1. 
IliUU.  the  AMkh'S  3.14. 
Hill,  CharUiltv.  vifliiiint.  4a8. 
Hill,  Uctavia,  tier  lotlgiii};  •  hoiuen, 

467. 
Hillnuin,  Mn.  Mehitable  H.,f;Tocer, 

900. 
Ilinde,  Mary,  fN-iiitrr.  \^A, 
H<^li«iav,  A'li<x*,  in  FlfOp^  n-97. 
"  Home  Vi^it.H-,"  Ih4. 
Homer,  qiiotiMl,  IM. 
HooKer,  Wicliartl,  quoted.  Wh, 
Horne-breaker,  remale,  163. 
Ho«mcr,  <;r<irK'e  \V..  I)  li..  at  An- 

tiorh  Collf^fp,  381,  3^4,  397-3M. 
Hotmer,   ll.irricC  G-,  aciiliilor,  361, 

4»8. 
Hoamer,  IVo^pMor  James  IC,  399. 
Hour*  of  female  work,  141,  lM-170, 

466. 
HouMwirea,  collei;«  for,  413. 
Howard  Cnivcrfitv,  3H>. 
Howitt,  Marv,  338,  483. 
Hujche*,  Tboiiia*,  497. 
Hnnicanr,  mirriage  law  in,  309,  310; 

•ttirnupe  in,  4^,  487. 
Ham,  llarrioc  K.,  M.n.,lier  protoaU, 

364,  473. 
Hnnter,  William,  M.D..  166  n, 
Httsbanda,  dutiea  of,  366-368;  rifhU 

of,  307,  368 
*"  Hvpntia,**  vindkntkMi  o(;  61, 63. 


iDLCKua,  ctirve  of.  179. 

Illinot*,  marria^  law  in.  346,  349- 

361;  ftufTrap!  in,  481;  female  leo- 

liirer»  and  |khy»iciant  in,  496. 
Imlay,  (iillirrt,*hit  connection  with 

>tarr  \V«»|UtonecraA,  91-96. 
lapurilv   of   mind    and    Un|piag«, 

hO-n\  114. 
InchUald,  Mn   IClixabeth.  96,  97. 


Indian  «^nn%v<*.  North- American.  172. 
iniluMrial  mIumiU,  2a^-lr»l. 
liip-nMiII,  (*li4rlt*«  A.,  xxiii. 
In>aniiy,    17h;    in»anity  and    mar- 

ria;:**,  197. 
ln^|i(i-tor»  of  women*)!  work  should 

\h'  wonu*n,  l^'0. 114. 
Iiitelli^nce  olticcii,  161-359. 
Invenlori,  ffuinle,  155  ■  ,  166  a. 
Ireland,  rif^lil  to  vote  for  town  com- 

miMftionen^  in,  4^»*. 
l^alivllc,    Matlanie,    liorae  -  breaker, 

l«;i. 
iM'homacliu*.  r»3. 
Italy,  eilncntion   of  women  in,  23; 

female  sulfragv  in,  4MI. 


jACKnnx,  Fanny,  389,  390. 
JaekMm,  Franciii,  hi«  will.  47t. 
JaiU,  matronn  in.  li*0,  231,  233. 
Jameaon,  Mrs.  Anna   61.,  xir.   xr, 

101,  105.  338,  370  ;  quoted,  22,  24, 

105-107. 
Jenkina,  Rev.  Lydia  A.,  436. 
Jobaon,  61  r.,  oHera  to  tench  woomr 

dentiatr}-.  105. 
JohnMin,  Anna.  quotr«|,  161. 
John«on,    l.etitia.   and    auler,  thtir 

crockery-  »h4»ft,  2**0. 
JohnMHi,  Ml!**,  at  tli«  Normal  School, 

Frammi^hani.  17,  |H. 
Johnaon,  .Samuel,  LL.I>.,  quoted,  317. 
Jurien,  women  on,  330. 
Juatininn,  273. 


KAiaRmwKimf.  23,  427. 
Kamout,  female  MifTraipe  in,  367,  473. 
KapniM.  >lr.,  quoted,  10. 
Kautffmann,  Angelica,  an  «ngrmT«r, 

193. 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Fanny,  223. 
Kent,  Jame«.  chancellor,  quoted,  343. 
Kentuckv,  female   •uffhige  in,  367, 

4»0. 
Krrfoot,  liivhon.  429. 

King.    6ir».    Klicabetb,    phraiciaa, 

226  N. 
King«ler,  Charlea,  hit  '•Hrpatia,** 

61. 
Kirkbml,  Mm.  Caroline  M.  8  ,  130; 

qiiote«l.  7*. 
Knitting  factory  In  IloMon  tuggvatad, 

144.  146. 
Knitting  o(  WeUh  farmer*,  9. 
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KoliI,  .Toliann  (i.,  c|iinto<1.  IGl,  269. 

KuitZ(>(r-Ma.«^;*al.Hky,  II.  (jiliika,  Prin- 
ce^, 427. 

KrtuU;iicr,  Mndnine  Julie  de  Wic- 
tiiif^lKifr,  l{arone«s  dc,  446,  447. 

Kwci  Chunk  Fu,  quoted,  221. 


Labor,  di^pist  at,  xii,  xiii;    wo- 

inairs  need  to  lal)or,  179;  female 

lnb«)r  e.xchaii^,  263-259. 
I..accin»kt'r8,  141. 
Laiub,  (Jliarles,  on  Lctitia  I^ndon, 

21   •>2 
I^nioumu.o,   Marie    dc,   277;    foun- 

dre«H  of  the    House  of  Mercy  at 

liordcaux,  155  n. 
Lan;;ua^o,   women    should   be    the 

teacher8  of,  222-224. 
Laundry,  plan  of  a  public,  in  Boston, 

240,  241. 
Law,    263-374;    Enf:;liRh    Common, 

287-341 ;  French,  27i-286 ;  United- 
States,  342-374. 
Law-  Xinc'uduicnt  Society,  339. 
**  Lawf's  Ilesolution  of  the  Rif^htjt  of 

Women,"   xxi;    quoted,  288;   its 

author.  2S0.  290. 
Lawrence  University,  414-418. 
Lawyers,  female,  33*0,  469. 
Lecturers,  female,  in  Illinois,  496. 
Lectures  to  women,  10. 
Lee,  Kichard  H.,  quoted,  369. 
Legouvi',  Ernest,  quoted,  166,  224, 

281,  293-295. 
Leipsic,  women's  conyention  at,  in 

1865.  471. 
Lemonnier,  Madame    Charles,    her 

schools  for  women,  490,  491. 
Lester,     .Mrs.    Lucretia,    physician, 

226  n. 
Lille,  I^dy  Alice,  pleads  her  own 

cause,  335. 
*»  Lily,  The."  184. 
Lisbiin,  medico-chirurgical  school  of, 

185  n 
Liteniry  men  and  women,  their  duty 

to  inVip)rate  public  opinion,  45. 
Lithoffraphy,  228,  229. 
Liver|K)ol,  traininj^-school  for  nurses 

at,  418-426:  Liverpool  ware,  194. 
Livinj^toue.  David.  <|uoted,  75,  76. 
Lodpin;r-ho»se»',  403-467. 
Lomi>ard  University,  381. 
London,    Queen's      College,      426; 

Working  -  women's  College,   427; 


Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Yonnjij 

Women,  151;  "The  Times."  337; 

quoted,  48H,  - 
Loring,  (.'harl<*s  G.,  430. 
Louis  XIV.,  society  in  the  time  of, 

66. 
Louisiana,  law  of,  regarding  women, 

283-286. 
Love,  dying  for,  125,  126. 
I^well,  Charles.  233 
Lowell  Institute,  8,  379,  447. 
Luce,  Madame,  in  Algiers,  37. 
Lyman,  Hannah.  410-412,  493-496. 
Lynn,  Mass  ,  shoemaking  in  207. 


Macaulay,  Catharine,  290. 
McConnell,    Key.    Blr.,    of    Tellow 

Springs,  398,  401. 
Machinery,  female  makers  of,  174, 

176. 
Magill,  Mr.,  of  the  Boston   Latin 

School,  418. 
Mahomet,  quoted,  373. 
Mnhratta  amazon,  270. 
Maine,  H.  S  ,  quoted,  295. 
.Maine  marriage  laws,  349,  363. 
Man's  duties,  365-368. 
Manufactories,  op[>o:iition  to  female 

lalior  in.  lKO-184. 
Marble,  artificial,  156  n. 
Marian.  tU>*  Hible  woman,  236-238. 
Marie  Antoinette,  277. 
Marriage    laws,  271-318,  338,  830, 

343-366,469-471;  mock  marriage 

dissolved  over  a  tombstone,  334. 
Married   Woman's  Property  Act  of 

1857, 338:  of  1858.  in  Canada,  339. 
Marshall,  Mrs.,  inventor,  156  n. 
Martineau,  Harriet,  42,  43. 101,  104, 

338,  370.  484;  quoted,  104;  .Mar- 
garet Fuller's  criticism  on,   118, 

119. 
]^Iassachusetts  marriage  laws,  346- 

349, 353,  354,  469 ;  suffrage  in,  481 ; 

Technological  Institute,  379. 
Matos,  Madame  Carolina  de,  phar- 

macienne,  185  n. 
Matrons  in  asylums,  jails,  etc.,  190, 

232,  238. 
Mavhew,  Henrj",  145;  quoted,  146- 

148. 
Medical  schools,  24-27,  429-434. 
Mendelssohn      Bartholdy,       Felix, 

quoted,  377. 
Mending-school,  466. 
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Mcrrlmnt*.  foinalo,  107-201. 
Mrriaii,  Maria  S.,  nil«>iiiolii;;i'>t  nw\ 

«*ii;;ravtr,  Ikt  ■iviirary  viiidicalfd, 

4V.». 
Miiiit lit,  Jiiii^  27G,  277. 
Mii-lii^ait,  divorce  in,  2)46;  Miidra^e 

in.   481;    L'nivvri«ity   i>f,    4o,  414, 

418. 
Mill,  Johns.,  290,  488;  preM-ntu  to 

i'uriijiMient  n  iwlilion    lor  tVinale 

tufTm;;!*,  4^3 ;  (|iiot«Ml,  32<>-.riU. 
Mill,  .\ln>.  Jolui  S.,  27<>;  quoUnl.  337; 

euli»)0'    u|)oii,   bv    her    huslMod, 

.ri7-:i>J. 
Mili<»M.  .lohn,  riiiotiHl,  2. 
Miiiiii;;,  women  cni|»loye<l  in,  189. 
MiitMuri,  niarrttif^c  lav  in,  349,  470; 

nuflinKc  in.  473. 
Mitchell,  Maria,  202,  407,  409-412, 

493;  quoted,  44. 
MonioC.  Aladanic,  claimt  civil  righU, 

277,  333. 
Mof>«.  23i. 

Morel  eflTort,  Ruckle  on.  250,  2S1. 
Morendi.  .Ma<Unie,  inventor,  166  m. 
Morata,  CMvmnia,  129. 
Moravia,  female  wufTrege  in,  488. 
Mor;;an.  .Sir    Charles  the    maiden 

aunt  of.  :i<)2,  303. 
Monpin,   Sydney  O.,  I^ady,  tketch 

of,  l«l-l04;  i|'uoted,  67.  h\  103. 
Morton,  Helen,  |>liy»»cian,  430. 
MoCt,  Lucretia,  female  orator,  210, 

446. 
Mozzoni,  Anna  M.,  authoress,  23. 
Muloch,  I>inah  M.  — See  Cmik. 
Murrey,  Mre.  Elitabeth,  letter  from, 

44H.  449. 
Musician*,  female,  468. 
Mygale,  the,  489,  490. 

NAsrrvcKKT    women    in     buainesa, 

197-199. 
**  National    Intelligencer,**    qooted, 

3.S9. 
Neatnes«,  128,  129. 
Nebraska,  female  suffraf^  in,  367. 
Necker.  Jacques,  bis  tribute  to  bis 

wife,  327. 
Nesbit,   CbarloCtc,   wood  •  engrarer, 

19S. 
New-Hampahirt  marriage  Uw,  348, 

363. 
New  Jersey,  female  avAage  ia,  S6€, 

367,  474-480. 


I 


V«'H*|»a|nTf'.  t»ad  inlliirncc  of,  79-81. 
N»wii»ii,  Mr?*,  .'^••vi-rn.  artist,  4t»i. 
Ni'w-Vurk  ('it v.  |in»Mitutioii  in,  142, 

143. 
"  N.w-Vork  Kvoiiinjr  h*t,"  4«'8. 
N<"w-York  State,  female  iturtra|;c  in, 

4>»1;   law  rfS|M'(-tiii};  marriini  wo- 

iuen*r>  cviiltfiK'e,  4<i*.<;  Hiarriaii^  law 

of,  346,  34 H.  3V|-3.%6. 
"  Niw-York  Tribune,*  489;  quoted, 

3ri4,  S.***! 
Ni<  liidft,  .Mrs.,  Kailii  the  ship  **  CSrotto,** 

»:3,  174. 
liuhr,  It.  (f..  quoti>d,  18,  19,  46. 
^  .^htin};ali*,    Klorfiu-e,   23,    106   n., 

122,  121.  2:11,  337.  370. 
Nonnal  .Si'IwmiI,  lUmlon,  10. 
Norton,  lion.  Mm  Caroline  K  S.  S., 

and  her  husband.  30^,  309. 
Notary   public.   Miss    Stcbbins    a^ 

pointeil  a,  469. 
Novels,  influence  of,  60,  61. 
Nurses,  29   n.,  122;   treining-echool 

for,  at  Liver|iool,  418-426. 


OnRMUN  College,  381-392. 

Ohio  marriage  Uw.  349,  363. 

Orator,  female,  210. 

Oratory,  frmale  teachers  of,  222-224. 

Oread  Institute.  43. 

Orton,  FUlwani.  400. 

Ossoli,  S   M   Fuller,  Marchioness  d*, 

112,  116-121,  370:  quoted.  66,  67, 

70,81,  116-119,210. 
Otaheite,    Queen    of,    her    phjtical 

strength,  74. 
Ovid,  indelicacv  of,  68. 
Oxford,  ladiea'cUMea  at,  426. 


pAdCtxcntK,  I^dy.  292,  336. 
Paine,  Fanny,  467,'  468. 
rainier.  Mni*.  a  rvfucee,  403-406. 
Parent- 1 >uch&(rlrt.  .\lexandra  J.  B., 

qiKitcd,  140.  i:*l,  294. 
^aril^  (iriMititutitHi  in,  140.  161,  294. 
I*an«h  clerk,  a  female,  291. 
Parker,  a  Friend,  479. 
Parker.  Throilorr,  quoted.  172,  367. 
Parkes,  Bessie  K..  338, 484 ;  aatbor'a 

(»liligations  to,  xv 
Parkman,  Francis.  D.O.,  444. 
Parma,  wotoen  of,  497. 
Passrvant.  Ilev.  Mr.,  418. 
Pastors,  333-236. 
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Putmorc,  Coventry,  his  "  BctrotliJiK" 

etc.,  22,  277. 
Patton,  .loliii,  xxiii. 
FattonT^Irj*.  .Marr,  47,  48,  128^,173. 
Paula,  Santn,  12'i,  123. 
Feck,  MfH.,  phvKician,  226  n. 
Pembroke,  Countess  of,  sherifT,  292. 
Pennsylvania,  3&4:  hif^li  schools  in, 

429 :  widows'  property  law  in,  472 ; 

Medical  Society,  166  n. 
Pens,  nianulacturc  of,  192. 
Perfumes,  188. 

Perishiu};  clashes,  xi,  xii,  184  9ijq. 
Peru,  cuittoms  with  refpard  to  women 

in,  74,  75. 
Peter*.  Madame   I^uise   O.,  at  the 

I^i|)sic  Convention,  471. 
**  Philadelphia  Daily  Register,'*  168, 

184. 
PhiladelphiA     Mercantile     Library, 

474. 
**  Philadelphia    Sunday   Dispatch,'* 

quoted,  185  n. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  quoted,  362,  374. 
Physicians,  female,  27,  28,  182,  225, 

226,   864,   410-418,  429>434,  462, 

478-478,  480,  491-493,  495. 
Pickles,  manufacture  of,  281. 
Pinmakers,  female,  170. 
Pitcainrs  Island,  female  suffrage  in, 

841. 
Plater,  Countess  Emily^  210. 
Pleasant  -  street    Uospital,    Beaton, 

496. 
Postmistresses,  291. 
Powell,  Miss  Elizabeth,  professor  of 

gymnastics    at    Vassar    College, 

498. 
Poynter,  Thomas,  quoted,  816,  847. 
Preachers,  female,  434-447. 
Printers,  female,  194,  198,  199,  467- 

469;  opposition  to,  188,  184,  450. 
Printers*  Convention  At  Springfield, 

199. 
Prisons,  matrons  in,  190,  282,  238. 
Prostitution,  xi-xiv,  184177.,  285  **•« 

statistics  of,  140-145,  294. 
Proverbs,  49,  270,  271. 
Public  opinion,  46-180. 


**  QuARTEKLY    Revikw,"    quoted, 

xix,  269,  339. 
Quincy,  III.,  high  school  for  giris, 

497. 


RAriiKL.  tlic  actress,  228. 
Kt'caniier,    Madame    .leanne   A.  J 

K.  li..  277. 
Reid,  MrM.   Mxrjyn,  author's  obliga- 
tions to,  xxi;  quoled.  312,  318. 
Register  of  dee<ls,  female,  200. 
Repul>licani^ni,  olijeclions  to,  4,  5. 
KcHtaurant,  suggestion  of  a  cheap, 

in  Boston,  2H!i  n.,  240  n. 
Reugger,    Mademoiselle,   physician, 

481,  432. 
**  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,*'  quoted, 

2^6. 
liexford,  Ann,  a  preacher,  4.36. 
RliiHle-Ulaiid    marriage    laws,    348, 

349,  :i51. 
Riinmer,  Dr.  William,  447. 
Rio    Janeiro,  Convent    of  Nuestra 

Senhora  da  Ajuda,  209. 
Ripley  College.  380. 
Riso,'lgnacia,  164,  165 
Roberts,  Rev.  Abigail  II.,  437,  4186. 
Rogers,  Miss,  3i,  33.  31). 
Roland,  Madame  .Marie  J.  P.,  277. 
Roland,  Pauline,  claims  civil  rights, 

277,  333. 
Roman  law,  the,  respecting  women, 

272  aqn. 
R<mdet,  Sladame,  inventor,  156  n. 
Rose,  Olive,  register  of  deeds,  206. 
Ross,  ,  female   physician,   488, 

495. 
Rassi,  Properzia   de*,  wood-canrer, 

227,  228. 
Houf,  Lady,  sheriff,  292. 
Rousseau,  Jean  J.,  quoted,  68. 
Kuskin,    John,    485;    his    lodging- 
houses,  467;  quoted,  xx,  127,  128, 

842. 

Russell, ,  quoted,  830. 

Russell.  Penelope,  printer,  190. 
Ryan,  Harriet.  —  bee  Alott^  Afn, 


Sabi^^,  Madame  Madeleine  de  Soa- 

vr^.  Marquise  de,  19,  41. 
Sailors,  female,  47,  173,  174. 
St.  John,  James  Augustus,  quoted, 

55. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  880. 
St.  Uup,  428. 
Sand,  George,  (Madame  Dudevant,) 

276. 
Sanger,  William  W.,  his  book  criti* 

cised,  xii;  quoted,  144. 
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Si-hfK.I  committeoft,  woin<*n  on,  205, 

47(». 
Srh.M.I    of    l>r*i;:n    at    M:irl»»on»a^h 

lli»ii<i*,  u|>|Misitiuii  to  U'liinlt:  pupilt*, 

2H.  I  Si. 
ScImniI  of  IH-J^ipi  in  N»-w  York,  217. 
S(-lMM»i  ff>r  tlif  pn»ft*Mi>ionttl  iiifttruo- 

tioii  of  woiuvii,  iW,  4l»l. 
.Vii«H>U  in  cliariTe  of  woxicn,  17. 
•S«h<iols  of  deiiign,  184,  20S. 
Scofield,  Sanih  Ann,  nkctch  of,  174, 

175. 
Sc«»tt,  ChaHotto.   friH^Iwnman,   prr>- 

pnneii  a  monument  to  Lincoln,  497, 

4;»s. 

iScott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  834  n. 
.S<  ul|ttors  female.  :itil,  i'Ji,  498. 
S4'<l»;wick,  tratliarine  Maria,  ISO. 
Setluctiun  !iA»  no  le^^al  remedy,  828, 

824. 
8orvant».  trainin(;-«cliool  for,  288-240L 
Sewall,  Lucy  K  ,  nliv»tci«n,  480. 
8«wall.  Samuel  K,  34H,  469;  m'itct 

the  prvKCMit  work,  xxiii. 
Scwin^Ct   13^;    »liould  be  Uugfat  to 

both  MXP«,  8,  9. 
Sbakeapumre,  quoted,  264,  287,  874. 
8h«>dden,  Mim,  lawyer,  880,  469. 
Sheriff*,  female,  29i. 
Sh«»f*  manufacture,  207. 
Siddons  .Mrt.,  and  Mary  WoUttone- 

craft,  9.>,  97. 
Sitroumey,  Mrs.  Lydia  II.,  180. 
Silk  maiiufactore.  166,  458. 
Siraolt,  Madaiae,  of   I'au,  Franoc, 

quoted,  ill. 
Slop^opa.  189,  141,  146,  147. 
Smith,  Sydney,  auoCcd^  9,  157. 
Social  Science,  AModation   for  the 

Advancement  of,  886,  887 ;  for  the 

Promotion  of,  879. 
Society    for    the    Employment    of 

Women,  455. 
8'»ldi<*m,  female,  168-165. 
Sophoclea,  quoted,  265. 
Sorbonne,  the,  79;  courM  of  atttdy 

for  women  in,  211. 
South  (Carolina,  di%'ofre  in,  846. 
Southold,   N.Y.,  female    physicians 

in.  226  m, 
Spencer.  Mi«a,  accoacheuse,  182. 
Slael-lIoUtein,  Madame  Anne  L.  G. 

N.,  Barooeas  de,  277;  quoted,  69, 

70. 
8talford»hirc. 

vy,  182,  188. 


of,  paint  cfoch- 


Stanton,  Mni    R.  C,  855,  480,  4H1, 

Slanh,  157  m. 

Stc|>lieniMMi,  Koliert,  169. 

Stone,  Lucy,  4H0;  quoted,  474-478. 

Stowe,  Mm.  Harriet  E.  II ,  quoted, 
843,  344. 

StraM>burir,  dtsaconesset*  schotd  at, 
427. 

Straw,  braid  infc  of,  157  a. 

Suffrage,  female,  110,  281,282,292, 
298,  295,  819-820,  829,  85(;-864, 
872.  473-48)4.  493,  VjH;  |ictition  to 
the  Enf^litth  Parliament  i'*T,  488 

Sumner.  (Iiarlc*,  and  female  suf- 
frage, 482. 

Sundew,  260. 

Sweden,  female  preachers  in,  484, 
485;  female  sullra^*  in,  110,  829, 
486;  woman's  property  in,  110. 


Tailors,  186. 

Tail,  William,  quoted.  143. 

Talleyrand-l*erip>rd.  Cliarics  lfa»- 

rice  de.  Prince  de  llenevent.  277. 
Tambroai,    CkiCikia,    profosaor    of 

(ireek,  129 
Tappan,  Anhur,  884. 
Ta»te.  the  value  of,  201. 
Taxation    and    representation,  859, 

862-864. 
Taylor,  Miss  Helen,  writes  for  tha 

••  Westminster,"  485. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Janet,  42,  870. 
Teachers,  fomalc,  their  waives  and 

social     position,     10-18;     praiitr 

mathematics  to  classics,  18. 
Teeth,  artificial,  195. 
Telegraphic  rvporter*,  female,  191. 
Tennyson,  A UM,  his  "  Idylls,'*  Tit 

quoted,  182. 
Textile  manufactures  f«f  the  United 

States,  stati«^ic«  U  the  men  and 

wiimen  employe«l  on,  202 
The«Mloni.  wife  of  Jia*tinian,  278. 
Thompson.  <>ear|^.  qiMitrd,  4t*2. 
Tiltun^  Ihevidorr.  45,  418,  488. 
Timmms,  Ker.  Mrs.,  486. 
Torotito.  298. 

Tochill.  William,  onoted,  888  a,  889  ». 
Trintan,  Klora,  27? . 
Tarks  ashamed  of  their  wives,  Mt. 


Uvrnio   Sranca,  ainfUujrmauti   of 
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women  in  the,  19C-207;  marriage 
laws,  842-374. 
U)»sala,  female  Muflra^c  in.  110,  329. 


Vahsau  C<»llegc,  44,  406-414,  493, 

494. 
Vaudois  pi'nsant  women,  342. 
Venitti,  Laura,  129. 
Verm«Hit    fnarria^c    law,  346,  348, 

3:>l,  352. 
Vijrny,  Alfred  <le,  criticism  upon  his 

*•  Oimi-.Mars,"  by  Lady   >ior|;an, 

60-G8. 
"  Virginia     Gazette,"     edited    and 

printed  bv  a  woman,  199. 
Viiihnu  Sarma,  quoted,  267, 268. 
Volkera,  Professor,  497. 


Wages,  136-149, 196,  207,  286,  813, 
451-455.  468,  471,  472. 

Wallis,  Captain  Samuel,  at  Otaheite, 
74. 

Waltham  watch-factory,  204. 

Warn,  Mary,  201. 

Watchmakers,  opposition  to  women 
as,  ill  Kiiginna  and  Switzerland, 
180,  181:  watch-factory  at  Wal- 
tham. Afjiss.,  204. 

West  Indies,  female  laborers  in  tlie, 
159. 

"  Westminster  Keview,"  485,  quoted, 
42.317. 

Weston,  Professor  J.  B.,  399. 

White.  Jcstsie  Meriton,  unable  to  ob- 
tain medical  instruction,  24-26. 

White,  .fo<eph,  16. 

Whitehead,  William  A.,  quoted, 
476. 

Whitman,  Mrs.,  238. 


Wi^htfred's    Council,   abbesses    in. 

W^illiains.  Hflen  Maria,  93 

Williniiis,  Marianne,  wood-en^jpraver, 
193 

Wilson,  fieorfire,  quoted.  133. 

Wi.^iconsiii,  suffrage  in,  481. 

Wittembach,  Frau.  128. 

Wives,  advice  to,  368:  Oriental,  268. 
2G9;  salt-  of,  in  Kngland,  166, 167; 
tributes  to  certain,  bv  their  hus- 
bands. 2H,  29,  327-329.  —  Sec  also 
Mitrriiijft.  ^ 

Wollstonocraft,  Marv.  —  Sec  Godwin, 
A/it. 

Woman-suffra;je  As,*ociation,  485. 

Woml-carving,  227-Z29. 

Wood-engraving,  103,  203,  227. 

Woodlock,  Mrs.  Ellen,  her  iudostrial 
schools.  246-251. 

Wool,  manufacture  of,  165. 

Work,  need  of,  207-210 

**  Woman*8  Rights,'*  the  phrase,  860. 

Woman 's-rightK  party,  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  American.  106, 123. 

Women  in  busine.<;s  f<»r  themselves, 
138,  187, 197-201;  women's  claims 
to  lalmr,  135  srm.;  their  physical 
strength,  159-174;  their  quickneai 
in  learning,  44 ;  respect  for  women 
As  Iabc»rer8,  196,  208. 

Wright,  Fanny,  quoted,  73,  74. 


York,  Frederick,  Duke  of,  his  trial, 
325. 

Zaku^ewska,   Bfarie,    M.D.,   429, 

430. 
Zinzendorf,  N.  L.,  Count  von,  on 

his  wife,  126. 
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